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PREFACE. 
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This volume contains my second course of Gifford 
Lectures, as I delivered them before the University ot 
Glasgow in the beginning of this year, with a few 
additions, mostly printed at the end of the volume. 

In lecturing before an acadeinic audience, I feit in 
duty bound to make my meaning as clear as possible, 
even at the risk of becoming tedious in driving the 
nail home more than once. 

Nor could I avoid repeating here and there what I 
had dritten elsewhere, if I wished to place the subject 
before my hearers in a complete and systematic form. 

Attentive readers will find, however, that in re- 
stating what I had said before, I often had to modify 
or correct my former statements, and I liope the time 
may never come, when I can no longer say, We live 
and learn. 

F. MAX MÜLLER. 



Oxford, Dcc. 6, 1890. 
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LECTURE I. 



KOW TO STUDY PHYSICAL RELIGION. 



The Thre« Dlvisioni of Yatural Religion. 

THE first course of lectures on Natural Religion 
which I had tho honour to deliver in this Uni- 
versity was chiefly of an introductory character. It 
was then my object to discuss, and to answer, as far as 
was in my power, three principal questions : 
(J) What are the limits of Natural Religion ? 

(2) What is the proper inethod of studying it? and 

(3) What are the materials accessible for such study ? 
In the present course of lectures I mean to treat of 

Natural Religion in one of its three great manifesta- 
tions, namely, as Physical Religion. Natural Reli- 
gion, as I tried to show last year, manifests itself 
under three different aspects, accordiog as its object, 
what I called the Infinite or the Divine, is discovered 
either in nature, or in man, or in the seif. I shall 
repeat from the last lecture of my first course a short 
description of theso three forms of religious thought. 

' In treating of Physical Religion/ I said, * wo shaJl 
Lave to examine the numerous names, derived from the 

(2) B 
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phenomena of nature, by which the early inhabitants 
of this small planet of ours — soine of them our direct 
ancestors — endeavoured to apprehend what lies behind 
the veil of nature, beyond the horizon of our sensuous 
perception. We shall meet there with the so-called 
gods of the sky, the earth, the air, the fire, the Storni 
and lightning, the rivers and mountains, and we shall 
see how the god of the sky, or, in some countries, the 
god of the fixe and of the storm-wind, assumes gradu- 
ally a supreme character, and then is slowly divestcd 
again, in the minds of his uiore enlightened worshippers, 
of what we may call his original, purely physical, or 
mythological attributes. When the idea Lad once 
sprung up in the human mind that nothing unworthy 
should ever be believed of the gods, or, at least, of the 
father of gods and inen, this process of divestment 
proceeded very rapidly, and there reraained in the end 
the concept of a Supreme Being, still called, it may be, 
by its ancient and often no longer intelligible names, 
but representing in reality the highest ideal of the Infi- 
nite, as a father, as a creator, and as a wise and loving 
ruler of the universe. What we ourselves call our 
belief in God, the Father, is the last result of this irre- 
sistible development of human thought. 

'But the Infinite has been discovered, not only 
behind the phenomena of nature, but likewise behind 
man, taking man as an objective reality, and as the 
representative of all that we comprehend under the 
Dame of mankind. Something not merely human, or 
very soon, something superhuman was discovered at a 
very early time in parents and ancestors, particularly 
after tbey had departed this life. Their names were 
preserved, their memory was honoured, their sayings 
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HOW TO STUDY PHYSICAL RELIGION. 3 

were recorded, and assumed very soon thc authority of 
law, of sacred law, of revealed truth. As the recollec- 
tion of fathers, grandfathers, greatgrandfathers, and 
still more distant ancestors became vaguer and vaguer, 
their names were surrounded by a diin religious light. 
The ancestors, no longer merely human, approached 
more and more to the superhuman, and this is never 
very far removed from the divine. 

' Offerings, similar to those that had been presented 
to the gods of nature, were tendered likewise to the 
ancestral spirits, and when the very natural question 
arose, who was the ancestor of all ancestors, the father 
of all fathers, the answer was equally natural, — it 
could only be the same father, the same creator, the 
same wise and loving ruler of the universe who had 
been dlscovered behind the veil of nature. 

'This second sphere of thought may be compre- 
hended under the name of Anthropoloyical Religion. 
Under the form of worship of ancestral spirits it 
seems among some p?ople to constitute almost the 
whole of their religion, but more generally we find it 
mixed with what we call Physical Religion, not only 
in ancient, but also in modern times. Christi an ity 
itself has been obliged to admit some remnants of that 
ancestral worship, and in Roman Catholic countries 
the immense popularity of the Festival of All Souls 
seems to show that a loving hoinage paid to the 
spirits of the departed satisfies one of tiic deepest and 
oldest yearnings of the human heart. 

'The third sphere of religious thought, the Ptycho- 
logical, is filled with endeavours tp discover what lies 
hidden in man, considered not merely as a creature, or 

a part of nature, but as a self-conscious subject. 
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That seif of which man berame conscious, as different 
from his merely phenomenal, or even his personal 
being, Las been called by many names in the different 
languages of tbe world. It was called breath, spirit, 
ghost, soul, mind, genius, and many more names, 
which constitute a kind of psychological mythology, 
füll of interest to the student of religion as well as to 
the student of language and thought. It was after- 
wards called the Ego, or the per ton, but even these 
names did not satisfy man, as he became more and 
more conscious of his higher seif. The person was 
discovered to be a persoTia only, that is a mask ; and 
even the Ego was but a pronoun, not yet the true 
noun, the true word which self-conscious man was in 
search of. At last, the consciousness of seif arose from 
out the clouds of psychological mythology, and be- 
came the consciousness of the Infinite or the Divine 
within us. The individual seif found itself again in 
the Divine Seif, not absorbed in it, but hidden in it, 
and united with it by a half-human and half-divine 
relationship. We-find the earliest name for the Infi- 
nite, as discovered by man within himself, in the 
ancient Upanishads. There it is called Atman, the 
Seif, or Pratyag-ätman, the Seif that lies behind, 
lookingand Ion ging for the Paramätman, the Highest 
Seif — and yct it is not far from every one of us. So- 
krates knewthe same Seif, but he called it Daimonwn, 
the indwelling God. The early Christian philosophers 
called it the Holy Ghod, a name which has received 
many interpretations and misinterpretations in dif- 
ferent schools of theology, but which ought to becomo 
again, what it was meant for in the beginning, the 
spirit which unites all that is holy within man with 
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HOW TO STUDY PHYSCAL RELIGION. 5 

the Holy of Holies or the Infinite behind the veil of 
the Ego, or of the merely personal and phenomenal 
seif. 1 



The Thre« Phasei of Religion, often conttmporaneons. 

It must not be supposed that these three phases of 
natural religion, the Physical, the Anthropological, 
and the Ptychölogical, exist each by itself, that one 
race worships the powers of nature only, while an- 
other venerates the spirits of human ancestors, and a 
third meditates on the Divine, as discovered in the 
deepest depth of the human heart. As a general rule, 
phvsical religion everywhere coines first, and is suc- 
ceeded by anthropological, and lastly by psychologicaJ 
religion. Among most nations whose historical ante- 
cedens are known to us, we can see that the idea of 
something divine is elaborated first from elements 
supplied by nature, and that afterwards the spirits 
of the departed are raised to a fellowship with the 
gods of nature, while the recognition of a universal 
Seif, underlying the gods of nature, and the spirits 
of the departed, and recognised as the immortal 
element within ourselves, comes last, nay belongs 
even now to the future rather than to the past. The 
germs of these three developments may be discovered 
in most religions. Sometimes the one, sometimes the 
other, becomes more prominent. But I doubt whetlier 
any nation, whose earlier history is known to us, has 
been found devoted exclusively to the worship of 
physical deities, still less, devoted exclusively to the 
worship of ancestral spirits. What I call psychological 
religion is a phase of thought which we generally com- 
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prehend under the name of philosophy rather than 
under that of religion, and though it may have been 
anticipated here and there by prophets and poets, it 
presupposes in its developed form the exktence of 
religion, both phjsieal and anthropological. 

The ancient Vedic religion, for instance, is pre- 
eminently a physical religion, but to maintain, as 
some philosophers have done, that it containcd no 
traces of ancestor-worship. shows simply an ignoranee 
of facta. The worship of the Fathers, the P itaras, 
is presupposed by a number of Vedic hymns, and to 
the present day, the most truly rc'ligious eereinony of 
the Hindus that whieh still touches their hearts, and 
not their eyes only, is the so-called Äraddha, the 
sacriflce in niemory of their ancestors. 

Even the third phase, the Ptyduilogical, though in 
its fully elaborated forin it belongs to a later age, and 
assumcs the character of a philosophy rather than of 
a religion, is never entirely abseilt in any religion. 
The very recognition of superior beings implies some 
kind of perception of man's own being, some recogni- 
tion of what really constitutes his own seif. If he 
calls the gods inimortals, that would seem to imply 
that he considered himself as mortal ; but when he 
begins to implore the favour of the inimoital gods, 
not only for this lifo, but for a life to come, when he 
prays to be united again with those whom he loved 
and lost on earth, a new conception of his own seif 
must have sprung up in his heart, and though mortal 
and liable to death, he must have feit himself or 
something within himself as eternal, and as beycnd 
the reach of annihilation. 

Anccstoi'-woi'ship also implies always the recogni- 
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tion of something immortal in man, howcver dim that 
primitive beliof in iininortality may have been. 

Fhyvlcal Religion. 

But thoucrh we find these three roads on which a 
belief in the Infinite was reached by different nations, 
running closely parallel or even crossing each other, 
it is possible, and, for the sake of systematic study, 
almost indispensable, that we should explore each of 
them by itself. This present course of lectures will 
therefore be devoted to a study of Phy^ical Religion, 
though froin time to time we shall hardly be able to 
avoid a consideration of such influences as Anthro- 
pologiral and Psycholog ical ideas exercise on Phyxival 
Religion in its historical progress to higher ideas. 

The Historie»! Method. 

How that exploration is to be carried out I need 
not teil you, after what I have said in my first course 
of lectures. There is but one method that leada to 
really trustworthy and solid res u Its, and that is the 
Historical Method. We inust try to discover the his- 
torical vestiges of that long pilgrimage which the 
human race has performed, not once, but many times, 
in search of what lies beyond the horizon of our 
senses, — in search of the Infinit?, in search of a true 
religion ; and this we can only achieve by a careful 
study of all truly historical documents in which that 
pilgrimage has been recorded. 

Historloal Continuity. 

There is an unbroken continuity in the religious 
and philosophical concepts, as there is in the lan- 
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guages of the world. We know that tho language 
spoken by Hume and Kant is substantially the same 
as that which was spoken by the poets of the Veda 
in India, four thousand years ago. And we shall sce 
that the problem of causality which occupied the 
powerful minds of Hume and Kant is substantially 
the same as that which occupied the earliest framers 
of Aryan language and Aryan thought, when, driven 
by the very necessities of pure reason, or, as we may 
now call it by a better name, by the very necessities 
of Logos or language, they conceived and named for 
the first time the sky, the sun, the fire, and all the 
other great phenomena of nature by means of roots, 
expressive of agency, of force, or, in the end, of 
causality. Physical Religion owes its origin to the 
category of causality, or, in other words, to the pre- 
dicating of roots, expressive of agency and causality, 
as applied to the phenomena of nature. And this in- 
tellectual work, performed thousands of years ago by 
millions of human beings, deserves, it would seem, at 
least as much attention as the speculations of two 
individuals, even though they be Hume and Kant, as 
to the legitimacy of the concept of causality, when 
applied to the data of the senses. ' Without the doc- 
trine, the true doctrine, of substance and of cause,' 
I am quoting the words of the founder of these 
lectures, Lord Gifford, ' philosophy would be a de- 
lusion, and religion a dream ' (Lord Gifford's Lectures, 
pp. 139-140). ' Just let me say,' he adds, 'and I say 
it with the deep seriousness of profoundest conviction, 
that true philosophy and true religion must stand or 
feil together. If philosophy be a delusion, religion 
can hardly escape being shown to be a dream. 9 
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Varleties of Physical Religion. 

But here, again, we must not try to attempt too 
mucb. Though we find traces of physical religion 
everywhere among ancient and modern, among civi- 
lised and uncivilised races, it would lead to confusion 
only were we to attempt to treat them all as one. 
Physical Religion is the same, and yet not the same 
at different times and in different places. The lessons 
wbich nature teaches in a small and fertile island, 
surrounded by a horizon, half sky and half sea, are 
very difFerent from the lessons which man reads 
when living in narrow Valleys, overawed by snow- 
decked mountains, and hemmed in by rivers which, 
though they are looked upon as beneficent, may at 
any moment bring destruction and death on what 
man calls his own, hi« home on earth. The Nile in 
Egypt assumes a very different aspect in the religious 
imagery of its worshippers from that which the river 
Sarasvatl bears in the hymns of the Rig-veda; and 
the cupola of the sky, resting all around on the 
monotonous desert as its sole foundation, forms a very 
different temple from that in which the inost gigantic 
snowy mountains support on all sides, like lofty 
pillars, the blue roof of heaven. 

For practical purposes, therefore, it will be best to 
study, first of all, the origin and growth of Physical 
Religion in one country only, and then to turn our 
eyes to other countries where the same ideas, though 
under varying out ward conditions, have found ex- 
pression in mythology or religion. 

Physical Religion best studied in Zndia. 

And here there can be little doubt as to which 
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country is the typical country for the study of Physical 
Religion. In no country do we find Physical Religion 
in its simplcst form so completely developed as in 
India. Not in India, as it is popularly known, not 
in modern India, not in mediaeval India, not even in 
the ancient India, as represented to us in the Epic 
Poems of the Mahäbharata and Rämäya?va, least of all 
in the India of the Buddhists, whose religion, old as it 
is — for Buddha died 477 b.c.— was built up on the very 
ruins of that religion which intercsts us at present. 

No, the original, simple, and intelligible religion of 
India is to he found in the Vedic period only, which 
preceded the rise of Buddhism, just as the religion 
of the Old Testament preceded that of the New. Here 
and here only can we see Physical Religion in all 
its fulness, in all its simplicity, nay, 1 should say, in 
all its necessity. Suppose we had known Christianity 
only as it appears after the Council of Nicaea, after 
it had become a state-religion, and had once for all 
settled its dogmas and ceremonial. and then had 
suddenly discovered a manuscript of the Gospels — 
the new insight into the true nature of Christianity 
could not have been more startling and surprising 
than was the new light which the discovery of the 
Veda has thrown on the origin amLgrowth of religion, 
not only in India, but in every part of the world. 
That the gods of the Greeks and the Romans, the 
Teutonic. Slavonic, and Celtic nations, that the gods 
of the Babylonians and Assvrians and other Semitic 
nations, not excepting the Jews, that the gods of Egypt 
and the whole of Africa, that the gods of Finland 
and Lapland, of Mongolia and China, of the Poly- 
nesian islands, and of the North as well as the South 
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of America, tbat all these gods had in the beginning 
something to do with the most prominent sights of 
nature, could hardly have escaped even the least 
thoughtful student of antiquity. But it was only like 
guessing at the former existence of a geological Stratum 
which does not come to the surface except in scattered 
fragments. That Helios was oiiginally the sun and 
Mini the moon, no one could have doubted, except 
he who is proud of his ignorance of Greek ; but that 
Apollo tco had a solar, and Lucina a lunar, origin 
was contested by many a classical scholar with the 
sa nie eagerness with which niany a theologian would 
fight even now against the admission of physical 
ekments in the original character of Jehovah. 

Tbe Vedio Perlod. 

With the discovery of the Veda all this has been 
changed. Here w T as the very Stratum, the very period 
of language and thought before our eyes, the existonce, 
nay, the very possibility of which had been so keenly 
contested. That Zeus was originally a name of the 
sky, could hardly have been denied by any Greek 
scholar; but it was not tili the corresponding deity, 
Dyaux, was discovered in the Veda that all Opposition 
was silenced, and silenced for ever. 

How can we imagine, it used to be said again and 
again. that the whole of the ancient Greek religion 
and mythology should have consisted in talk about 
the sun and the moon, the sky and the dawn, day 
and night, summer and winter. Surely the Greeks 
would have been mere idiots if they had found nothing 
better to engage their thoughts or to supply their 
religious cravings. 
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Yatural Fhenomena as viewed by Yomad and Affrieultural 

Feople. 

No doubt, even without the evidence supplied by 
the Veda one might have asked in return what better 
subjects there could have beeil in an early ßtate of 
society, to engage the thoughts and to satisfy even 
the higher aspirations of mankind, than the wonders 
of nature — the daily return of the sun, which meant 
the return of light and warmth, that is, the possibility 
of life and the joy of lue, — or the y early return of the 
ßun, which meant again the return of spring and 
ßunimer after the horrors of winter, that is, the possi- 
bility of life and the joy of life In days when a 
violent storm might turn a happy homestead to wrack 
and ruin, when a sudden rain might sweep away a 
w T hole harvest, and bring f am ine and death on a 
prosperous village, when the hot rays of the sun 
might parch the fields, kill the cattle, and spread 
pestilence among children and servants what subjects 
could there have been nearer to the heart of man than 
the stränge and startling movement« of the heavenly 
bodies, the apparent cause of all their happiness, the 
apparent cause of all their misery on earth ? 

What does a farmer talk about even now, before and 
during and after the harvest, but the weather? We 
have now calendars to teil us w r heu the spring returns, 
when the su miner heat may be expected, how long 
the autumn may last, and when the winter will set 
in with its snow and frost. But with the ancient 
tillers of the soil, the most highly-prized wisdom con- 
sisted in sayings and rules, handed down from father 
to son, which told w T hen it was safe to sow, when it 
was time to mow, and how much provision was 
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wanted for a long winter, to prevent children and 
parents from dying of hunger. In our days, with 
all the experience gathered in our books, with all 
the precautions taken against the violent freaks of 
nature, with the forecaste of the weather published 
in all the newspapers, we can afford to neglect the 
sign s and warnings of nature, or leave their Observation 
to those whom they more specially concern. Eut 
ancient superstitions connected with Physical Re- 
ligion are not quite extinct even now. We may be 
sceptical as to the Halcyon birds having the power of 
quieting the sea, and unwilling to postpone our voyage 
until the return of the Pleiades. We should hardly 
believe that if Zeus has visited the earth with rain 
on a certain day, he will repeat his visits for many 
days to follow. But sailors still object to embark on 
a Friday, and fanners still believe that if St. Swithin 
sends rain, rain will continue for forty days. If, then, 
even in our own enlightened Century, a simple-minded 
peasant may still be found here or there uttering a 
prayer or presenting an offering to St. Swithin, is it 
so very stränge that in early days, when the very 
possibility of life depended on the success of tho 
harvest, the thcughts of people should have been 
almost entirely absorbed in watching those powers of 
nature on whom they feit themselves dependent for 
life, and breath, and all things ? 

If these powers had to be named, they could be 
named, as I tried to explain in my first course of 
lectures, as active only, as doing deeds, as working 
works ; as raining, not as rain ; as storming, not as 
storm 5 as feeding and protecting, like a loving father, 
or as punishing and chastising, like an angry father, 
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Given these few germs of thought wliich are found 
in every human heart, what is there stränge or un- 
intelligible in the luxuria nt growth of physical 
mythology and physical religion? 

But we need not argue this point any more. What 
was a mere postulate before the discovery of the Veda, 
has now become a fact. We have that whole primi- 
tive Stratum of thought laid open before our eyes, in 
one, and that a very important part of the world. To 
those who will not see, who will put what they think 
ought to be in the place of what is, we can only say 
with all the frankness of the Hindu logician, ' It is not 
the fault of the post, if the blind man does not see it/ 

Physical Religion outaide of Zndia. 

On the other band, we must guard against exagger- 
ating the importance of the Veda. If we wished to 
study Dutch art, we should feel it our duty, first of all, 
to go to Holland, and to examine there on the spot, 
not only the master-works, but the whole school of 
Dutch painters. But we should not imagine that we 
had thus done our whole duty, and that the^vast 
galleries in the other capitals of Europe had nothing 
to teach us. In the same way Physical Religion has 
to be studied, not only in the Veda and in India, but 
almost everywhere where historical documents enable 
us to study the gradual growth of religion. A study 
of the Veda is the best preparation for the study of 
Physical Religion ; but it does not claim to teach us 
all that can be known about the gods'of nature. 

Th« meaning* of Primitiv«. 

Secondly, if we call the Veda primitive, it must not 
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be supposed that we imagine we can find in the Veda 
the earliest thoughts that ever passed through a human 
brain. If we call the Veda primitive, we mean two 
things ; first, that it is more primitive than any other 
literary work we are acquainted with ; secondly, that 
it contains many thoughts which require no antece- 
dents, which are perfectly intelligible in themselves, 
thoughts, in fact, which we should call primitive, even 
if we met with them in the works of modern poets. 

But it would be the greatest mistake to imagine 
that everything in the Veda is primitive, everything is 
intelligible, everything without antecedents. The Stu- 
dent of the Veda knows but too well how much thero 
still remains in the Veda that is hard, petrified, unin- 
telligible, artificial, secondary, nay tertiary, and alto- 
gether modern in one sense of the word. The collection 
of hymns which we chiefly mean when we speak of 
the Veda in general, is a collection of various collec- 
tions, and in each of these there are relics of different 
ages, mixed up together. We have to search carefully 
for what is really primary in thought, for the later 
rubbish is much more abundant than the original gold. 
The Vedic poets themselves make no secret of this. 
They speak of old and of living poets, they know of 
ancient and recent deeds of the gods. Their very lan- 
guage bewrays the date of many of the Vedic hymns. 
The distances between the intellectual layers forming 
the collection of the Rig-veda are so enormous that 
mcst scholars would hesitate to translate them into 
any chronological language. And yet, for all that and 
for all that, we possess in the whole world no literary 
relics intellectually older than the oldest hymns of 
the Rig-veda, and I doubt whether we possess any 
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literary relics chronologically older, at all events in 
our own, the Aryan world. 

Disoowrtes of Anoient Lift. 

We have lived to see many discoveries, revealing to 
us the buried life of ancient nations. I still remember 
the amazement produced by the resurrection of Pompeii 
and Herculanum. If you want to realise the feelings 
with which the highest intellects regarded that dis- 
covery, read Schillert poeins, or read a novel which I 
can still read with undiminished admiration, particu- 
larly when I remember that it was written in 1832 by 
a young man, not more than twenty-seven years of 
age — I mean Bulwer's * Last Days of Pompeii/ I have 
seen and known the most learned and the most bril- 
liant young men whom our Universities now send out 
into the world — I must confess I have never met with 
one who, at the age of twenty-seven, could have pro- 
duced a work so füll of genius and so füll of learning 
also. 

Then followed the wonderful discoveries in Egypt, 
the Rosetta stone supplying to Champollion the key 
to the deeipherment of the hieroglyphic inscriptions, 
and every year adding new treasures to our museums, 
new materials to our Egyptian grammars and dic- 
tionaries, tili now it would seem as if all Egyptian 
mysteries had been revealed, and the ancient language, 
8poken and written there thousands of years B. c, 
could be read with the same ease as Greek and 
Latin. 

About the same time the kingdoms of Persia, of 
Babylon and Ninevch shook off the shroud of sand 
under which they had so long been buried. And here 
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too the genius of Grotefend, of Burnouf, Lassen and 
Rawlinson broke the spell of those long rows of wedges 
or aiTows, which seemed more meaningless even than 
hieroglyphics, and restored to us first the contempora- 
neous edicts of Darius and Xerxes, and afterwards the 
very archives of the ancient kings of Babylon and 
Nineveh. With the help of cuneiform grammars and 
dictionaries the Persian, Babylonian, and Assyrian 
texts can now be read by all who possess the patience 
of real students. We were told at the International 
Congress of Orientalists at Stockholm in 1889 that 
there are at present in the United States of America 
thirty chairs fillcd by professors who lecture to good 
audiences on Cuneiform Inscriptions, 011 the language, 
religion, and history of Persia, Babylon, Nineveh, and 
Accadia. This shows how rapidly a discovery can 
progress, and how widely-spread an interest still exists, 
even in our utilitarian age, in the earliest liistory of 
the human race. 

Dimoowrj of th« Ved». 

Less remarked, though certainly not less remarkable 
than these unexpected finds in Egypt and Babylon, 
was the discovery of the Veda, which took place about 
the same tiine. It was in one sense even more im- 
portant, for it revealed to us, not only inscriptions, 
but a real fullgrown literature, and a literature con- 
taining the annals of our own, the Aryan, race. The 
French have a saying that it is always the unexpected 
that happens. And certainly, if anjthing was unex- 
pected, it was the discovery of a literature in India, in 
distant India, among dark-skinned people, of a litera- 
ture more ancient than Homer, of a languago less 

(2) C 
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changed than Latin, of a religion more primitive than 
that of the Germans as described by Tacitus, and yet 
intiraately connected with all of thein. It is true the 
literature of ancient India had not been buried in the 
earth, it was never altogether lost in its own country. 
But so far as Europe and European science were con- 
cerned, the Veda was as good as buried, nay as non- 
existent, and what is more extraordinary still, it 
remained as if non-existent for European scholars long 
after the discovery of India, long after the discovery 
of the ordinary Sanskrit literature. 

The Veda has now become the foundation of all 
linguistic, mythological, and religious studies. Even 
the minutest changes of vowels in Greek and in 
English find their final explanation nowhere but in 
the accents of Vedic words. Many of the most impor- 
tant names of Greek and Roman gods and goddesses 
remain dumb, tili they are made to speak once more, 
when brought face to face with the gods and goddesses 
of the Veda. Nay, religion itself, which seemed to 
some scholars so irrational and unnatural a creation 
' that it coukl have been invented by one man only, 
and he probably a madman/ assumes, when watched 
in the Veda, a character so perfectly natural and 
rational, that we may boldly call it now an inevitable 
phase in the growth of the human mind. 

Uniqn« Character of th« Veda, 

In saying this I am not afraid that I shall be 
charged with exaggerating the importance of the 
Veda. There was a time when it was thought neces- 
sary to protest against the assumption that the Veda 
reHected the image of the earliest phase of Aryan lifo, 
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nay of all human life on earth. I am not aware that 
so preposterous a claim in favour of the Veda had 
really ever been made by any scholar. lt seems only 
another instance of a very common practice in the 
republic of letters. A purely imaginary daoger iß con- 
jured up, in order to claim the merit of having 
stemmed it. I do not mean to say that there may 
not have been an unguarded expression here and 
there which could be construed as claiming for the 
Veda a primordial antiquity. After all, scholars write 
for scholars, and they take it for granted that even 
their somewhat enthusiastic expressions will not be 
misinterpreted so as to become unmeaning and absurd. 
Now for a scholar it would be nothing short of absurd 
to claim for the Vedic poetry a primordial character. 
Whoever the first inhabitants of our earthly Paradise 
may have been, they certainly did not» speak the lan- 
guage of the Veda, which shows as many rings within 
rings as the oldest trunks in the Yosemite Valley. 
Nor would it be less absurd to represent the Veda as 
a literary monument dating from the undivided Aryan 
period. The division of the Aryan race into its two 
chief branches, the North- Western and South-Eastern, 
belongs to a time beyond the reach of historical chro- 
nology, whereas the date claimed for the Veda does 
not exceed the second millennium b. o. 

There are misunderstandings against which one 
docs not guard, because they seem impossible, at least 
4 within the profession.' 

But, on the other hand, who can deny that the 
Veda is the oldest monument of Aryan speech and 
Aryan thought which we possess ? Who can wonder 
at the enthusiasm with which its discovery was 
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greeted, at the eagerness with which the Vedic MSS. 
were seized, copied, collated, and published, and at 
the zeal with which its treasures have been ransacked 
and brought to light? What Aryaji nation could 
produce anything to match the Veda? Beautiful as 
the Homeric poenis are — for power of description infi- 
nitely superior to anything in the Veda— yet they 
exhibit a far more advanced state of society, so 
modern in many of its aspects that we ourselves 
could alinost feel at home in it. Besides, they repre- 
sent chiefly the outward life, and allöw us but few 
glimpses into those in ward thoughts about gods and 
men, about this life and the next, which find ex- 
pression in the hymns of the Veda. And if no one 
would blame the historian who drew the picture of 
early chivalry from the Iliad, or the idyl of early 
domestic life from the Odyssey, why should we wonder 
at the student of religion drawing his niost valuable 
lessons from the Veda ? We shall certainly not find 
in the Veda the archives either of the first man or of 
the undivided Aryan race, but we do find there, and 
there alone, the oldest record of what one branch*of 
that race thought about this life and its many pro- 
blems, and what it believed about the gods and another 
life. And if among the gods worshipped in the Veda 
we find some that have the same names as the gods 
of other Aryan nations, such as, for instance, Dyaus 
and Zeus, is it so wild an assumption to maintain 
that some of the antecedents of the Creek and Roman 
gods may be discovered in the Veda ? May we not 
say with the Preacher, ' Be not righteous over much, 
neither make thyself over wise : why shouldest thcu 
destroy thyself?' 
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Neither the hieroglyphic inscriptions of Egypt nor 
the cy lindere of Babylon can lend us such assistance 
for our studies more particularly for the study of the 
historical growth of that Aryan race, to which we 
and the greatest historical nations of the world belong, 
ad the Veda. The first thing, therefore, which 1 shall 
have to do is to give you an account of how Lhe Veda 
was discovered, and what the Veda really is. 



LECTURE IL 

THE VEDA AND THE TE8TIM0NIES TO IT8 EARLT 

EXISTENCE. 

How did th« Ved* beoom« known? 

ri^HERE seeins to be a general agreement among 
-L Sanskrit scholars that the Vedic hymns, as we 
now possess them, collected in the Rig-veda-sawhitä, 
were composed between 1500 and 1000 b.c. Why that 
date has been fixed upon we shall have to consider 
hereafter, but it is well to say at once, that we must 
not expect the sarae kind of historical evidence for a 
date reaching back to 1500 b.c. which we have a right 
to demand for a date 1500 a.D. There are different 
degrees of certainty, and it is the neglect of this in- 
evitable fact which causes so much needless controversy 
between specialists and Outsiders. The date assigned 
to the poetry of the Veda is and will always remain 
hypothetical. To critical scholars it would, I believe, 
be a real relief if a later date could be assigned to 
some portions of that sacred collection. But we can 
hardly hope for new evidence to enable us to fix Vedic 
dates. Historical dates require the evidence of con- 
temporary witnesses, and it is difficult to say where 
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we should look for witnesses, outside of India, and 
contemporary with the Vedic Kisbis. 

Ho Foreign Vations mentionod in th« Veda. 

We find no traces in the ancient Vedic literature of 
India of any contäct with foreign nations. It has 
been supposed by some scholars that the names of the 
Parthians and Persians, or even of the Bactrians, were 
known to the poete of the Veda, but the evidence on 
which they rely is very uncertain 1 . 

Tno Veda not mantionod by Foreign Vations. 

Nor do we find in the annals of other nations any 
traces of their acquaintance with India before the 
ßixth Century B.O. 

Barly Contaet batwaan India and Egypt, Babylon, Ferala. 

Whether there Jtad been any intercourse, direct or 
indirect, between India and Greece before the sixth 
Century B.c. we cannot teil. Some scholars imagine 
that Homers Ethiopians, who dwelt towards the 
rising of the sun, were meant for the people of India, 
but this belongs to a class of conjectures to which we 
can say neither yes nor no. If India was known to 
the Greeks at that early time, it could only have been 
through the Phenicians. It is well known that among 
the articles of merchandise brought home by the 
fleets of Hiram and Solomon, there were some which 
by their origin and name point to India. If we look 
at a map on which the stations are marked which 
were established by Phenician merchants before 

1 See Appendix I. 
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500 B.c., we see that the whole coast of the Med;.. 
terranean, from Tyrc and Sidon to Gibraltar, from 
Carthage to Marseilles, had been explored by them. 
The MediteiTanean was then, as it is still, the mart of 
the world. The Greeks in Asia Minor and in Europe, 
the Phenicians and theEgyptians occupied its borders, 
and we know now from Babylonian and Egyptian 
inscriptions that there was a very early diplomatic and 
commercial intercourse between Egypt and Babylon. 
We must remember aLso that the people on the 
Egyptian or Ethiopian side of the Red Sea could 
hardly have been ignorant of the people on the 
Arabian side, or the people on the Arabian side of 
the Persian gulf unaequainted with the existence 
of people on the Persian side. Commerce was even 
then a magnetic force that attracted nation to nation, 
and merchants, less bold even than the Phenicians, 
would not have been frightened by a voyage from the 
sea that received the Tigris and Euphrates to the sea 
that received the Indus and the rivers of the Penjäb. 

Yet the namc ©f lndia, to say nothing of the name 
of the Veda, is never mentioned in the more ancient 
inscriptions of Egypt and Babylon. The only evidence 
of a possible contact between lndia and Egypt at that 
early time is the occurrence of the word kctfu, ape, 
which is said bj r Professor Dümichen to be found in a 
text of the seventeenth Century l . This k-ufu is sup- 
posed to be the same word as the Hebrew k-oph, ape, 
which occurs in the tirst book of Kings, x. £2. Here 
we read that ' Solomon had at sea a navy of Tharshish 
with the navy of Hiram, and that once in three years 

1 Die Flotte einer aegyptischen Königin in dem 17. Jahrhundert, 
lS6b ; table II, p. 17. 
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came the navy of Tharshish, bringing gold, silver, 
ivory, and apea, and peacocks.' All these articles wero 
the products of the soil and climate of India, and the 
Sanskrit name for ape is kapL Here then the single 
word kapi may possibly indicate the route of commerce 
from India to Judaea and Phenicia, and from thence 
to Egypt, in the seventeenth Century b. c. 

The same animal, the ape, is supposed to attest an 
early intercourse between India and Babylon also. It 
occurs with other animals on the black obelisc from 
Nineveh, now in the British Museum. 

Though the armies of the gr^t conquerors of 
Mesopotamia must have approached very near to the 
frontiers of India, they have left no traces of their 
presence there, nor have they brought any intelligence 
of India back to Babylon or Nineveh. The idoa that 
the Indian division of the heavens into twenty-seven 
or twenty-eight Nakshatras was of Babylonian origin, 
and the aasertion that the name of the Babylonian 
weight, mna or mina* occurred in the Veda as manä, 
rest both on no valid authority. Iu the half-legendary 
account given by Diodorus Siculus (ü. 16-19) of the 
expedition of Semiramis against India, possibly 
derived from Ctesias, the name of the Indian king 
who in the end repels the foreign invaders, has been 
supposed to bear evidence of the Sanskrit language 
being known to the people of Babylon. It is Stabro- 
bates, which may represent the Sk. sthavira-pati, 
the strong lord ; but this also is doubtful l . 

1 Lassen expluins Stabrobates as sthauri-pati, lord of bulls ; 
Bohlen as sthavara-pati, lord of the continent, both inipossible. 
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CtoMk Account« of India. — Skylaac. 

The first Greek who is supposed to have actually 
visited India and to have written an account of it, 
was Skylax. He lived before Herodotus. who teils us 
(iv. 44) that Darius Hystargus (512-486), wishing to 
know where the river Indus feil into the sea, sent 
a naval expedition, and with it Skylax of Karyanda 
in Karia 1 . 

As soon, however, as Greek historiography begins, 
we find that the name of India was known. Hekataeos 
knows it, Herodotus knows it, both living in Asia 
Minor. But why did they call the country India? 

Persia has forraed at all times a connecting link 
between India and the Greeks of Asia Minor. In the 
ancient sacred literature of Media and Persia, in the 
Avesta of Zoroaster, India is mentioned under the 
same peculiar name which it has in the Veda. In the 
Veda the home of the Aryas in India is called Sapta 
SindhavaA, the Seven Rivers, that is, the five rivers 
of the Penjab with the Sarasvati, a river which after- 
wards disappeared, and the Indus. The very same 
peculiar name, which is used during the Vedic age 
only, appears in the Avesta as Hapta He?? du. This 
cannot be a mere accident, but proves, like many 
other coincidences between Vedic Sanskrit and Zend, 
that, long after the Aryan Separation, there was a 
continued historical contact between the Vedic poets 
and the people among whom at one time the 
Zoroastrian religion flourished. 

Hapta Hendu is exactly the same name as 
Sapta Sindhu, by a change of 8 into h. The name 

1 See Appendix 1\* 
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of India must have reached the Greeks through a 
language in which, as in Persian, every initial s was 
represented by h, for it is thus only that we can 
account for the Greek form India, instead of what we 
should expect. if the Sanskrit word Sind hu had 
reached the Greeks directly, namely Sindia. 

Persia continued to serve as a bridge between India 
and Greece in later tiines also, for in the Persian 
cuneiform inscription at Nakshi Kustam we find 
among the provinces paying tribute to Darius, Hindu 
mentioned by the side oflonians, Spartans, Bactrians, 
Parthian8, and Medes. Long before Alexanders dis- 
covery of India, Greek writers, such as Hekataeos 
(b.c. 549-486) and Herodotus, possessed some In- 
formation about that distant country beyond its mere 
name. Hekataeos mentions the river Indus, Herodotus 
speaks of the Gandurioi, a race evidently identical 
with the Gandhäras, mentioned, in the Rig-veda, 
whose town Kaspapyros was known to Hekataeos. 
Herodotus (i. 131) know3 even the name of one of the 
deities, worshipped in common by the Vedic Indians 
and the Persian Zoroastrians, namely Mitra ; but how 
superficial his knowledge was is best shown by the 
fact that he takes Mitra for a female deity, corre- 
sponding to the Assyrian Mylitta, the Arabian Alitta. 

Alexander'« Expedition to India. 

There seems to have been from very early times a 
vague impression that India, like Egypt, was the home 
of an ancient wisdom. Alexander himself shared that 
idea, and was most anxious therefore to get a glimpso 
of the wisdom of the Brahmans, by conversing with 
them through the aid of various interpreters. It is 
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quite possible that those of his companions who were 
entrusted with a description of Alexander's campaigns 
may have writtcn down a füll account of the Brähmans, 
particularly of the so-called Hyl6bioi, the d wellers in 
the forest, called in Sanskrit vänaprastha, and of the 
nncient literature which they possessed. But whether 
by accident or through the inditference of the later 
Greeks, scanty fragments only have been preserved of 
these writings. Nor do we possess niore than frag- 
ments of the description of India, composed by Mega- 
sthenes, who stayed at Patua (Päfaliputra = Pali- 
bothra) as ambassador of Seleucos to the King of the 
Prasii, the famous A'andragupta, about 295 p.c.; still 
less of Ktesias, who, though he did not actually live in 
India, gatherud nuich information about that wonderful 
country, when vtaying at the court of Darius II and 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, about 400 b.c. 

Certain it is that the nanie of the Veda is never 
mentioned in Greek literature, and that nothing but 
vague ideas about the wisdoin of the Erähmans were 
current among the philosophers of Greece and Borne. 
Early Christian writers also, who speak of the religions 
of India, and are able to distinguish between the reli- 
gion of Brähmans and Buddhists, never refer to the 
sacred literature of the Brähmans under the name of 
Veda. 

Contact with China. 

The first people who give us authentic information 
about the Veda. you will be surprised to hear. are the 
Chinese. There exists a curious prejudice against all 
that is Chinese. We seem to look upon the Chinese 
very much as they look upon us ; as Outer Barbarians. 
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We find it very difficult to take them, as the French 
say, au grand striev.x. They seem to us queer, funny, 
not quite like other people — certainly not like Greeks 
and Romans, not even like Indians and Persians. 
And yet when we examine their literature, whether 
ancient or modern, it is by no means so very different 
froni that of other nations. Their interests are much 
the ßame as ours, and there is certainly no lack of 
ßeriousness in their treatuient of the highest problems 
of religion, morality, and philosophy. 

There are in China three religions, that of Confucius, 
that of Lao-tze, and that of Buddha. Confucius and 
Lao-tze lived both in the sixth Century B.c. They 
were, however, restorers rather than founders of reli- 
gion. The religion of Buddha reached China from 
India about the beginning of our era. 

The name of A'ina occurs in the epic literature of 
Tndia as the name of a people on the North-Eastern 
frontiers of the country. But whether it was intended 
as a name of China is doubtful *. 

The three religions of China have had their contro- 
versies and their hosti ! e conflicts. But all three aro 
now regarded as recognised Systems of faith in China, 
and the Emperor of China is expected to profess all 
three, and to attend their special Services on great 
occasions. Here we are at once inclined to smile, and 
to doubt the seriousness of a religious faith that could 
thus conform to three Systems, so different from each 
other as Confucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism. We 
pride ourselves on attending the Services of none but 
our own sect or subdivisiun of the great divisions of 

1 See Lassen, ImUsche Alterthumskunde, V. p. 1029. 
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Christendom. We are apt to suspect indifference, 
latitudinarianism, or scepticism in any ineinber of the 
Church of England who should attond the communion 
of any other Christian scct. But the official attendance 
of the Emperor of China in the teinples of Confucian- 
ists, Taoists, and Puddhists admits of a different Inter- 
pretation also. May it not show that the wisest of 
their statesmen had recognised that there was some 
truth, some eternal truth, in every one of these three 
religions ; that the amount of truth on which they all 
agreed was much greater and much more important 
than the points of doctrine on which they differed, and 
that the presence of the Emperor at the Services of 
the three religions of his subjects was the most efficient 
way of preaching tolerance, humility, or, if you like, 
Christian charity. We are but too ready to judge 
heathen nations, v/ithout considering how much of 
charitable interpretation we have to claim fcr our- 
selves. 

Buddhist Pllffrims. 

How serious a Chinaman can be about his religion, 
you will be able to gather from the lives of those 
Buddhist Pilgrims to whom we owe the first authentic 
account of the Veda. Why did thcse pilgrims go from 
China to India — a journey which even now is con- 
sidered by geographical explorers as one of the most 
perilcus, and as requiring no less of human endurance 
and bravery than Stanley's exploratii n of Africa? 

They went there for the sake of their religion. India 
was to them their Holy Land. Buddhism had reached 
China at the beginning of our era from Northern 
India, and to visit the holy places where Buddha had 
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beeil born, had lived, taught, and died, was as much 
the dream of a devout tuddhist in China as to visit 
the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem was the dream of 
many a poor palmer and many a valiant Crusader in 
Christendom. 

We possess the descriptions of these Buddhist pil- 
grimages, extending from about 400 A. D. to 1000 A. D. 
The most important are those of Fä-hian, 399-414, 
Hiouen-thsang, 629-645, and I-tsing, 673-695. Their 
works have been translated into French and into 
English too by Stanislas Julien, Professor Legge, 
Dr. Beal, and others. While the companions of 
Alexander had no eyes to see the existence of 
Sacred Books, such as the Veda, in India, the 
Chinese pilgrims not only give us the name of the 
Veda, but they actually learnt Sanskrit, and they were 
able to point out the differences between the ordinary 
Sanskrit and the more ancient language used in the 
Veda. You know how highly Christian apologists 
value any mention of, or qnotations from the New 
Testament, occurring in ancient authors, in order to 
prove the existence of the Gospels at a certain date, 
or to confirm the authenticity of certain Epistles as 
read in the first, second, and third centuries a. d. The 
critical Student of the Veda has the same interest in 
collecting independent testimonies as to the existence 
and authenticity of the Veda from Century to Century, 
and here the testimony of the Chinese pilgrims stands 
first among those Coming from people outside India, 
from what the Brähmans also would call ' Outer Bar- 
barians,' or Mle&Mas 1 . 

1 See noie in Appendix III. 
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Later Contaot with PersiA. 

The next people from whom we might have ex- 
pected direct information about the ancient Vedic 
literature of India are the Persians. I do not mean 
the ancient Persians, the subjeets of Darius or Xerxes, 
for they have left us no information about their own 
sacred literature, much less about that of their neigh- 
bours. I mean the Persians of the sixth Century A. D. 
The kings of Persia at that time, such as Khosru 
Nushirvan, were men of literary tastes, patrons of 
poets and philosophers. We know that they enter- 
tained the greatest admiration for the literature of 
India, and patronised the translation of several San- 
skrit works into Pehlevi, the literary language of 
Persia at that time. But we look in vain for any 
mention of the sacred bocks of the Brähman, and it 
is doubtful whether the translators of the other San- 
skrit texts were aware of their existence \ 

Al-Bir&ni, 1000 A. D. 

Some of the books which during the Sassanian 

1 It is stated in the Dinkard, as translatcd by Mr. West, that the 
Sassanian s collected information from Ärum (the Byzantine Empire) 
and from Hindükän ^the Hindus \ The names even of MSS. are 
given, but thero is nothing in them that points to India. One 
curious eoineidence, however, has lx>en pointed out by Mr. West. 
The human body is apportioned between the four professions, priest - 
hood being on the head, warriorship on the hand. husbandry on the 
belly, and artizanship on the foot. The names of the four castes 
are derived from the Avesta. but the idea itself seems to have been 
borrowed from the Veda. Here we read, X. 90, 12, 

BrähmawaVi asya mükham asit, bahu rA^anyaÄ krii&h 
Üru tat asya yät vaisyaA padbhyäm siidräA a^äyata. 

'The Brahmawa was bis mouth, the RAfiranya was made his two 
arms. his two legs were tho Vaisya, froin his two foet tho Südra 
was boru.' 
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period had been translated from Sanskrit into Pehlcvi 
or ancient Persian were afterwards, in the eighth 
Century, translated into Arabic, and some of them, 
such as tbe fables of Bidpai, have served to carry tho 
fame of tbe wisdom of the Erähmans all over Europe. 
But the Vedas remained unknown to other Oriental 
nations tili about 1000 a. d. At that tinie the north 
of India was conquered by Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna, 
who from time to time made predatory expeditions to 
plunder and destroy the richest temples of India at 
Taneshar, MathuraV Kanoj, and Somnäth l . After 
taking Khiva in 1017, he carried off among other 
prisoners and hostages a learned astronomer and 
astrologer, best known by the name of Al-Birünl. 
During thirteen years which he spent in India, 1017- 
1030, Al-Biruni devoted himself sedulously to the 
study of Sanskrit and Sanskrit literature. It was for- 
merly supposed that he translated not only from San- 
skrit into Arabic and Persian, but likewise, what would 
have been a much more arduous task, from Arabic 
and Persian into Sanskrit. Dr. Sachau, the learned 
editor and translator of Al-Biruni's great work on 
India, has shown that this was not the case, and that 
all we can say with safety is that he was able to read 
Sanskrit texts with the help of native Pandits. But 
for all that, Al-Biruni was a most remarkable and 
exceptional man for his time, a man of wide sympa- 
thies, a true philosopher, and an acute observer. The 
very idea of learning a foreign language, except perhaps 
Persian or Turkish, had never entered at that time the 
head of any Mohammedan. As to studying the religion 

1 Ai-Birüni, translated by Sachau, vol. i. p. xvii. 
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of the infidels, it would have been considered damnable. 
Al-Birüni showed himself free from all such prcjudices, 
and the world owes to him the first accurate and com- 
prehensive account of Indian literature and religion l . 
lf his writing8 had been more widely known, and if, 
more particularly, European scholars had been ac- 
quainted with thein at the time when Sanskrit litera- 
ture began to attract the interest of Sir William Jones, 
Colebrooke, and others, many discoveries which taxed 
the ingenuity of European scholars need not havo 
been made at all, for Al-Birunl would have told us all 
we wanted to know. He knew the four Vedas, the 
Rig-veda, Ya#ur-veda, Säma-veda, and Atharva-veda. 
He knew that the Vedas, even in his time, in the 
eleventh Century, were not allowed to be written, but 
were handed down by oral tradition, which was con- 
sidered far safer than the pen of a ready writer (vol. i. p. 
126). He teils us, what we can hardly accept as true for 
the whole of India, that it was not long before his time 
when Vasukra, a native of Kashmir, a famous Brahman, 
undertook the task of explaining the Veda and com- 
mitting it to writing (vol.i. p. 126), because he was afraid 
that it might be forgctten and entirely vanish from 
the memories of men. He asserts that the Hindu con- 
sider as canonical only that which is known by heart, 
not that which is written, and he remarks that even 
their scientific works were composed in metre, in order 
to facilitate their being learnt by heart (vol. i. p. 19). 
All this and a great deal more he teils us as an eye- 



1 Al-Birüni's India, An Accmtnt of the Religion, Philosophy, Literatur^ 
CJirondogyy Asironomy, Customs, Law, and Astrology of India, abovU 1030, 
editcd and translatcd by Dr. Sachau. 
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witness, and as one who could command the Services 
of the best native scholars. 

Emptror Akbar, 1550-1605. 

It is stränge, however, that the account he gave 
of the Vedas should have attraeted so little attention 
eitber in the East or in the West. Five centuries 
passed before the Vedas were really placed in the 
bright light of history, and even then only a small 
portion of the Vedas was rendered accessible by means 
of translation. This took place during the reign of 
the great Emperor Akbar, 1556-1603. He knew of 
the Vedas, and in his eagerness to become acquainted 
with all the religions of the world before fuunding 
his own religion, he made great efforts to obtain a 
translation of them. But his efforts were in vain. 
We hear indeed of a translation of the Atharva-veda, 
made for Akbar. But the Atharva-veda, as we shall 
see, is very different from the other Vedas, and the 
portions of that Veda, translated for Akbar, were most 
likely the Upanishads only. These Upanishads are 
the philosophical appendices of the Veda, more par- 
ticularly of the Atharva-veda. They are deeply in- 
teresting, though as philosophy rather than as religion. 

PrlAO« Dar*, translator of the Upaniahads. 

One hundred years after Akbar they fascinated Därd, 
the unfortunate son of Shäh Jehan, as they have 
fascinated others in later times. Prince Dära Ls said 
to have learnt Sanskrit in order to translate the 
Upanishads from Sanskrit into Persian, and a year 
after he had accomplished his task, he was murdered 

V 2 
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by Ins brother AuriiDgzebe. It was this Persian 
translation of the Upanishads whicli Anquetil Du- 
perron translated again into Latin in 1795, and it 
was Duperron's Latin translation whieh inspired 
Schopenhauer, and furnished to him, as he himself 
declares, the fundamental principles of bis own phi- 
losophy. 

Schopenhauer. 

Nothing shows inore clearly the indefatigablc in- 
dustry and at the same time the wonderful perspicacity 
of that great philosopher, than his being able to find his 
way tlirough the labyrinth of an uncouth Latin trans- 
lation, and to discover behind the strängest disguises 
the sublime truths hidden in the Upanishads. Honest 
as he was, Schopenhauer declared openly that his own 
philosophy was founded on that of the Upanishads. 
' From evory sentence of these Upanishads/ he writes, 
'deep, original, and sublime thoughts arise, and the 
whole is pervaded by a high and holy and earnest 
spirit. Indian air surrounds us, and original thougbts 
of kindred spirits. And oh, how thoroughly is the 
riiind here washed clean of all early engrafted Jewish 
supeistitions, and of all philosophy that cringes before 
those superstitions ! In the whole world there is no 
study, except that of the Originals, so beneficial and 
so elevating as that of the Oupnekhat. It has been 
the solace of my life, it will be the solace of my 
death V 

1 Tho Upanishads, translated by F. M. M., in Sacred Books qf the 
Ea*i, vol. i. p. lxi. 



LECTURE III. 

THE VEDA AS 8TUDIED BY EUROPEAN 8CHOLAR9« 

Thread of onr Argument. 

IN a course of lectures we must try never to lose 
our way. 

Wherc are we ? 

We are studying Physical Religion — the roads tbat 
led from Nature to Nature s gods— to Nature's God. 
I stated that this phase of religious growth can best 
be studied in the Veda. And the noxt question was, 
What is the Veda — and, How did we come to know 
it? 

Now, if you had asked the most learned Professor, 
not more than a hundred years ago, What is the 
Veda ? — he would most likely have had to say, what 
no Professor likes to say, / dort t knotv. Not quite 
so many years ago, when Professor Wilson otiered 
a translation of the Veda to one of our greatest 
publishers, he was met by the question, ' And pray, 
Sir, what is the Veda?' 

I therefore feel in duty bourkl to ex piain, first of 
all, how the world carne to know the Veda, and who 
are the first people outside of India that bear witness 
to its existence. 
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The Greeks did not mention the Veda, though no 
doubt it existed long before Alexander, nor the 
Persians, nor the Jews. The first people outside 
India who knew the Veda were the Chinese. Then 
followed Al-Birünf, at the court of Mahmud of 
Qhazna (about 1000 a.D.), and lastly the Emperor 
Akbar and his literary frienda. in the second half 
of the sixteenth Century. All these bear witness to 
the existence of the Veda. But they are witnesses 
who lived in the East. We have now to see how 
the Veda became known in tbe West, how a know- 
ledge of that ancient literature reached the scholars 
of Europe. 

European Missionaries in India. 

At the court of Akbar, and again at the court of 
Aurungzebe (1C58-1707), there were several European 
missionaries who took part in the religious and phi- 
losophical discussions of the time, and who ought to 
have been acquainted with the Vedas, if only by 
name. But it would seem as if the Brähmans, though 
anxious to have their literature known and appre- 
ciated by their conquerors, were more anxious still 
to keep their sacred literature, the Vedas, out of sight 
of any strangers. Their law-books are füll of threaten- 
ings against any one who should divulge the Veda, 
and it seeins certainly a fact that the Emperor Akbar, 
omnipotent as he was, did not succeed in persuading 
any Brähman to translate the real Veda for him 1 ; 

It was only when Christian missionaries began 
themselves to learn the classical language of the 
Brähmans, the so-called Sanskrit, that they became 

1 See a story about an attempted translation of the Veda in 
Seif ce of Lavyv.age, vol i. p. 206. 
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aware of the existence of the old sacred books, called 
the Veda. 

Francis Xavier, who went as a missionary to India 
in the first halt of the sixteenth Century, was honest 
enough to confess that he could not learn the language. 
' I do not understand that people/ he writes, ' nor do 
they understand me.' Yet this is the same Xavier 
who is always mentioned as one of the first successful 
missionaries in India, nay to whom, under the name 
of St. Francis Xavier, his admirers ascribed the gift 
of tongues. 

In the second half of that Century, however, a 
successful atteinpt was made by some Roman Catbolic 
missionaries at Goa to learn Sanskrit with the help 
of a converted Brahman, and early in the seventeenth 
Century the famous missionary, Roberto de' Nobili, 
had made himself thoroughly acquainted, not only 
with the Sanskrit language, but with Sanskrit litera- 
ture also. That he knew the Veda, and that he had 
learnt to appreciate its enormous authority among 
the higher classes in India, is best shown by the fact 
that he announced himself as come to preach a new 
Veda. Whether he actually composed such a work 
we do not know, but it seems quite certain that the 
notorious Ezour-veda was not his work. This 
Ezour-veda was a poor compilation of Hindu and 
Christian doctrines mixed up together in the most 
childish way, and was probably the work of a half- 
educated native convert at Pondicherry. A French 
translation of this work was sent to Voltaire, who 
presented it to the Royal Library at Paris in 1761. 
It was published by Sainte-Croix in 1778, under the 
title of LEzour Vedam, ou ancien conimentaire dv, 
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Vedam,conte-nant Vexpo&ition des opivions religieuses 
et philosop/tiques des Indoiu*, traduit du Samscretam 
pur un Brame. How a man of Voltaire's taste could 
have been taken in by such a work is difficult to 
understand to any one who takes the trouble to read 
the two volumes. Yet Voltaire spoke of it as ' the 
most precious gift for which the West has ever been 
indebted to the Bast,' and he placed its date four 
centuries before Alexander. In piain English, the 
whole book is childish drivel. 

To us the book is chiefly interesting as showing 
when the naine of Veda began first to be raore generally 
known among the literary men of Europe. The 
Roman Catholic missionaries in India had begun to 
grapple with the real Veda early in the eighteenth 
Century, but their Communications in the Lettres 
tdifiarttes attracted much less attention than the 
eulogies of a spurious Veda, trumpeted forth by so 
powerful a trumpeter as Voltaire. Father Calmette, 
for instance, in a letter from Carnata in the south of 
India, dated January, 1 733, assures us that his friends 
were not only well grounded in Sanskrit, but were 
able to read the Veda. This shows decidod progress, 
and a recognition of the fact of which Sanskrit students 
are painfully aware, that a man may be well grounded 
in Sanskrit, and yet unable to read the Veda. He 
also knows that there are four Vedas which, as he 
states, 'contain the law of the Erähmans, and which 
the Indians from tinie immemorial rcgarded as their 
sacred books, as books of an irrefragable autbority and 
as coming from God Himself.' Father Calmette was 
evidently quite aware of the importance of a knowledge 
of the Vedas for missionary purposes, and of the im- 
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men8e influence which the Vedas continued to exercise 
on the religious convictions of the people. ' Frora the 
time/ he writes, 4 that missionaries first went to India, 
it has always been thought to be impossible to find this 
book which is so much respected by the Indians. And, 
indeed, we should never have succeeded, if we had 
not had Brähmans, who are Christians, hidden among 
them. For how would they have coinmunicated this 
book to Europeans, and particularly to the enernies of 
their religion, as they do not communicate it even to 
the Indians, except to those of their own caste/ He 
then adds what shows that his informants had been 
bona fi.de students of the Veda. 'The most extra- 
ordinary part is that those who are the depositaries of 
the Veda do not understand its meaning; for the 
Veda is written in a very ancient language, and the 
Samouscroutam (that is, the Sanskrit), which is as 
familiär to their learned men as Latin is to us, is not 
ßufficient, without the help of a commentary, to ex- 
plain the thoughtB as well as the words of the Veda.' 
This Statement is important in several respecis. 
You will have remarked the expression, ' those who 
are the depositaries of the Veda.' He does not say 
that he has as yet seen or handled the books con- 
taining the text of the Veda; he speaks pnly of 
depositaries of the Veda. This shows, what we now 
knowto have been the case always that the Brähmans 
at his tiine, and in the south of India, did not depend 
on books or manuscripts for the preservation of the 
Veda, but that they knew it by heart, and learnt 
it by heart from the mouth of a teacher. It does 
not follow that they did not possess manuscripts 
also of the Veda. It is true that in their law- 
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books the copying of the Veda and the selling of 
manuscripts is strictly forbidden, but the fact that 
it was necessary to forbid this shows, of course, 
that the law was broken. Manuscripts of the Veda 
did ex ist in the last Century, for we possess them, 
and Father Calmette also succeeded after a time in 
procuring some of them. They may have existed 
as soon as the art of writing for literary purposes 
began to be practised in India, say a Century or two 
before the beginning of the Christian era. But they 
never assumed the authority which the litera scripta 
assumed in Europe. The Brähmans theuiselves were 
the true depositaries of the Veda; they were the 
books, and more than the books, inasrauch as an 
unbroken oral tradition was supposed to connect each 
'successive generation with the original composers, or, 
speaking more accurately, with the original recipients 
of these sacred hymns. 

Another remark too of Father Calmette is very 
significant. He says, 'They who are the deposi- 
taries of the Veda, do not understand its meaning/ 
Now this is again perfectly true. The Veda is learnt by 
heart at first, without any attempt at understanding it. 
It is only after the text has thus been mechanically 
engraved on the tablets of the memory, that the more 
learned among the Brähmans endeavour to understand 
it under the guidance of their teachers and with the 
help of ancient commentaries. All this is in accord- 
ance with their ancient law-books, and exists still as 
the recognised system of education in several parts of 
India, particularly in the south. Some schools go 
even so far as to maintain that a text of the Veda, if 
not understood, is more efticient at a sacrifice than if 
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it is understood by the person who recites it. I doubt 
whether any other priesthood has gone so far in their 
admiration of ignorance. 

However, it is quite clear that Father Calmette 
was one of the first who succeeded in getting hold of 
actual manuscripts of the Veda. 

Father Calmette teils us that for a long time ho 
thought that the Vedas could not be found in manu- 
script. Other missionaries also teil the sanie story. 
Marco della Tomba, for instance, who was in India 
between 1757 and 1774, and who declares that he 
knew Sanskrit well enough to carry on disputations 
in it with the Brähmans, confesses that he was never 
allowed to see a manuscript of the Vedas. He 
doubts the very existence of the Vedas, but he 
speaks with the greatest admiration of the Brähmans 
who knew whole books by heart. At last, however, 
Father Calmette was successful. 'It is only five or 
six years ago/ he writes, ' that I was allowed to form 
an Oriental library for the King, and charged to seek 
for Indian books for that purpose. I then made 
discoveries of great importanee for religion, among 
which I count that of the four Vedas or sacred books.' 

And here, after Father Calmette had got actual 
possession of the Veda, and had succeeded with the help 
of some Brähmans to decipher some of its chapters, 
it is most instructive to watch the bent of his 
thoughts, and of the thoughts of many of the early 
missionaries in India. He is not benfc on extracting 
from the Veda passages showing the depravity and 
absurdity of the ancient Indian religion, an occupation 
which some of our present missionaries seem to con- 
bider their principal duty. No, the very contrary. 
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' Since the Veda is in our hands,' he writes, ' we have 
extracted from it texts which serve to convince them of 
those fundamental truths that must destroy idolatry ; 
for the unity of God, the qualities of the true God, and 
a state of blessedness and condemnation, are all in the 
Veda. But the truths which are to be found in this 
book are only scattered there like grains of gold in 
a heap of sand.' 

What would some of the present Bishops in India 
say to this truly Pauline sentiment, to this attempt to 
discover in the sacred books of other nations some 
grains of gold, some common ground, on which a 
mutual understanding and a real brotherhood might 
be established between Christians and non-Christians? 
The rrähmans themselves are quite aware of the 
existence of these grains of gold, and when accusod of 
polytheism and idolatry, they themselves quote certain 
verses from the Veda to show that cven in ancient 
times their prophets knew perfectly well that the 
difftrcnt gods invoked for different blessings were 
only diflerent names of the one Supreme Being. Thus 
they quote from Rig-veda I. 164, 46: 

lndram Mitrum Viiruwam Agnim ahuA, 
Ätho divyu/t saA nu\mriuih (Jarütmaii. 
Kkam sat vipruA hahudh;( vadanti, 
Agnim, Yarnain, Mätarisvanam ähuh. 

c They call Indra, Mitra, Varu/?a, Agni, then there is 
that heavenly Garutmat with beautiful wings: the 
One that is they speak of in diflerent ways, they call 
it Agni, Yama, Mätaiisvan.* 

This is a clcar confes.sion, if not of Monotheism, at 
least of Monism, for it should be remarked that the 
Vedic poet, when he speaks of the one that truly 
exists, the bearer of many divine names, does not 
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even venture to put it in the masculine gender, but 
calls it the Ekam Sat, the only Eeing that exists. 

Another well-known verse of a similar character, in 
which, however, the masculine gender and a certain 
amount of human metaphor are still preserved, occurs 
in Big- veda X. 82, 3 : 

Y&h nah pitft ^anita* j&h vidhatä\ 
dhämani veda, bhüvanähi vi*va, 
Y&h dev&näm namadhä'A t-kaA evd, 
tarn samprasnam bhüvana yanti anyft. 

* He who is our father that begot us, he who is the creator, 
Ho who knows all places and all ereatures, 
He who gave names to the gods, being one only, 
To him all other- creatures go, to ask him.' 

I could add other passages, particularly from the 
Er&hmanas and Upanishads, all confirming Father 
Galmette's idea that the Veda is the best key to the 
religion of India, and that a thorough knowledge of 
it, of its strong as well as of its woak points, is in- 
dispensable to the Student of religion, and more 
particularly to the missionary who is anxious to 
make sincere converts. What is extraordinary is that 
the announcement of Father Calmettes discovery of 
the Veda passed off almost unheeded in Europe. 

Another French missionary, Father Pons, in 1740, 
sent a still more complete account of the literary 
treasures discovered in India. In it ho describes the 
four Vedas, the grammatical trcatiscs, the six Systems 
of philosophy, and the astronomy of the Hindus. 
But his Communications also excited no curiosity 
except among a few members of the French Institute. 
The world at large, which would have grected the 
discovery of a single ancient Greek statue with shouts 
of applause, had nothing to say to the unearthing 
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of a whole literature, of a whole world of ancient 
thought. 

European Scholar« aequainted with the Vedas. 

The Abbe Barthdlemy was one of the few European 
scholars who perceived the true import of the Com- 
munications sent home from India by French mis- 
sionaries, and he asked Father Coeurdoux in 1763 to 
send home a Sanskrit grammar. This shows that 
he was in real earnest, and feit impressed with the 
duty which these extraordinary Indian discoveries 
imposed on the learned men of Europe. After a time, 
grammars of the Sanskrit language reached Europe, 
and it will always remain an honour to Rome that 
the first grammar of the Sanskrit language was pub- 
lished at Rome in 1790, by a Carmelite friar, Paolino 
da S. Bartolomeo. He was a Gorman, by name of 
Johann Philip Werdin, not Wesdin, as he is often 
called, and had been actively employed as a mis- 
sionary in the south of India from 1776 to 1789. 

But after giving füll credit to the labours of Paolino 
da S. Bartolomeo and other Roman missionaries, the 
fact remains that there was as yet a smouldering 
curiosity only for all that concerned India. The 
flames of a true scientific enthusiasm for the ancient 
literature of that country did not burst forth tili they 
were lighted by a spark of genius. That spark came 
from Sir William Jones. Sir William Jones was a 
man of classical eulture and of wide interests. He 
was at homo in the best literary society of the age. 
He could speak with authority, as a scholar to 
scholars, as a philosopher to philosophers, and as 
a man of the world to men of the world. When in 
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1789 1 he published hiß translation of #akuntala, he 
forced the attention of the world, not only by the unex- 
peeted character of his discovery of a perfect dramatic 
work composed by a dark-skinned poet, but by the pure 
and classical style of hiß translation. His subsequent 
translation of the Laws of Manu did infinite credit to 
his patience and his ingenuity, and Coming from tho 
hand of a professed lawyer and a judge, it could not 
but attract the serious attention of all who were 
interested in ancient history, and more particularly, 
in ancient law. Of course, Sanskrit scholarship has 
made progress since the days of Sir William Jones, 
and it is easy now to point out a few mistakes in his 
renderings. But true scholars who, like Professor 
Bühler, have given us better translations of Manu, 
have been the first to acknowled^e Sir William Jones' 
great merits : whereas others who have never done a 
stitch of independent work, have dared to call his 
translations 'nreretricious.' 

Asiatlo Society of Benjral 

With the foundation of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
in 1784, the history of Sanskrit philology begins, and 
after a hundred years that society still holds the forc- 
most place as the Royal Exchange between Asia and 
Europe. I cannot here attempt to give an account 
of all the brilliant work done by Sanskrit scholars 
during the first Century of Indo-European scholarship. 
We are con^erned with the Vcdas only. And here it 

1 A translation of tho Bhagavadgita, by Charles Wilkins, had 
appeared before, in 17b5. Wilkins' translation of the Hitopadesa 
appeared in 1767. The first original Sanskrit text published was, 
I believe, the i^ttusamhara, in 17^2, under the auspices of Sir 
William Jones. 
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iß certainly surprising that the Vedas, the supreme 
importance of which was so clearly perceived by men 
like Father Calmette, Pons, Paolino da S. Bartolomeo, 
and others, ßhould have remained so long neglected. 
Sir W. Jones was fully imprcssed with their im- 
portance. He knew tbat the Laws of Manu, to which 
he assigned the extravagant antiquity of 1500 B.c. 
(they are now referred to about 400 A. D.), were modern 
in comparison with the Vedas, and derived their chief 
authority from them. 

A much greater scholar than even Sir William 
Jones, Henry Thomas Colebrooke, who with indefatig- 
able industry had'worked his way through the text 
and the enormous commcntaries of the Veda, and 
whose essay on the Vedas, published in 1805, is still 
a work of the highest authority, so far from exciting 
an active interest in these works, rather damped the 
enthusiasm of scholars who inight have wished to 
devote themselves to Vedic studies, by saying, as he 
does at the end of his essay : ' The Vedas are too 
voluminous for a complete translation of the whole, 
and what they contain would hardly reward the 
labour of the reader, much less that of the trans- 
lator.' 

Znterest aroused in Oermaay. 

Still the curiosity of the learned world had bcen 
roused. nut only in England, but in Germany also. 
While Goethe admired the graceful sijnplicity of 
Äikuntalä, his friend Herder, with the true instinct 
of the historian, was thirsting for the Veda. While 
others ascribed an extreme antiquity to the Laws 
of Manu and even to plays like Äakuntalä, he saw 
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clearly that whatever had been hitherto published of 
Sanskrit literature, was comparatively modern and 
secondary in its character. ' For the real Veda of the 
Indians,' he sighed, ' as well as for the real Sanskrit 
language, we shall probably have to wait a long time/ 

BnnMn'i projeeted Journey to Indla. 

How strong a desire had been awakened in Germany 
at that time for a real and authentic knowledge of the 
Veda, I learnt from my dear old friend Bunsen, when 
I first made his acquaintance in London in 1846. He 
was then Prussian Minister in London. He told nie 
that when he was quite a young man, he had made up 
his mind to go himself to India. to see whether there 
really was such a book as the Veda, and what it was 
like. But Bunsen was then a poor student at Göttingen, 
poorer even, I believe, than the poorest student in 
England or Scotland. What did he do to realize his 
dream? He became tutor to a young and very rieh 
American gentleman, well known in later life as one 
of the American milLonaires, Mr. Astor. Instead of 
aeeepting payment for his lessons, he stipulated with 
the young American, who had to return to the United 
States, that they should meet in Italy, and from thence 
proeeed together to Lidia on a voyage of literary dis- 
covery. Bunsen went to Italy, and waited and waited 
for his friend, but in vain. Mr. Astor was detained at 
home, and Bunsen, in despair, had to become private 
secretary to Niebuhr, who was then Prussian Minister 
at Rome. Brilliant as Bunsen's career became after- 
wards, he always regretted the failure of his youthful 
Bcheme. * I have been stranded,' he uaed to say, ' on 
the sands of diplomacy ; I should have been happier 

(2) E 
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had I remained a scholar.' This was the origin of my 
own friendship with Bunsen. 

When I called on him as Prussian Minister to have 
my passport visi in order to return to Germany, and 
when I explained to hiin how I had worked to bring 
out an edition of the text and commentary of the Rig- 
veda from MSS. scattered about in different libraries 
in Europe, and was now obliged to return to Germany, 
unable to complete my copies and collations of manu- 
ßcripts, he took my hand, and said, • I look upon you 
as myself, young again. Stay in London, and as to 
ways and means, let me s'ee to that.' Mind, I was then 
a young, unknown man. Bunsen had never seen me 
before. Let that be a lesson to young men, never to 
despair. If you have found a work to which you are 
ready to sacrifice the whole of your life, and if you 
have faith in yourselves, others will have faith in you, 
and, sooner or later, a work that must be done will be 
done. 

M88. of the Vota, brouffht to Enrope. 

But I have not yet finished the account of the final 
discovery of the Veda. 

After Colebrooke's return from India, manuscripts 
of the Veda and its commentaries had become acces- 
sible in Lond' n. The first who made an attempt to 
study these manuscripts. to copy and collate them, 
and prepare them for publieation, was Rosen. As the 
result of his labours he published in 1830 his Rigvedae 
Sjwimen. It contained a few hymns only, but it 
produced a great impression, because, after all, it was 
the first authentic specimen of the ancient Vedic lan- 
guage submitted to the scholars of Europa Rosen 
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undertook to bring out the whole of the Rig-veda, but 
he found the preliminary work, the study of Säyana's 
comnientary and of all the literature pertaining to it, 
far more difficult than he expected. When after seven 
years of hard and patient labour Rosen died in 1837, 
all that there was to be published after his death in 
1838, was the first book of the Rig-veda in Sanskrit, 
with a Latin translation and notes. 

With Rosen's death the thread of the history of Vedic 
scholarship seeins broken again. Many learned papers 
were written on the Veda, all based on Rosen's post- 
humous volume. Bopp constantly availed himself 
of the Veda for his Comparative Grammar. Lassen, 
Benfey, Kuhn, and others, all drew as much inforuia- 
ticn as possible out of the 121 hymns which Rosen 
had placed within their reach. But the only scholar 
in Europe who went beyond Rosen, and who really 
forins the connecting link between the first and the 
second periods of Vedic scholarship, was Eugfene 
Burncuf at Paris. 

Sufin* Bnrnouf in Frano«. 

Historical justice requires that Burnoufs merits 
ßhould be fully recognised, because, owing to his being 
called away to Buddhist ic studies. and owing to his 
early death, very little of his work on the Veda has 
come to the knowledge of the world, except through 
bis disciples. First of all, Burnouf worked hard in 
collecting MSS. of the principal Vedas, of their com- 
mentaries, and of other works neccssary for their 
elucidation. He had persuaded Guizot^wlio was tben 

1 See Appendix IV. 
E 2 
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Prime Minister in France, to provide the funds neces- 
sary for the acquisition of these M SS. ; others he had 
acquired at his own expense. With the help of these 
MSS. he gained a wider acquaintance with Vedic 
literature than was possessed at that time by any 
other scholar. Scholars came from all parts of Europe 
to attend his lectures. These lectures were given at 
the College de France. They were attended by Neve, 
Gorresio, Roth, Goldstücker, Barth e'lemy St. Hilaire, 
Bardelli, and others, who have all done good work, 
though some of thera have gone to rest from their 
labours. In these lectures Burnouf laid before us in 
the most generous spirit his own views on the Inter- 
pretation of the Veda, his own results, and his own 
plans for the future. The true principles of the inter- 
pretation of the Veda, the necessity of beginning with 
the native commentaries, and the equal necessity of 
going beyond theni and discovering the .true meaning 
of the Vedic language by the same method of decipher- 
ment which Burnouf himself had so triumphantly 
applied to the Avesta and to the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, were then for the tirst time clearly enunciated. 
And not only was all his knowledge freely communi- 
cated to his pupils, but his own MSS. were readily 
placed at their disposal, if only they would work and 
help in the advancement of Vedic scholarship. 

We were allowed to handle for the first time, not 
only the texts of the Vedas and their commentaries, 
but such books as the Nirukta the Prätisakhyas, 
the Kalpa-sütras were freely placed at our disposal. 
There can be no question whatever that the founder 
of the critical school of Vedic scholarship was Burnouf, 
though he himself was the very last man to claim any 
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credit for what he had done. The seed which he had 
sown bore ample fruit, and that was all he cared for. 
In Roths Essays on the Veda (1846) we see the first 
results of Burnouf s teaching, and in his later. works, 
his edition of the Nirukta (1852) and his valuable 
contributions to the Petersburg Dictionavy, the same 
scholar has provod hiinself a worthy disciple of that 
great French savant. 

My edition of the Riff-wda. 

I had coine to Paris to attend Burnoufs lectures, 
and with very vague notions as to an edition of the 
text and the commentary of the Rig-veda. You must 
remember that the Vedas had never been published in 
India, though for more than three thousand years they 
had held there the same place which the Bible holds 
with us. They existed both in oral tradition, as they 
still exist, and in MSS., more or less perfect, more or 
less correct. These MSS. therefore had to be copied, 
and then to be collated. This was comparatively 
an easy task. The real difficulty began with the 
commentary. First of all, that commentary was 
enormous, and filled about four volumes quarto of 
a thousand pages each. While the MSS. of the text 
were generally correct, those of the commentary were 
inostly very carelessly written, füll of omissions, and 
often perfectly unintelligible. But the greatest diffi- 
culty of all was that Saya/ta, the Compiler of the great 
commentary, who lived in the fourteenth Century 
a.D. 1 , quoted largely from a literature which was at 
that time entirely unknown to us, which existed in 

1 He beoamo president of the College of Srtngeri in 1331, and died 
in 1366. 
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MSS. only, and often not even in MSS. acccssible in 
Europe. My idea was to give extracts only from this 
comnientary, but on this point Burnouf resisted with 
all his might. We must have the whole or nothing, 
he used to say, and often when I dcspaired of my 
task, he encouraged and helped me with his advice. 
Bcfore I could begin the first volume of my edition of 
Sayä/tas connncntary, I had to read, to copy, and to 
index the piincipal works which were constantly 
referred to by Saya^a— a little library by itself. 
However, in 1849 the first volume appeared, and 
twenty-five years later, in 1875, the whole work was 
finished. 

I have thus tried to give you a short sketch of the 
discovery of the Veda. My own task was not that of 
a discovercr, but that of a patient excavator only. 
With every new platform that was laid bare, with 
every new volume that was published, scholars rushed 
in to examine what had been found, to sift the ashes, 
to clear the genuine antiquities from the rubbish. 
Critical scholarship did not wait tili the whole of 
Säya/ias coinmentary was finished. A number of 
excellent young scholars have been at work on the 
Veda in every country of Europe. In India also a 
new interost has sprung up in Vedic literature, and 
with every year new light is thrown on the enig- 
matic utterances of the Vedic Rishis. What these 
utterances are, what the Rig-veda really is, what the 
whole of Vedic literature contains, I shall have to 
explain to you in my next lecture. 



LECTÜRE IV. 

■ 

BUBVEY OP VEDIC LITERATURE. 
PecnllAT Chaxmoter of Xndian Antiquity. 

WE saw how the Veda was discovered, how the 
ancient city of Vedic thought was excavated, 
and how a world which had lain buried for thousands 
of years was called back to life in our own time. No 
doubt the ruins of Carnac in Egypt look grander, the 
palaces of Nineveh are moro magnificent, the streets 
and houses and temples at Pompeii are more imposing 
than a hundred voluines of Vedic literature. But 
what is it that gives life to the colossal ruins of 
Carnac, what allows us a real insight into the palaces 
of Nineveh, what imparts to the streets and houses 
and temples of Pompeii a meaning and a real human 
interest, if not the inscriptions on their walls and the 
rolls of papyrus and parchment which teil us of the 
thoughts of the ancient Egyptians. or Assyrians, or 
Romans ? Mere monuments, mere lists of kings, mere 
names of battles, what do they teach us ? But give us 
ojie thought, one truly human sentiment, and we feel 
at home among those ancient ruins, the Babylonian 
statues begin to live, the Egyptian mummies begin 
to speak, and the streets of ancient Pompeii swarm 
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once more with Senators, with philosophers, and the 
gay society of ancient Italy. 

Höre it is where tho discoveries in India assert 
their superiority over all oiher discoveries in ancient 
history. It is true we have no really ancient temples 
or palaces in that country. Massive stone buildings 
were probably unknown in India before the rise of 
Buddhism and the conquests of Alexander, and even 
if they had existed, they would have perished long 
ago in the peculiar climate of India. The Indian 
mind had no faith in that small immortality which 
the kings of Egypt and Babylon valued so much, and 
strove to secure for themselves by their stupendous 
edifices. The Hindu always feit himself a niere 
stranger on earth, a sojourner in a foreign land, and 
the idea of perpetuating his name and fame for a few 
thousand years by brick and mortar never entered his 
mind, tili he had learnt it frora Outsiders. 

But if the Aryas in India have left us no stones, 
they have left us bread — thoughts to feed on, riddles 
to solve, lessons to learn, such as we find nowhere 
eise. 

M «Alling- of Veda. 

We call what they have left us Veda. Now what 
does Veda mean? It means knowledge, and it is 
letter by letter the sanie word as the Greek olba, i.e. 
Folba, only that Veda is a noun, while olba is a verb. 
But the verb also exists in Sanskrit, and as we have 
to learn in Greek that olba is a perfect with the 
meaning of the present, we have to learn in Sanskrit 
that veda is a perfect, but ineans *I know.' 

Is this a mere accident, a mere coincidence ? Cer- 
tainly not. It is one of those suiall facts of the 
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Science of Language which can teach us volumes. 
This similarity betwecn, or rather this identity of, 
Sanskrit veda and Greek olba, clenches with the 
force of an hydraulic hammer the original unity of 
the Speakers of Greek and Sanskrit. If perfect San- 
skrit was spoken 1500 b.c., and if perfect Greek was 
spoken about the same time, then these two streams 
of language which had diverged even at that time so 
much that not one word in them was exactly the 
same, that Homer and VasishfAa would have been 
perfectly unintelligible to each other, these two 
streams of language, I say, must once have formed 
one stream, and in that one stream this so-called 
irregulär perfect must have been formed once for all. 
No other explanation is possible for that simple 
equation veda = ot8a. 

But this perfect veda and olba, with the meaning 
of the present, may teach us another lesson also, 
namely, that these early framers of language held the 
same, whether right or wrong, view on the nature of 
human knowledge which Locke held. If he said, 
Nihil in intellectu qaod nou ante fuerit in sensu, 
they expressed *I know' by 'I have seen,' — the 
only saving clause beiug in the implied /, which may 
represent what Leibnitz added, nihil, nisi intellectus. 

But it is time now to ask what this Veda really is. 
The Veda has become such a power, not only in 
linguistic research, but in all antiquarian, religious, 
and philosophical studies, that no honest student can 
be satisfied w r ith a vague idea of what the Veda is. 
I am afraid a more detailed survey of Vodic literature 
will prove somewhat tedious, but to a real student of 
religion such knowledge is absolutely indispensable. 
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* 

The Rig-veda, the only trne Veda. 

It ha8 been usual to speak of three or even of four 
Vedas, namely, the Rig-veda, Yar/ur-veda, Sama- 
veda, to which tho Atharva-veda has been added 
as the fourth. Now although from an Indian point 
of view this is perfectly correct, nothing can be more 
mißleading from an historical point of view. From 
an historical point of view there is but one real Veda, 
the Rig-veda, and when we say the Rig-veda, what 
we mean is the Hig-veda-samhitÄ only, the collection 
of hymns, and nothing eise. When we speak of the 
Veda as representing the earliest phase of thought 
and language accessible to the historian on Aryan 
ground, that phase of thought inust not be looked for 
in what are called the Ya^ur veda and Säma-veda, 
but in the hymns of the Rig-veda only, to which 
possibly 8ome populär verses collected in the Atharva- 
veda may have to be added. Whenever therefore I 
speak of the Veda in general, whenever I appeal to 
the Veda as the foundation of the science of language, 
uiythology, and religion, what I mean iß the Rig- 
veda, the Veda of the sacred hymnß which belonged 
to the ancient inhabitants of the country of the Seven 
Rivers. 

Brahmanlc View of the Vedas. 

In order to explain how the confusion between the 
Rig-veda and the other so-called Vedaß arose, I must 
explain to you the view which the Brähmans them- 
ßelves take of their ancient sacred literature. 

According to them there are three Vedas (trayt 
vidyä), or, according to later authorities, four, the 
Rig-veda, Ya^ur-veda, S&ma-veda, and, as the 
fourth, the Atharva-veda. 
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Each of these Vedas, as we now possess it, consists 
of two parts, called Samhitä and BrähmaTia. The 
Samhitäs, literally collections, cormist of Mantras, 
or metrical compositions, the Brähinanas are in 
prose. 

TIm Riff-ved». 

Let us begin with tho Rig-veda. Big, which is a 
modification of rik means a verse, originally a verse 
of praise, for the root ark in one of its ramifications 
has taken the sense of praising and cclebrating. 
Hence arka also, a hymn of praise. 

The Sar/thita of the Rig-veda, as we find it in our 
MSS., is a large collection of hymns, chiefly but not 
exclusively of a religious character. It is really a 
collection of collections, for it consists of ten so-called 
Ma?uialas, lit. rounds or spheres, and each of these 
Mara/alas forms by itself an independent collection, 
and belonged originally to one or other of the great 
Vedic families. 

Tbe Ten MantfalM. 

We can distinguish between Maw/alas II to VII, 
which are distinctly Ma?ie/alas belonging to certain 
families, and the remaining four Ma-su/alas, which are 
less distinctly the property of Vedic families. 

Thus the second Mam/ala belongs to the family 
of GWtsamada (Bhärgava). 

The third to that of Viavämitra. 

The fourth „ „ Vamadeva (Gautama). 

Thefifth „ „ Atri. 

The sixth „ „ Bharadvägra. 

The seventh „ „ Vasish£/<a. 
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The first Mancfola is not ascribed to any family in 
particular, but is called by native authorities the 
Mancüala of the #atar£ins, that is of the poets who 
each contributed about a hundred verses to this book. 
The eighth Ma?itZala contains a large number of 
hymns composed in a peculiar inetre, called Pra- 
gäthas. 

While the eighth Ma?*cZala seeins to have been col- 
lected chiefly on the strength of the similarity of 
metre, the ninth was evidently intended to com- 
prehend hymns addressed to one and the same deity, 
namely, Soma. 

The f amilies who principaUy contributed to these 
three books, the first, the eighth, and the ninth, are 
the Känvas and Angirasas. though other families are 
not excluded. 

Lastly, the tenth book seems to contain whatever 
was left over of Vedic poetry. It is called the 
Ma?irfala of the long and short, or miscellaneous 
hymns. The poets also seem to belong promiscuously 
to every one of the ancient Vedic families. 

It was very natural on the strength of these facta 
to suppose that the six Family Manrfalas, II to VII, 
were the oldest collections ; that they were followed 
by the eighth and ninth MancJalas, each having its 
own distinctive character and purpose, and that in 
the end the first and tenth MancZalas were added, 
containing the last gleanings of the ancient col- 
lectors. 

M ethod in the CoUection of the Ten M andalM. 

But if we examine the character of the ten Ma 1 »- 
dalas more closely, we shall find that such a theory 
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can hardly be justified. There is clearly one and the 
same System, according to which every one of these 
ten books has been collected. It is not by accident, 
as I pointed out long ago 1 , that in every one of these 
Manrfalas, except the eighth 2 and ninth, the first hymns 
are those addressed to Agni, and that these are followed 
by hymns addressed to Indra. Native students of the 
Veda were fully aware of this fact, and we can only 
account for it by admitting that the collection of all, 
or at least of eight of the Ma7w/alas, was earried out 
under the same presiding spirit. 

Another feature common to several of the Man</alas 3 
is a certain arithmetical order of the hymns. Here 
I should mention first of all that each MaWala is 
divided into a number of Anuväkas, i.e. recitations 
or chapters. In many of these Anuväkas the hymns 
follow each other according to the diminishing number 
of verses. This fact no one could help perceiving 
who looked at the tabular index printed at the end 
of my edition of the Rig-veda 4 . But the frequency 
with which this law was broken prevented most 
scholars from drawing the important lesson which, 
I believe, Professor Grassmann was the first to draw, 
namely, that whenever that rule is broken, there 
must have been a reason for it. The chief reason 
is supposed to have been that the hymns which break 
the rule were later additions, and that in some cases 
shorter hymns at the end of an Anuväka had been 

1 Rig-veda-Sanhita. translation, vol. i. p. xxv. 

* The eighth Mantfnla bogins with hymn» to Indra, not, as Prof. 
Weber asserts, with hymns to Agni. The tenth Mantfala beging 
with hymns to Agni. 

8 Cf. Delbrück in Jenaer Literaturzeitung y 1875, p. 867. 

* Bergaigne, Journal Atriatiqite, 1886, p. 197. 
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wrongly united into one large hymn. This has been 
a most useful lesson for critical purposes, though in 
some cases the knife of the operating critics may have 
beon handled with too great boldness l . 

There are many characteristics, however, which all 
the Marafalas share in common, and which show the 
working of a common System on the part of the 
collectors. The collectors were evidently impressed 
with the idea that every hymn must have a poet, 
and that every poet must belong to a certain family. 
In many cases it is quite evident that these namea 
were fanciful ; still in none of the Ma?i(iala8 do we 
find a hymn without the names of poet or deity. 
That hymns addressed to the same deity were 
generally kept together, we have seen already. 
There is the same tendency also to keep hymns of 
the same poets together. Nor can there be any doubt 
that the same general theory of metre had been ac- 
cepted by the Compilers of all the ten Ma?uZalas. 

It seems to me quite clear from theso facts that we 
must admit a period, it may be of one or of two 
generations only, during which a few individuals 
agreed to collect the sacred poetry that had been 
preserved in six of the most prominent Brahinanic 

1 Tili«, as has bocn shown by Delbrück, Grassmann, and others, 
is verv clear in the seventh Ma»tfala. There the hvmns addressed 
to each deity diminish regularly in succession, except at the end of 
each group. 

(1) Hymns addressed to Agni, regulär 1-14, irregulär 15-17. 

(2) ,, „ Indra, „ l»-30, „ 31-33. 

(3) „ „ the Visve, regulär 34-54, irregulär 55. 
(4S „ „ the Marutas, regulär 56-58, irregulär 59. 

(5) „ „ Sürya, the Marutas, and Varuna, regulär 

60-65, irregulär 66. 

(6) „ „ the Asvinau, regulär 67-73. irregulär 74. 

(7) „ „ Ushas, regulär 75-80, irregulär öl. 
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families, that the same individuals, or their immediate 
successor8, superintended the other four collections 
also, which are contained in the eighth, the ninth, 
the first, and the tenth Maw/alas, and that in this 
way one great collection, the Rig-veda-sa?/ihitä, was 
finished. The whole collection of hymns is sometimes 
called Dä#atayi, i.e. consisting of ten parts, as it 
were, the Decamerone. Daaataya is an adjective, 
meaning what belongs to the ten Mam/alas. 

Vnmber of Hymni. 

Thiß collection, as we now possess it, handed down 
in the school of the $äkalas, consists of 1017 hymns 
(Mantras or Süktas), while in the school of the Bash- 
kalas their nuinber amounted to 1025. There are 
besides eleven hymns, called the Välakhilya hymns *, 
which were added at the end of the sixth Anuväka 
of the eighth Mawc/ala. If we count them together 
with the 1017 hymns of the >S'äkalas, we get a sum 
total of 1028 Vedic hymns. There are other spurious 
hymns called Khilas, but they are not counted with 
the hymns of the Sa?uhitä. 

The FritisdlLhya*. 

These 1028 hymns became soon the subject of a 
niost minute study, a kind of Masoretic exegesis. They 
had to be learnt by heart, and their exact pronuncia- 
tion was laid down with the greatest care in works 
called Pratiöäkhyas 2 . The date of these Prätiaa- 

1 There can be no doubt that theso elcven hymns were added at 
a later time, and that they had existed before as a separate collec- 
tion. This is best shown by the fact that they ad mit Galitas from 
themselves only, except in one doubtful ease, tani tva vayam. 

* The Pratwakhyas form one of the six Vedangas, viz. the .S'ikshft. 
Goldstücker denied it. but ho is refuted by the ßtk-pratisakhya itself, 
which says, S. 827, that it is krttttnaw vedangain anindyam 
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khyas has been fixed with as much probability as is 
attainable in such matters, in about the fifth or sixth 
Century B.c. They are certainly prior to the great 
grammarian Pänini who quotes verbat im from the 
Prati6akhya belonging to the Ääkala school of the 
Rig-veda l . 

Dat« of the Fratisakhya. 

In this Prätisakhya we have clear proof that the 
author of it, coinm ;nly called Äaunaka, knew our 
collection of hjftnns, consisting of ten Mawrfalas. He 
speaks of däsatayi- verses, i.e. verses found in the 
ten MaraZalas. He actually quotes a passage as 
Coming from the tenth Maru/ala 3 (Sütra 313). In 
fact, his various rules presuppose not only the col- 
lection of the ten MancZalas, but the exact collocation 
also of the hymns in each Ma?ieZala, such as we now 
possess them. It is thus and thus only that he is 
able to say, as he does, that a certain verse (1. 133, 6) 
is the longest, and another the shortest (VI. 45, 29), 
among all the verses of the ten Ma??</alas. 

He goes even further, and he shows himself so 
certain of every consonant and vowel of the whole 
text of the ten Ma?irfalas being in its right place, that 
he can say (S. 309) with perfect assurance and with 

arsham , ' a comp] et o Vedanga, faultless, and canonical.' The first 
Prati'&khya published was that of the Rig-veda (1856-69). There 
are, lesides the two Prätisakhyas of the Yagrur-veda, one for the 
Vagasaneyi sawhita, the other for the Taittiriya. and the Atharva- 
prätisakhya. A Sama-pratisakhya has been published by Satyavrata 
Samasrami in the Usha, vol. i. No. 3 seq. 

1 See Appendix V. 

9 Rig-veda-pratisakhya, 997,gyesh/Aa dftsataylshu rtTrftm, the longest 
of the verses among the DiUatayis. I thought that Dasatayi 
might here be meant as a name of MaruZala, becauso the text has 
rifcim. not rikshu. See, liowever, Sutras 94t> and 9!»3. 

3 The frchnical term Mautfala occurs tirst in the Aitareya-äranyaka 
and in the Grthya-sütras. 
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perfect correctness, that, for instance, Compounds 
ending with the words varuna and vrata shorten 
their last vowel, provided a conscnant or semi-vowel 
follows, and this through the whole of the Rig-veda, 
except in thirteen hymns which are ascribed to Medhä- 
Uthi J (I. 12; 1.24). 

Minutiae of the Fratixakhya. 

Such statements occur again and again, and leave 
us in no doubt that not a Single hymn could have 
been added to our collection, nor a single line be 
changed, after the date of the Prätisäkhyas. 

This is a most important point, for unloss our argu- 
ments can be upset, we now possess the certainty 
that the Masoretic studies of the sixth and fifth cen- 
turies B. c. presuppose, nay postulate the existence, 
not only of Vedic hymns in general, but of our collec- 
tion of these hymns in ten Mawc/alas ; and not only 
of our collection in ten Maiu/alas, but of every hymn 
exactly in that place in which we now find it, witli 
every word in its right place, nay with eveiy vowel, 
either lengthened or shortened, exactly as they are 
lengthened or shortened in our MSS. This means that 
the text, exactly as we possess it in MSS. not more 
than about 500 years old, had become the subject of 
most minute scholastic studies about 500 it. c. 

The Anukramarti» of ßaunaka. 

And now we may advance another step. The same 
author, Saunaka, to whom the authorship of one 
Prätiaakhya is ascribed, is also mentioned as the 
author of certain indices to the Rig-veda, called Anu- 
kramanis, literally, ' after-stoppings/ Tluse indicea 

1 See Appendix VI. 
(2) F 
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contain the number of Manrfalas, of Anuväkas, and 
of hymns, the names of the authors and the deities, 
and the metres. 

Most of these single indices have been preserved to 
us, or they existed at least as late as the time of 
Säyawa, fourteenth Century. They were superseded, 
however, by the more comprehensive index of Kätyä- 
yana, the Sarvänukramani. These indices again pre- 
suppose the text of the ten Mawcfalas in all its 
important features exactly such as we now possess 
it, and thus enable us to say that the bridge of our 
argument spans a distance of more than two thousand 
years, and lande us about 500 b. c. in the schools of 
the Brähmans, the so-called Parishads, where we see 
teacher and pupils learning by heart exactly the 
same Veda which we are studying at present. 



Inmb« of V«nMS of the Siff-Ted*. 

We saw that, according to the oalculation of those 
ancient scholars, the Rig-veda-samhitä consisted then, 
as it does now, of ten Ma?u2alas, eighty-five Anuväkas, 
and 1028 Süktas or hymns. But they went fur- 
ther in their oalculations, and counted 10,402 verses 1 , 
153,826 words, 432,000 syllables. These calculations, 
I am obliged to confess, have not yet been checked, 
except that of the verses, and here there is a dis- 
crepancy, but only a slight one. On an average, how- 
ever, a hymn may be said to consist of ten verses, so 
that the number of 10,402 verses for 1028 hymns 
cannot be far wrong. 

This will give you an idea of the extent of the real 
Veda, or the Rig-veda-samhita. If we take into 

1 See Appendix VII. 
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account the leDgth of the Vedic verses, as compared 
with the Greek hexameter, the Rig-veda rnay be said 
to contain nearly as much as the Iliad and Odyssey 
together. 

This is all we have and ever shall have for studying 
fchat ancient period in the history of the Aryan race 
which precedes in language, mythology, and religion 
the Homeric period, hitherto the most aneient known 
period in the history of our race. 

The 8&ma-v«d&. 

If all the rest of what is called Vedic literature had 
been lost, we should not have been much the poorer 
for it. To the student of the history of Sanskrit 
literature the other so-called Vedas are no doubt of 
very high interest, as they form the connecting link 
between the ancient Vedic period and the later 
Sanskrit literature. But in the eyes of the general 
historian they cannot compare with what is really 
unique in the literature of the whole world, the 
hymns of the Rig-veda. 

What then are the other so-called Vedas ? 

What is called the S&ma-veda-samhitä is no 
more than a compilation of verses contained in the 
Rig-veda, which had to be sung at certain sacrifices, 
and not simply to be recited, as were the hymns of the 
Rig-veda. Säman means melody. Very often single 
verses are taken out of the hymn to which they ori- 
ginally belonged, in order to be sung together at 
certain sacrifices. Thero are only seventy-eight out 
of the 1549 verses of the Sama-veda 1 which have not 

1 See Ludwig, Rig-veda, iii. pp. 419-426. Aufrecht, Rig-veda, 
•econd edition, vol. ii. p. xlv. 

F 2 
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been found in our text of the Rig-veda. All the rest 
are simply the same as we find them in the Rig-veda, 
with slight variatiohs, representing the various read- 
ings of different recensions (sakhä) but by no means, 
as was once supposed *, a more ancient text. 

Ya^ur-veda. 

What we call the Ya^rur-veda-samhitä, is a col- 
lection of verses and sacrificial formulas, intended for 
the use of the priests who, while performing the sacri- 
fice, had to mutter these verses and formulas. Ya(/us 2 
is the name for these sacrificial formulas, as y&gna, is 
the name of sacrifice. 

What then is the difference between the collection 
of hymns of the Rig-veda and the two collections of 
hymns of the Ya#ur-veda and Säma-veda ? 

The collection of hymns of the Rig-veda represents 
an historical event, like the final collection of the 
books of the Old Testament. It arose from a desire 
to preserve from destruction the sacred poetry that 
was the property of certain families, in order to hand 
it down as a whole from generation to generation. 

The JTAa&daa or M antra Perlod. 

I have formerly called the period during which the 
hymns collected in the Rig-veda were originally com- 
posed, the Kh an das period, Amandas being one of 

1 This idea of Prof. Weber's has been sufficiently refüted by 
Burneil. Ärsheya-brahmana, p. xvi, and by Aufrecht, Rig-veda, 
second edition, p. xxxvii. 

* The distinetion of n'A:, säman, and yagua is clearly laid 
down in the Aitareya-aranyaka. II. 8, 6, 8 : ' A rik verse, a gdtha, 
a kumbya (a moral saw) are measured (metrical). A Ya^ois line, 
an invocation i nigada),and general remarks, these are not measured. 
A Säman, or any portion of it (gesh/ia, i.e. parvan} is musical.' 
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the oldest nanies for these sacred verses, and I have 
tried to distinguish it from the period in which these 
verses were collected and studied as a whole, which I 
called the Mantra period, mantra being the tech- 
nical name for these hymns. But later researches 
have convinced me that with regard to the Rig-veda 
the Mantra period simply represents the closing of 
the Amandas period, while with legard to the Yagrur- 
veda and Säma-veda it has now bccoine clear that 
there never was a Mantra period at all, but that even 
the first collect ion of these hymn» and formulas 
belongs to a later period, that of the prose Bräh- 
manas, and certainly did not precede that period. 

The Prose Bx&hmanas. 

' I mentioned before that, according to Hindu autho- 
rities, every Veda consists of a collection of hyrans, 
Samhitäs, and Brahmanas. These Brähma?*as are 
the earliest specimens of prose literature in India 
which we possess, and their object was to describe 
the elaborate System of sacrifices w T hich had grown up 
among the Br&hmans, and to show how the hymns 
or portions of the hymns should be used at each 
8acrifice. 

For the Performance of these sacrifices, particularly 
of the great sacrifices, three distinct classes of priests 
were required. One class had to per form the manual 
labour, which was very considerable, the Clearing of 
the sacrificial ground, the erection of altars, the 
lighting of the fire, the preparation of the offerings, 
&c. They were called Adhvaryus, the labouring 
priests, and their duties, mixed up with endless specu- 
lationß, were described in the Brähmawas of the 
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Adhvaryus. They formed the Brähmanafl of the 
Yagfur-veda. 

Another class of priests had to sing. They were 
called Udgatris, the einging priests, and their re- 
spective duties were in the same way described in the 
Brabmawas of the UdgätWs, or, as they are also called, 
the ifAandogas, i.e. the singers of the Amandas. 
These formed the Brahmas as of the Säma-veda. 

A third class of priests had to recite certain hymns 
with the utmost correctness of articulation. They 
were called Hotris, the reciting priests, and their 
duties were described in the Brähmawas of the Hotri 
priests. They formed the Brahmanas of the Rig-veda. 

The Br&hmanM of thm Ya^ur-vedA. 

We can best study the historical growth of the 
Brähmanas in the case of the Adhvaryu priests, the 
actual perform ers of the sacrifices. 

We ppssess for the Adhvaryus four ancient works 
containing explanations of the sacrifice, — 

(1) The Kä^Aaka, belonging to the sehool of the 
Kal/tas, 

(2) The KapishJAala-ka^a Samhitä, belonging to 
the sehool of the KapishlAala-kal&as, 

(3) The Maiträyanf Samhitä,, belonging to the 
sehool of the Maiträyanas, and 

(4) The Taittirfyaka. 

In these four works the verses to be used by the 
Adhvaryu priest are given in proper order for each 
sacrifice, and they are aecompanied by prose portions, 
containing Instructions and general observations. 

It will be observed that two of them are called 
Sawhit&s, though they would more correctly have 
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been called Brähmanas. There is. in fact, no other 
Brahmana for the KapishtfAala-kaMas and tbe Maiträ- 
yaniyas, besides what is here called their Sa?w hita. The 
Taittiriyaka, however, exists in two portions, one called 
Samhitä, the other Brähmana. But here again there is 
really no distinction between the two, the Brähinana 
being simply a continuation and appendix of the Sam- 
hitä. Samhitä, in fact, is a misnomer, as applied to the 
Maiträyaniya and the Kapish^ala-ka^a Sa?nhitas, 
and, in spite of native tradition, it would be far better 
to call these collections of the Taittiriyas, Maitra- 
yanas, and KapishtfAala-ka/Aas, Brähmanas. 

After a time, however, it was feit to be useful for 
the priests, when perform ing the sacrifice, to have a 
separate collection of the hymns and sacrificial for- 
niulas, and another containing the rules of the sacri- 
fice and the explanatory notes. And thus we find in 
the school of the Vä(/asaneyins a Samhitä, con- 
taining nothing but the hymns, and a Brähmana, 
containing nothing but the explanations. In this 
form the Ya#ur-veda is called the Bright Yagrur- 
veda, in contradistinction from the Dark Ya#ur- 
veda, in which hymns and explanations are mixed. 
The Brähma?ia of the Bright Yagrur-veda is called the 
ßatapatha-brähmana, and it exists in two texts, 
as handed down by the two schools of the Mädhy- 
andinas and Känvas. 

We are thus enabled to see how the so-called 
Samhitä of the Yagrur-veda, the collection of verses 
and formulas to be used by the Adhvaryu priest, arose. 
It existed first as part and parcel of a Brähmana, and 
was afterwards extracted and separated from it for 
the benefit of the officiating priest. It is therefore 
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really subsequent, not antecedent to the Brähma7ia. 
It is no more than a manual for the use of the Adh- 
varyus, the labouring priests, extracted from a pre- 
vious work in prose, which gave a füll account of 
that portion of the sacrifice which this one class of 
priests, the Adhvaryus, had to perform, together with 
the necessary verses. 

TIm Bx&hmanaji of ihm 8&ma-v«dft. 

Exactly the same seems to have taken place with 
the Säma-veda. Here too we have Br&hmawas, such 
as the Tä/ndya-brähmana in twenty-five books, dis- 
coursing on that portion of the sacrifice which feil 
to the share of the singing priests. After a time a 
hymn-book was feit to be useful, and a Säma-veda- 
sarahitä was put together which we still possess in 
two forms, either as simple texts (Süma-veda-är&ika), 
or as adapted to the melodies (Grämageyagäna, Araw- 
yagäna) 1 . 

We shall now be better able to see the difference 
between the collection of the hymns of the Rig-veda, 
the Rig-veda-samhita, and the other collections of 
hymns, the Yagrur-veda-samhitä, and the Säma-veda- 
sa7?ihitä. The latter were collected for the special 
benefit of certain classes of priests, and were, so far 
as we can judge, put together subsequently to the 
composition of the proße Brähmanas. They were 
mere extracts from more ancient Brähmanas. The 
Rig-veda-sa'wihitä, on the contrary, has nothing to do 
with the sacrifice. It is true that a third class of 
priests, the Hotris, have likewise to recite many 

1 See Appendix VIH. 
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of the hymns of the Rig-veda during the Performance 
of the sacrifice. But there is no collection giving 
these hymns in the order in which they have to be 
recited by the Hotri priests. Such a collection would 
have been analogous to the hynin-Books of the labour- 
ing and the singing priests, while the collection of the 
Rig-veda hymns, as we possess it, is really an his- 
torical collection, carried out in common, as we saw, 
by a number of Brahmanic families, and by itselt 
utterly useless for sacrificial purposes. 

The Brihmana of the Riff-veda. 

It seems that the Hot?*i priests, the reciters, were 
the most highly educated Brähmans. It was their 
duty not only to know the whole of the hymns of 
the Rig-veda by heart, and to learn to pronounce 
them with the greatest accuracy, but likewise to 
learn from their Brähma??as at what part of the 
sacrifice certain hymns and portions of hymns had 
to be recited. We still possess two of these Bräh- 
manas, intended for the use of the reciting priests, 

(1) The Aitareya-brähmana, belonging, aecording to 
Satyavrata, to the Ääkhä of the AS'äkalas, 

(2) The Kaushitaki - brähmariÄ, also called the 
Äänkhäyana-brähmana. 

If, aecording to the indicaiions contained in these 
Brähmawas, the hymns and verses to be recited by 
the Hotri priests had been collected and arranged 
aecording to the order of the different sacrifices, we 
should then have had a Rig-veda- sawhita on a level 
with the Samhitäs of the other Vedas. As it is, the 
Rig-veda-sawhitA stand« by itself. It had a different, 
not a purely priestly origin, and, so far as we can 
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judge at present, it was anterior, not posterior, to the 
Brähmana period. 

The true Veda. 

What is the result of all this ? It is this, that we 
roally possess one collection only of ancient hymns 
which by itself represents the earliest period of Indian 
language, mythology, and religion. This is called the 
Rig-veda-samhita, and can alone be spoken of as the 
true Veda. 

Between the period represented by these hymns, 
the duration of which inay have been many Cen- 
times, and the period which gave rise to the prcse 
works called Brabmawas, there is a complete break. 
How it came about we cannot teil, but it is a fact 
that the authors of the Br&hmawas had completely 
lost the true meaning of the Vedic hymns. Their 
interpretations, or rather misinterpretations, of these 
ancient hymns are perfectly astounding. Their one 
idea is the sacrifice, which had assumed such pro- 
portions, and had been elaborated with such hair- 
splitting minuteness that we may well understand 
how the Erähmans had no thoughts left for anything 
eise. The hymns had become in time a merely subor- 
dinate portion of the sacrifice. The proper position 
of a log of wood or of a blade of grass round the 
sacrificial fire, seemed of more consequence than the 
expressions of gratitude, the prayers for forgiveness 
of sin, or the praises of the mighty deeds of the gods, 
contained in the hymns of their ancestors. 

The BxahmanM of the Brahmam. 

I think, therefore, that we may speak of a period 
of Brahmawas following on the period of the hymns, 
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and the very name of Biähmana period would fully 
characterise it. The name Brahma na, has nothing to 
do with brahman, in the special sense of prayer, 
or sacrificial formula and ceremony. These are not 
the principal or exclusive objects of the Brähinanas. 
The name Br&hmana was derived either from brah- 
man, neuter, meaning the clergy or priesthood, just 
as kshatram means the nobility, or directly from 
brahman, nom., brahmä, masc., the priest, and 
more especially the superintending priest. For it 
should be remembered that, in addition to the three 
classes of priests whom I mentioned before, the 
labouring, the singing. and the reciting priests, there 
was a fourth class who had to watch the progress of 
the sacrifice and see that all was done and spoken and 
sung correctly and in proper order. For that purpose 
the priests who performed the office of the Brahman 
had to be acquainted with the other Vedas also, and 
especially with the rules laid down in the works 
which were called Brähma?ias. These Brahma?ias 
could hardly have been so called except because 
they were the books of the Brahman, neut., the 
clergy in general, or of the Brahman, masc, the 
superintending priest. B rahm an a, the Brahman, is 
a derivative of brahman, masc. 

We possess at present a limited number of these 
Brähma?ias only, but the number of Brähmanas 
quoted is very large. We also know of numerous 
schools who followed the same Brähmana, though 
with slight variations — variations which may seem 
small to us, but which seemed very important in 
the eyes of the Vedic priesthood. That there were 
ancient and modern Brähma?*a8 we know from un- 
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impeachable authorities of the fourth Century B.O., 
for in^tance, the great grammarian, PaVttini. We saw 
before how the Separation of the hymns from the 
Erähmanas, a work ascribed to Yägr/<avalkya, led to 
the introduction of a new Brähmarca for the Ya(/ur- 
veda, viz. the Äatapatha-brähmana, and this very 
Brähmana, ascribed to YAgr/Javalkya, is reckoned 
ainong those which were not old , , 

IM* durinff the Vedic Perlod. 

It ought not to be supposed, however, that whatwe 
call the Br&hmawa period represents to us the whole of 
the intellectual, or even of the religious life of India. 
It would be fearful to think that inillions of people 
should for generations have fed on such stuff as we 
find in the Brähmanas, and on nothing eise. All we 
can say is that these Brähmanas represent to us the 
only pillars left standing in a vast field of ruins, but 
that they need not have been the pillars of the only 
temples which once stood there. Besides, every temple 
presupposes a vast surrounding of busy life, without 
which a priesthood would find itself stranded high 
and dry. 

Even in the hymns of the Rig-veda we find a great 
deal more than merely religious sentiments. We find 
in them traces of a busy life in all its phases, peace 
and war, study and trade. Thus we read in hymn IX. 
112: 

Poem on Trade« and Profession«. 

1 Different indeed are our desires, different the works 
of men. The carpenter looks for something that is 

1 PAn. IV. 3, 105, v&rtfc., IV. 2, 66, v&rtt. Hislory of Ändert Sanüarit 
Literature, p. 329. 
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broken ; the leach for something that is sprained, the 
priest for one who offers oblations. . . . The smith with 
his dry sticks, with his wings of birds (in place of 
bellows), and his stones (anvil), looks day after day for 
a man who possesses gold. ... I am a poet, my father 
iß a leach, my mother works the mill ; with different 
desires, all striving for wealth, we are as if running 
after cows V 

Poem of the Gambier. 

The next hymn, if hymn it can be called. contains 
the lamentations of a gambler. That gambling is not 
a modern invention, but one of the oldest, one of the 
most universal vices of the human race, has been 
clearly proved, not only from ancient literature, but 
likewise from the study of the customs of uncivilised 
races. Still it is startling when we meet in this 
poem, not only with dice and public gambling places, 
but with all the miseries entailed on wife and mother 
and brothers by the recklessness of a gambler. Some 
people who know all about primitive society declare 
without hesitation that such verses cannot be genuine. 
If they would prove it, we should feel most grateful. 
As it is, we must simply take note of them ; we must 
live and learn. 

1 * NAnAnam vai u n&k dhiya/» vi vratani tfrinänam ; 

täksha rish/am rabim bhishak brahmä sunväntam iAATiati. . . 
GäratibhiA öshadhibhi/t parnebhiA ^akuna'nam 
karmaräA äsmabhiA dyübhi/* hiraxyavantam ikkh&ti . . . 
KarüA ahäm tatäTi bhishäk upalaprakshini nana' ; 
nftnadhiyaA vasuyävaA änu gäh iva tasthima'. . . 

My-vecUi IX. 112, 1-8. 
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X. 34. 



1. These dice that have grown in the air on the 
great (Vibhidaka) tree, drive me wild when they 
roll about on the board. This Vibhidaka seems 
to me intoxicating like a draught of Soma, that has 
grown on mount Mugrävat. 

2. She (my wife) never troubled or chid me, she 
was kind to me and to ray friends. But I, for the 
sake of these only-beloved dice, have spurned my 
devoted wife. 

3. My mother-in-law hates me, my wife avoids me, 
the miserable finds no one to pity him ; nor do I see 
what is the use of a gambler, as little as of an old horse, 
offered for sale. 

4. Others pet his wife, while his war-horse, the 
dice, thirsts for booty. Father, mother, and brothers 
say of him, ' We do not know him, lead him away 
bound.' 

5. And when I think that I shall not play with them 
again, then I am loft by my friends who run away. 
But when the brown dice are thrown down and utter 
speech, then I rush to their rendezvous, like a love- 
sick maiden. 

6. The gambler goes to the assembly, his body 
glowing, asking, Shall I win? Alas, the dice cross 
his desire, handing over to his Opponent all that he 
has made. 

7. These dice hook, prick, undo, burn, and inflame. 
After giving childish playthings they ruin the winner; 
yet to the gambler they are all covered with honey. 

8. Their Company of fifty-three plays about, like 
the bright SavitW, whose laws are never broken. 
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They do not bend before the anger of the mighty, even 
the king bends down before them. 

9. They roll down, they jump up ; though having 
no hands themselves, they resist him who has bands. 
These playing 1 coals, though cold, when thrown on 
the board, burn the hcart through and through. 

10. The wife of the gambler mourns forlom, so does 
the mother of the son who is gone away, she knows 
not whither. In debt, trembliüg, longing for money, 
the gambler goes to the house of others by night. 

11. It grieves the gambler when he sees his wife, 
and the wives of others and their well-ordered house. 
In the fore-noon he has harnessed his brown horses (the 
dice) ; and when the fire is out, the wretch sinks down. 

12. He who is the general of your large Company, 
the king of the troop, the first, to him I stretch forth 
my ten fingers to swear, — I do not refuse my stake, — 
I now speak the truth : 

13. 'Do not play with dice, plough thy field, enjoy 
what thou hast, consider it much. There are thy 
cows, O gambler, there thy wife — this is what the 
noble Savitri has told me. 

14. c Make (other) friends, dice, have raercy on us, 
do not bewitch us with powerful enchantment. May 
your wrath abate, and your enmity ; let some one eise 
be held in the snare of the brown dice.' 

Zndependent Spekulation. 

In the Brähmanas, particularly in the legends scat- 
tered about in them, we get many a glimpse of active 
lifo, and we see at all events that the Brähmans did 
not constitute the whole of India. On the contrary, 

1 Read divyftA for divyaA. 
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the nobility, though willing to work together with 
the priests, had evidently opened for themselves new 
avenues of thought, and begun to assert great inde- 
pendence in religious speculation, while among some 
of the Bräbmans also a desire seems to have arison 
to be freed from the tedious routine of their life, and 
to retire into the forest for silent contemplation. It 
is curious that in both directions the Brahmanic 
System should have yielded so readily. People who 
had done their duty as students and as married men, 
were allowed to retire into the forest, free from nearly 
all religious restrictions, and to meditate there with 
perfect freedom on the highest problems of life. In 
these philosophical meditations princes and noblemen 
took an active part, and we hear of kings instructing 
the wisest among the Brahmans in the knowledge of 
the Highest Seif. 

ÄrattjakM and Upanishads. 

All these later phases of life are reflected in the 
Brahmaftas, and particularly in the latest portions 
of them, the so-called Ara?iyakas and Upanishads. 
Aranyaka means a forest-book, Upanishad 1 a 
sitting down at the feet of a teacher to listen to his 
instruction 2 . 

1 See Upanishads, translated by M. M., in S. B. E., vol. i. p. lxxx. 
9 We have for the Rig- voda, 

the Aitareya-arawyaka. with an Upanishad, 
and the Kaushitaki-äranyaka, with an Upanishad ; 
for the Taittiriya, 

the Taittiriya-aranyaka, with an Upanishad ; 
for the Va^asaneyins. 

the Brt had -aranyaka, with an Upanishad ; 
for the ÜT/tandogas, 

the ÄMndogya- upanishad, following the Mantra-brähmana. 
The number of independent Upanishads is vcry large. See M. M., 
Sacred Books of the East, vol. i. p lxviii. 
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Dnxmtion of Brihnuuia Period. 

How long that BriLbmawa period lasted, how long 
it took to elaborate the stupenduus System of sacri- 
ficial rules, and afterwards the lofty speculations of 
the Ärawyakas and Upanishads, which in their turn 
may be said to have neutralised and superseded all 
8acrifices, we can only guess. If we allowed ourselves 
to be guided by the large number of ancient and 
modern authorities quoted in the Brahmawas, and by 
the long lists of successive teachers preserved in 
different schools, we should sav that three or four 
Centimes would hardly suffice for the wholc of the 
Brähmana period. But ancient Indian chronology is 
built up jon ever so many ifs, and against an uncom- 
promising scepticism our arguments would prove of 
little avaiL 

The Atharra-Teda. 

Before we proceed, however, to a consideration of 
these chronological questions, I have still a' few words 
to say about the fourth so-called Veda, the Atharva- 
veda. 

The Atharva-veda possesses a Samhitä or collection 
of verees, a Brähma?ra, and Sütras, like the other 
Vedaß. But it is difficult as jet to say what special 
purpose this Veda was intended to serve. Some native 
authorities maintain that the Atharva-veda was meant 
specially for the superintending priest, the Brahman, 
and was therefore called Brahma- veda ; but there is 
nothing to confirm this view. It seenis a mere guess 
that, because there are four classcs of priests and four 
Vedas, therefore the fourth Veda must have belonged 
(2) G 
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to the fourth class of priests. So far as we know at 
present, hymns from the Atharva-veda were used for 
domestic ceremonies, at the celebration of the birth of 
children, at weddings, funerals, and likewise at the 
coronation of kings. Many of its verscs are simply 
taken from the Eig-veda; the rest, and thcse the most 
interesting, contain all kinds of imprecations, blcss- 
ings, charms, formulas to drive away diseases, prayers 
for success on journeys or in gambling, and lines for 
conjuring, often quite unintelligible. Supposing that 
these verses had been in use among the people, they 
would allow us an insight into their more homely 
thoughts, and deserve therefore to be studied more 
carefully than they have hitherto been. Some native 
authorities stoutly refuse to recognise the Atharva as a 
real Veda, others defend its authority with equal zeal. 
The old name of the Atharva-veda is Atharvängirasas, 
which would seem to indicate that the families of the 
Atharvans and the Angiras, or the AtharvsLngiras, were 
the original collectors or possessors of this Veda. 

We possess the text of the Atharva-veda as handed 
down in two schools, the &aunakas and the Paippa- 
lfidas ; but there is as yet no really critical edition 
of the text. A commentary lately discovered in India 
has not yet been published. 

In our next lecture I shall try to explain to you 
how it is possible to assign certain dates to this large 
mass of Vedic literature which has come down to us, 
partly by oral tradition, partly in MSS. If you con- 
sider that most of these MSS. do not go back beyond 
the fifteenth Century, you will understand that it is 
no easy undertaking to throw a bridge from the 
fifteenth Century a.D. to the fifteenth Century B.c. 
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Still the attempt must be made, for unless an histo- 
rical date can be assigned to these relics of an ancient 
world, they would dwindle down in the eyes of the 
historian to mere curiosities. They would lose what 
alone makes them worthy of ßerious study, their 
historical character. 



LECTÜRE V. 



AQE OF THE VEDA. 



Aoenxat« knowledtf • of the Ve&a n«oesMur for a study of 

Fhysical Religion. 

THE survey of the Vedic literature which I en- 
deavoured to place before you in my last lecture, 
may seem to have occupied a great deal of our time. 
But for studies such as we are engaged in, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to make our foundation sure. It 
really makes one shiver if one sees how the Veda is 
spoken of by some very eminent writers, in their 
treatises on the origin of mythology and religion. 
First of all, I hope I shall not hear the Veda any 
longer spoken of as the Veeda. As I explained to 
you before, Veda means knowledge, and is derived 
from the root vid, to see, which we have in Latin 
meiere. The vowel in Veda is a diphthong, cousisting 
of a + i. This a + i is pronounced in Sanskrit like 
ai in aid, and should properly be written e. It is tl.e 
same diphthong which in Greek is represented by 
o + i, as in olöa, I know, which Stands for Folöa. 
Secondly, though Veda ends in a, it iß not a feminine 
in Sanskrit, but a masculine, and I hope that French 
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and German writers more particularly will no longer 
speak of the Veda as *he. 

It i8 not to be expected that every student of the 
scienoe of mythology and religion should read the 
Veda in the original. But it is essential that they 
should know more than the name ; that they should 
have a clear idea what the Vedic literature consists 
of, how it arose, when it arose, where it arose, how it 
was handed down, when it was consigned to writing, 
how it is to be interpreted, and what is the reason 
why so much of it is still doubtful and unintelligible, 
and why scholars so frequently differ in their transla- 
tions of difficult passages. No knowledge is better 
than knowledge that cannot give an account of itself, 
and I do not think that a scholarlike study of Phy- 
sical Religion would be possible without a clear and 
accurate conception of what the Veda is, which has 
been truly called the Bible of Physical Religion. 

How to fix the Data of the Veda. 

As yet the whole of the Vedic literature, such as I 
described it to you, hangs, so to say, in the air. There 
was a time, not very long ago, when the whole of 
Sanskrit literature, the Veda included, was repre- 
sented as a forgery of the Brähmans. It seeined too 
bad to be true that the language of India should be 
as perfect as Greek, and that the mythology of Greece 
should have the same rcots as the mythology of India. 
And though this uncompromising scepticism finds but 
few representatives at present, Sanskrit is still looked 
opon as an unwelcome guest by many classical 
scholars, and anything that can be said against it, 
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is welcomed by all who dislike the trouble of learning 
a new language. 

Aryan Immigration into India. 

Not long ago my friend, Professor Sayoe, stated 
as the result of his Babylonian researches, that the 
migration of the Aryas towards India could not have 
taken place before about 600 or 700 b. c. Now consider 
what a complete upheaval of all our ideas on the 
ancient history of the Aryas in general, and more 
especially on the growth of religious thought in India, 
would be caused if this discovery could be maintained. 
Between the migration of the Aryas into the land of 
the Seven Rivers and the composition of hymns, 
addressed to the rivers of the Penjab, and containing 
allusions even to the Ganges, some time must have 
elapsed. We have then to find room for successive 
generations of Vedic poets and Vedic princes, for re- 
peated collections of ancient hymns, for a period filled 
by the composition of the Brähmanas, written in prose 
and in a dialect different from that of the hymns, and 
lastly for the rise of that philosophical literature 
which we find in the Upanishads. If this Upanishad 
literature is, as I have tried to show, presupposed by 
Buddhism, and if Buddha lived about 500 b. c, what 
becomes of the first immigration of the Aryas into 
India about 600 or 700 B.c.J 

Sindhu, ootton, mentionod 3000 8.0. 

But while Professor Sayce has given us no argu- 
ments in support of this very recent date assigned 
by him to the first appearance of Aryas in India, he 
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has placed at our disposal some facts which, if true, 
would seem to prove that Sanskrit mußt have boen 
the language of India at least 3000 B. c. 

We are told * that * in the copy of an old list of 
clothing one article is mentioned which has to be pro- 
nounced sindhu in Assyro-Babylonian, and has the 
two ideographs " cloth + vegetable obre." The copy 
of the list now extant was made for the library of 
Assur-bani-pal, but the original Babylonian tablet 
was of a much earlier date, possibly as early as the 
age of Khammuragas, say about 3000 B. o., though 
this is not quite certain.' 

If we trust to these facts, and if, as Professor Sayce 
suggests, this vegetable fibre was cotton, and was 
called sindhu by the Babylonians, because it came 
from the river Sindhu, i.e. from India, this would 
prove the presence of Sanskrit-speaking Aryas in 
India about at least 3000 b. c. 

Professor Sayce further identifies the Assyro-Baby- 
lonian word sindhu with the Greek aivbdr, which 
occurs in Homer, and he thinks that the Hebrew 
salin, a linen shirt, mentioned in Isaiah iii. 23, was 
borrowed from Greek. I confess I see no similarity, 
whether in form or meaning, between the Hebrew 
sätin and the Greek <nvb<£i; particularly as we have 
in Arabic the word satin, meaning a covering in 
general. But if, s? he argues, the Phenicians brought 
this word from the Sindhu, the Indus, and if both the 
Greeks and the Babylonians borrowed that word from 
the Phenicians, the presence of Sanskrit-speaking 
Aryas on the shores of the Indus would go back to a 

1 Hibbert Lectvres, by Sayce p. 138. 
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far more distant antiquity than we hitherto ventured 
to assign to it. 

It should likewiso be considered that cotton is not 
yet mentioned in the Vedic hymns, nor in the ancient 
Brahmarias. It appears for the first time in the 
Sfitras (Aaval. £rauta Sütra, IX. 4) as the name of a 
dress made of karpasa, cotton. The other names, 
piiu, pi&ula, and tüla are certainly post-Vedic. 
However, a cloth made of vegetable substances need 
not necessarily be cotton. It may have been valka, 
the bark of certain trees, which was used from a very 
early time in India for making cloth. while in the 
Veda wool is the principal material used for weaving l . 

This discrepancy between two such dates as 600 B.c. 
and 3000 b.c., as the time of the migration of the 
Vedie Aryas into India, will show at all events how 
necessary it is to defend every approach to the for- 
tress of Vedic chronology, and how essential for our 
own purposes, to settle once for all the true antiquity 
and the really historical character of the Veda. 

There are but few chronological sheet-anchors which 
hold the ancient history of India, and we must try to 
fasten the floating literature of the Veda to one of 
them, as firmly and securely as we can. In order to 
do that I must, however, first say a few words more 
on another class of literary compositions which form 
the last products of the Vedic age, and which will have 
to serve as our hawsers to connect the ancient history 
of India with the terra firma of Greek chronology. 

The S&traa. 

If you could read some of the Brahman&s, which I 

1 See Appendix IX. 
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described to you in my last lecture, you would easily 
widerstand why, even for tlie purposes for which they 
were principally intended, they proved in the longrun 
utterly useless. I defy any one to leam the correct 
Performance of a Vedic sacrifice from these treatises. 
This explains the rise of a new kind of literature, 
in style the very opposite of the Brähma?ias, in which 
the Performance of the sanie sacrifices which we saw 
described in theBrahmanas, is explained in the shortest 
and the most business-like manner. These works are 
called Sütra, which means literally threads. Some 
passages occurring in the Brahmanas and containing 
short rules are called by the same name, and it is 
quite clear that these Sütras, though independent 
works, are entirely based on ancient Erähmanas. 
Their style is almost enigmatical by its terseness, 
their grammar retains but few traces of the Vedic 
language, though Vedic irregularitits are tolerated in 
them, while the language of the Brahma/ias is still 
entirely Vedic, and contains many ancient forms, even 
such as do not occur in the Vedic hymns. 

The introduction of this new class of literature 
must have been the result of some social or re- 
ligious change. The change from the careless dif- 
fuseness of the Brähma/ias to the studied brevity of 
the Sütras must have had a definite purpose. 

I can think of two explanationn only. It is just 
possible that a knowledge of the art of writing, which 
was unknown to the authors of the Brahma7ias, 
may have reached India sooner than we know, and 
that its inherent difficulties may have produced 
at fir8t this almost lapidary style of the Sütras. 
What is against this supposition is the non-ap- 
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pearance of any allusion to writing in the Sütras 
themselves. 

We are therefore driven to the other explanation, 
that the Brähmans themselves could no longer trust 
to a traditional knowledge of the different sacrifices ; 
that the text of the Brähmawas, even if learnt by 
heart, was no longer found sufficient to enable priests 
to perform their respective duties correctly, and that 
therefore these new practical manuals were com- 
posed, containing no useless speculations, but simply 
an outline of the duties of the three classes of priests, 
a thread of rüles to be learnt by heart by the priests 
who had to perform the sacrifices. 

These Sütras are called Kalpa-sütras, and are 
divided into two classes, ßrauta and Sraarta. 
ßrauta is derived from äruti, hearing, which means 
revelätion. Smärta is derived from smriti, memory, 
which means tradition, 

Each class of priests, the labouring, the singing, 
and the reciting priests, have their own Sütras, as 
they had their own Brahma ?ias and Samhitäs. 

When this Sütra-style had once become populär, 
other subjects also were treated in it. The rules of 
pronunciation, for instance, which were at first taught 
in metrical form, as in the Rig-veda-prätiaakhya, 
were afterwards reduced to the form of Sütras. Ths 
rules of metre also were composed in Sütras, and 
not only does the Sütra-style prevail in the great 
grammar ascribed to Panini, but the quotations from 
earlier grammarians also seem to indicate that they 
were handed down in the same short, pithy sen- 
tences. 
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Yto VbrM Uterary Period« of the Vedlo Affe. 

We have now finished our survey of the ancient 
literature of India, as it passes through three distinct 
Btages, each marked by its own style. We saw Vedic 
Sanskrit at first in the metrical hymns of the Rig- 
veda ; we saw it aflerwards in the diffuse prose of 
the Brähma7ias, and we saw it last of all in the strait- 
jacket of the Sfttras. 

We also saw that the Sfttras presupposed the 
existence of the Brähmana literature, and that the 
Brähmana literature presupposed the existence of 
the hymns as collected in the Rig-veda-samhita. 

If now we ask how we can fix the date of these 
three periods, it is quite clear that we cannot hope 
to fix a temiinus a quo. Whether the Vedic hymns 
were composed 1000, or 1500, or 2000, or 3000 years 
13. c, no power on earth will ever determine. 

Ohronologloal teiminus ad quem. 

The question then arises, can we fix on a terminus 
ad quem, can we determine the date of the last Vedic 
period, that of the Sütras, and then work our way 
back to the two preccding literary periods ? 

SandrocottTLS, dled 201 B.O. 

I believe this is possible. You know that the 
sheet-anchor of ancient Indian chronology is the date 
of the contemporary of Alexander the Great, Sandro- 
cottus, who is the Ä'andragupta of Indian history. 
You may also know that this Sandrocottus, who died 
291 b. o., was the grandfather of Asoka, who reigned 
from 259 to 222 B.c., and whose inscriptions we 
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possess engraved on rocks and pillars in numerous 
places in India. This Asoka tolerated, or even ac- 
cepted the religion founded by Buddha, and it was 
during his reign that the second great Buddhist 
Council was held at Päialiputra. 

On the strength of the information contained in 
the Buddhist Canon, as settled at the Council under 
Asoka, we are enabled to place the rise of Buddhism 
at about 500 B.c., and the death of its founder at 
477 b. o. 

These are dates as certain in the eyes of the general 
historian as we can ever expect to extract from the 
extant literature of India. 

Buddhism, a reaction afainftt th* Vedlc Religion. 

Now Buddhism is not a completely ncw religion. 
On the contrary, it represents a reaction against soine 
other already existing religion, and more particularly 
against some of the extravagant theories of the 
Brahmans. In one sense it may really be said to 
be a practical carrying out of the theories, proclaimed 
for the first time in the Aranyakas and Upanishads. 
While the Brahmans allowed members of the three 
upper castes to retire from the world after they had 
performed all the duties of their youth and manhood, 
the Buddhists allowed everybody to become a Bhik- 
shu, a mendicant, whether he had passed this previous 
apprenticeship or not. Again, while the Brahmans 
reserved the right of teaching to themselves, Buddha, 
who belonged to the caste of the nobles, claimed that 
right for himself, and for all who were ' enlightened,' 
ie. buddha. These are two essential points of 
difference between Brahmans and Buddhists, and 
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orthodox Brähmans constantly harp on them as 
proving the heterodoxy of Buddha. 

But we can not only show that Buddhism was a 
kind of Protestantism, as corapared with Brähmanism, 
we can point out also a number of words and thoughts, 
the growth of which we can watch in the periods of 
Vedic literature, and which were taken over bodily by 
the Buddhist«, though sometimes with a change of 
meaning. 

The word Upanisliad. 

For instance, the very nauie of Upanishad can 
have been formed and can have grown up towards 
the end of the Brähmana period only. Its original 
meaning was a sitting (sad), below (n i), towards (upa) 
the teacher 1 . It became the recognised nanie of the 
attitude assumed by the pupil when listening to his 
teacher. It then was fixed as the name of the teach- 
ing itself, and at last conveyed the meaning of secret 
doctrine (ade#a). In that sense which it had slowly 
acquired in the Brähmana and Sfttra periods, we find 
it used again in the sacrcd canon of the Southern 
Buddhists, who use upanisä in the sense of secret 
and cause. The Northern Buddhists also knew the 
word upanishad 2 . We may safely conclude there- 
foro that this title and what it signitied must have 
existed previous to the rise of Buddhism, that is, 
previous to 500 B. c. 

1 8. B. E. % vol. i. p. Ixxix »eq. In Pali also the verb upa-ni-sad 
occurs with reference to a king and Ins friends seating themselves 
at the feet of a teacher. See Mahuvansa, p. 82 ; Childers, Pali JJic- 
tionary, 8. v. 

3 VapraA-Aedikä. § 16, p 35 ; § 21, p. 42. Tlierc it scems to mean 
approach, comparison. 
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The word Sntxa. 

The same applies to the word Sütra. We do not 
know exactly why Sütra should have become the 
name of those short sentences to which the scholastic 
knowledge of the Brähmans was finally reduced. 
But that word must have assumed the more general 
meaning of teaching or lesson, before the Buddhists 
could have employed it as they do, namely, as the 
name of the long sermons delivered by Buddha, and 
collected in one of the three divisions of their sacred 
canon, the Sutta-pilaka 1 . 

I could mention other words more or les3 technical, 
which have their history in the Brahmanas and 
Sütras, and which in that form and with that 
meaning which they had gradually assumed among 
the Brähmans of the Vedic period, were taken over 
by the Buddhists. But even these two words, 
Upanishad and Sütra, will suffice, for it is beyond 
the limits of probability to suppose that such tech- 
nical terms as these could have been formed twice 
and independently one from the other. They were 
formed by the Brähmans, and accepted by the 
Buddhists, though often with a slightly modified 
meaning. 

Relation of Buddhism to Brahmanism. 

Nor must we forget that though Buddhism, as a 
religious, social, and philosophical System, is a re- 
action against Brähmanism, there is an unbroken 
continuity betwcen the two. We could not under- 
stand the antagonism between Buddhism and the 
ancient religion of India, unless the Vedic religion 

1 See Appendix X. 
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had firet reached that artificial and corrupt stage in 
which we und it in the Brähmanas. Buddha himsclf, 
as representcd to us in the canonical writings of the 
Buddhists, shows no hostility to the Brähmans in 
general, nor does he seem to have been fond of 
arguing against Brähmanism. If the prevailing re- 
ligion of India at his time had consisted of the simple 
Vedic hymns only, Buddha's position would become 
quite unintelligible. He does not argue against the 
Vedic gods. He tolerates them in that subordinate 
capacity in which they were tolerated by the authors 
of the Upanishads, after they had discovered the 
higher truth of Brahinan, and the identity of their 
own seif with the Highest Seif, the Paramatman. 
What he attacks is the Brahinanic sacrifice, as it had 
been developed in the Brähmawas, the privileges arro- 
gated to their caste by the Brähmans, and the claim 
of a divine revelation set up for the Veda, particu- 
larly for the Brähmanas. It is curious to see how 
a modern reform er. Dayänanda Sarasvatf, takes a 
very similar position. He admits the hymns of the 
Veda as divinely inspired, but he insists on the Bräh- 
lnanas being the works of men. 

If then the very origin of the Buddhistic reform in 
India would be unintelligible without the latest phnse 
of the Vedic religion, if Upanishads and Sfttras must 
have existed, if the word Upanishad must have come 
to mean secret doctrine, before it could be used in the 
sense of secret and cause, as it is in Buddhism, and if 
the word Sfttra must have assumed the general mean* 
ing of teaching, before it could have been applied to 
Buddha's sermons. we have found a terniinus ad quem 
for our Vedic literature. It must have reached ita 
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final sbape before the birth of Buddha, that is about 
600 B.c. Before that date we must make room for 
three whole periods of literature, each presupposing 
the other. 

Co m rtn i otlve Ghronology. 

Here, no doubt, our chronology becomes purely con- 
structive. We can no longer build on solid rock, but 
must be satisfied to erect our chronological structure, 
like the palaces of Venice, on piles carefully driven 
into the shifting sands of historical tradition. If then 
we place the rise of Buddhism between 500 and 600 
B. c, and assign provisionally 200 years to the Sütra 
period, and another 200 years to the Brahmam period, 
we should arrive at about 1000 b. c. as the date when 
the collection of the ten books of the ancient hymns 
must have taken place. How long a time it took for 
these hymns, some of them very ancient, some of them 
very modern in character, to grow up, we shall never 
be able to determine. Some scholars postulate 500, 
others 1000 or even 2000 years. These are all vague 
guesses, and cannot be any thing eise. To us it suffices 
that the Brähmanas presuppose the Rig-veda as we 
have it, including even such very late hymns as the 
Välakhilyas in the eighth Manrfala. It is possible 
that further critical researches may enable us to dis- 
tinguish between the present collection of hymns and 
an older one on which our Rig-veda was foundcd. 
But even our Rig-veda, such as it is, with every 
Ma7ic?ala and every hymn, with every verse and every 
word counted, must have existed, so far as we know 
at present, about 1000 b. c, and that is more than can 
be said of any work of any other Aryan literature. 

We have thus thrown our bridge from our own 
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MSS, say 1000 a.D., to the first arch, reprcsented by 
the collected Vedic bymns in 1000 B.c. It is a bridge 
that rcquires careful testing. But I can honestly say 
I see no flaw in our chronological argument, and we 
must leave it as it is, for the present. But I should 
not be honest towards myself or towards others, if I 
did not state at the same time that there are hymns 
in the Rig-veda which make me shiver whon I am 
asked to look upon them as representing the thoughts 
and language of our humanity three thousand years 
ago. And yet, how to find a loophole through which 
what we should consider modern hymns might havo 
crept into the collection of older hymns, I cannot teil. 
I have tried my best to find it, but I have not suc- 
ceeded. Perhaps we shall have to confess that, after 
all, our ideas of what human beings in India ought to 
have thought 3000 years ago, are evolved from our 
inner consciousness, and that we must learn to digest 
facts, though they do not agree with our tastes and 
our preconceived ideas \ 

Character of the ▼•da. 

I should liko now to give you an idea of what the 
general character of the Vedic hymns is, such as we 
find them collected in the Rig-veda-sa7?*hita, and 
commented upon in the Brähmanas, in the Präti- 
fcäkhyas, in the Nirukta, and later works. But this 
is extremely difticult, partly on account of the long 
period of time during which these hymns were com- 
posed, partly on account of the different families or 
localities where they were collected. 

1 Soo Appendix XL 
(8) H 
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Bimplioitj of Vedio Eymni. 

The Vedic hymns havo often been characterised as 
very simple and primitive. It may be that this simple 
and primitive character of the Vedic hymns has some- 
timcs been exaggerated, not so much by Vedic scholars 
as by Outsiders, who were led to imagine that what 
was called simple and primitive meant really what 
psychologists imagine to have been the very first 
manifestations of human thought and language. They 
thought that the Veda would give them what Adam 
said to Eve, or, as we should say now, what the first 
anthropoid ape confided to his mate, when his self- 
consciousness had been roused for the first Urne, on 
his discovering that he differed from other apes by the 
absence of a tail, or when he sighed over the pre- 
mature falling off of his hair, which left him at last 
hairless and naked, as the first Homo sapiens. These 
expectations have, no doubt, been disappointed by 
the publication of the Rig-veda. But the reaction 
that set in has gone much too far. We are now told 
that there is nothing simple and primitive in the 
Vedic hymns, nay, that these verses are no more than 
the fabrications of priests who wished to accompany 
certain acts of their complicated sacrifices with sacred 
hymns. 

Let us consider each of these objections by itself. 
If one class of scholars maintain that they find 
nothing simple or primitive in the Veda. they ought 
to teil us, first of all, what they mean by simple and 
primitive. Surely we may call primitive what re- 
quires no antecedents, and simple what is natural, 
intelligible, and requires no explanation. Of such 
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thoughts I still maintain, as strongly as ever, that we 
find more in the Rig-veda than in any other book, 
Aryan or Semitic. 

I call many of the hymns addressed to the Dawn, 
the Sun, the Sky, the Fire, the Waters and Rivers, per- 
fectly simple. If Devas or so-called gods had once 
been recognised,— and this, as language teaches us, 
must have been the case before the Aryas separated, — 
we require no explanation why human beings should 
have addressed the sun in the morning and evening, 
asking him to bring light and warmth, on which their 
very life depended, deprecating his scorching rays, 
which might destroy their harvest and kill their 
cattle, and imploring him to leturn wben he had 
vanished for a time, and had left them helpless in 
cold and darkness. The phases of the moon, too, 
might well excite in an observant mind thoughts fit 
for expression, particularly as we know that it was 
the moon who first helped men to reckon time, with- 
out which no well-regulated social life was possible. 
Lastly, the return of the seasons and the year would 
likewise turn the thoughts of husbandmen, hunters, 
or sailors to powers above them who controlled their 
life and its occupations, but who themselves could not 
be controlled either by force or cunning, though they, 
like animals or men, might be softened, they thought, 
by kind words and kind deeds. 

Nor could the profound and unvarying order that 
pervades and sustains the whole of nature, escape even 
the most careless observers. It was perceived by the 
Vedic poets in the return of day and night, in the 
changes of the moon, the seasons and the years. They 
called that order i?ita, and they soon began to look 

H 2 
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upon their gods as the guardians of that order (r ita- 
pa), while they suspected in storms and floods and 
other convulsions of nature the working of powers 
opposed to their gods. The order of nature and belief 
in their gods were so intimately connected in the 
minds of the early poets that one of them said (Rv. I. 
102, 2), * Sun and moon move in regulär succession, in 
order that we may see and believe.' 

Mona Elements. 

The moral relation between men and the Devas or 
gods was also in its origin of the simplest character. 
We meet in the Vedic hymns with such homely 
phrases, addressed to their gods, as * If you give me 
this, I shall give you that/ or, ' As you have given nie 
this, I shall give you that.' This was a mere barter 
as yet between men and gods, and yet the former 
sentiment might grow in time into a prayer, the latter 
into a thank-offering. Sometimes the poet expostu- 
lates with the gods, and teils them that * if he were as 
rieh as they are, he would not allow his worshippers 
to go begging/ 

Surely, nothing can be more simple and more 
natural than all this, provided always that we are 
dealing with men who had elaborated a perfect 
language, not with missing links between brüte and 
man. 

Bari? SaoriJleM. 

Even when sacrificial oflerings came in, they 
consisted at first of nothing but some kinds of food 
relished by men themselves, such as water, milk, 
butter, oil, grains, and berries, prepared in different 
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waya as puddings, cakes, etc. Of sacrificial animals 
we find goats, shcep, oxen ; for later and greater 
sacrifices, horses and even men. There are dark 
traditions of human sacrifices, but in the recognised 
ceremonial of the Veda a man is never killed. Incense 
also is mentioned, and in some sacrifices an intoxicat- 
ing beverage, the Soma, is very prominent, and must 
have been known before the Zoroastrians separated 
from the Vedic people, because it forma a very 
prominent feature in both religions. 

Childish Thouffhts In the ▼•da. 

As to almost childish thoughts, surely they abound 
in the Veda. It is rather hard to have to pick out 
childish and absurd thoughts, in order to prove the 
primitive and unsophisticated character of the Veda. 
But if it must be done, it can be don&. The Vedic poets 
wonder again and again why a dark or a red cow 
should give white milk 2 . Can we imagine any thing 
more primitive ? Yet that thought is not peculiar to 
India, and some people inight feel inclined to refer it 
to a period previous to the Aryan Separation. There 
is a common saving or riddle in German, which you 
may hear repeated by children to the present day, 

'0 sagt mir doch, wie geht es zu, 
Da ss weiss die Milch der rothen Kuh.' 

'Toll me how does it hnppen 
That the milk of the red cow is white,' 

There is perhaps more excuse for their wondering 
at another miracle. In I. 68, 2, we read, * that men 
were pleased with the power of Agni, that he should 

1 Rv. I. 62, 9 ; Aufrecht, vol. ii. pref. p xvil. 
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be bom alive from a dry stick/ &X ft te visve krfitum 
grushanta süshkat y£t dova (fiv&li g&mshth&h. 

Again, can anything be more primitive than the 
wonderment expressed by Vedic poets, that the sun 
should not tunible down from the sky? Thus we 
read, Rv. IV. 13, 5, 

* Unsupported, not fastened, how does he (the sun) 
rising up, not fall down?' 

AnäyataA ÄnibaddhaA kathä ayäm nyän uttänfi/t 
4va padyate n&. 

Other nations have wondered why the ocean should 
receive all the rivers and yet never overflow (Eccles. i. 
7). The Vedic poet too discovers signs of the great 
might of what he calls the wisest Being, in that 

'The bright inpouring rivers never fill the ocean 
with water ' (Rv. V. 85, 6). 

My object in quoting these passages is simply 
to show the lowest level of Vedic thought. In no 
other literature do we find a record of the world's real 
childhood to be compared with that of the Veda. It 
is easy to call these utterances childish and absurd. 
They are childish and absurd. But if we want to 
study the early childhood, if not the infancy, of the 
human race ; if we tbink that there is something to 
be gained from that study, as there is from a study of 
the scattered boulders of unstratified rocks in geology, 
then even these childish sayings are welcome to the 
Student of religion, welcome for the simple fact that, 
whatever their chronological age may be, they cannot 
easily be matched anywhere eise. 



Kon «ulUd Xd« 

These childish ideas, however, this simple wonder- 
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ment at the commonest events in nature, soon led 
on to more exalted ideas. One poct asks (Rv. X. 
88, 18), 

' How many fires are there, how many suns, how 
maDy dawns, and how inany waters? I do not say 
this. O fathers, to worry you ; I ask you, seers, that 
I may know it.* 

Another says : 

' What was the wood, and what was the tree from 
which they have cut out heaven and earth?' 

(Rv. X. 31, 7 ; 81, 4.) Kim svit vänam käA u säA 
vrib&h&h ä\sa yätaA d^aväpWthivf niA-tatakshüA. 

Or again, X. 81, 2 : 

'What was the stand on which he rested, which 
was it and how, from whence the All-inaker, the all- 
seeing, created the earth and spread out the sky by 
his might ? ' 

Kim svit äsit adhish/7/anain firanabhanam katam&t 
svit katha äsit, yätaA bhümim (/an&yan viöväkarmä 
vi dyam aürnot mahina vidväiakshäA. 

We see here how difficult it would be to draw 
a line between what we call childishness and what we 
call wisdom from the inouths of babes. If it is true 
that iL ny a quun pas du sublime au ridicule, it 
would seem to be equally true that il n'y a quun pas 
du ridicule au sublime. A childish question may 
call forth an answer füll of profound wisdom. But to 
say that we look in vain for simple and primitive 
thoughts in the Veda is to set up a Standard of 
simplicity and primitiveness that would apply to 
cave-dwellers rather and prehistoric monsters, and 
not to people who, as long as we know them, were in 
füll possession of one of the most perfect of Aryan 
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languages. No doubt there are in the Veda thoughts 
and sentimentß also that might have been uttered in 
the nineteenth Century. But this only serves to show 
how large a period is covered by those ancient hymns, 
and how many difFerent minds are reflected in it. 

The Saoriflcial Charaottr of fhe Vedlo Hymns. 

Another view of the Veda, first advanced by 
Professor Ludwig, has of late been defended with 
great ingenuity by a French scholar, M. Bergaigne, a 
man whose death has been a serious loss to our 
studies. He held that all, or nearly all the Vedic 
hymns, were modern, artificial, and chiefly composed 
for the sake of the sacrifice. Other scholars have 
followed his lead, tili at last it has almost becomc a 
new doctrine that everywhere in the world sacrifice 
preceded sacred poetry. Here again we find truth 
and unlruth strangely mixed together. 

It is well known that in several cases verses con- 
tained in hymns, totally unconnected with the 
sacrifice, were slightly changed in order to adapt 
the in to the requirements of the sacrificial ceremonial. 
The first verse, for instance, of the dialogue between 
Yama and Yami (Rv. X. 10, 1), is 

6 Arit säkhäyam sakhya' vavntyftm, 
'May I bring near tho friend by friendship/ 

In the Säma-veda, X. 340, the same verse appears as 

& tva sakhayaA sakhyä' vavntyuA, 
( May the friends bring thee near by friendship/ 

that is, 'May the priests bring the god to the sacrifice V 

1 Von Schroeder, Indiens Literatur , p. 168; Äpast. Paribh Sütra 
129. 
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That many Vedic hynins, however, contain allusions 
to what may be called sacriticial customs, no one who 
has ever looked into the Verla can deny. Some of 
the hymns, and gonerally those which for other 
reasons also would be treated as comparatively late, 
presuppose what we ahould call a highly doveloped 
System of sacrificial technicalities. The distinction, 
for instance, between a verse (rilc), and a song 
(s&man), and a sacrificial formula (yagrus), the dis- 
tinction on which, as we saw, rests the division of the 
Veda into Rig-veda, Säma-veda, and Yagrur-veda, is 
found in one of the hymns, X. 90, and there only. 
But curiously enough, this very hymn is one of those 
that occur at the end of an Anuvaka, and contains 
several other indications of its relatively modern 
character. Many similar passages, füll of sacriticial 
technicalities, have been pointed out l in the Rig-veda, 
and they certainly show that when these passages 
were composed, the sacrifice in India had already 
assumed what seems to us a very advanced, or, if you 
like, a very degraded and artificial character. 

But there are other passages also where the poet 
says, 'Whosoever sacrifices to Agni with a stick of 
wood, with a libation, with a bündle of herbs, or with 
an inclination of his head,' he will be blessed with 
many blessings (Rv. VIII. 19, 5 ; 102, 19). 

This whole question, so hotly discussed of late, 
whether sacrifice comes first or prayer, whether the 
Vedic poets waited tili the ceremcnial was fully 



1 The most complcte collection of sacrificial terms occurring in 
the hymns of the Rig veda may be found in Ludwig's Die Mantra- 
lüteratur, 1878, pp. 353-415. Bergaigne's Religion Vedique appeared 
from 1878 to 1883. 
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developed before they invoked the Dawn, and the 
Sun, and the Storms to bless them, or whether, on 
the contrary, their spontaneous prayers suggested the 
Performance of sacrificial acts, repeated at certain 
times of the day, of the month, of the year, is im- 
possible to solve, because, as it seeins to nie, it is 
wrongly put. 

* Sacrifice,' as Grimm remarked long ago, * is only 
a prayer offered with gifts.' We nowhere hear of 
a mute sacrifice. What we call sacrifice, the ancients 
called simply karma, an act. Now in one sense 
a simple prayer, preceded by a washing of the hands, 
or accompanied by an inclination of the head, may be 
called a karma, an act 1 . On the other hand, a man 
who in lighting the fire on the hearth or in putting 
one log on the smouldering ashes, bows his head 
(namas), raises his arms (uttänahastaA, Rv. VI. 
16, 46), and utters the name of Agni with some 
kind epithets (yagrus), may be said to have addressed 
a hymn of praise to the god of fire. Prayer and 
sacrifice may have been original ly inseparable, but in 
human nature I should say that prayer comes always 
first, sacrifice second. 

That the idea of sacrifice did not exist at a very 
early period, we may gather from the fact that in the 
common dictionary of the Aryan nations there is no 
word for it, while Sanskrit and Zend have not only 
the same name for sacrifice, but share together a great 
many words which refer to minute technicalities of 
the ancient ceremönial. 

1 Kalpa, act, in the plural, occurs Rv. IX 9, 7. 
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Tmg, to nerifioo. 

The usual word for sacrificing in Sanskrit is YA(?, 
Zend yaz, from which ya(//ia, sacrifice, yagr-us, 
sacrificial formula, yagrämi, I sacrifice, y&gfya, to be 
worshipped. This yä</ya has been compared with 
Greek äyios, sacred, though this is not certain 1 . Wby 
yagr should have taken that meaning of sacrificing, 
or giving to the gods, we cannot teil 2 , for it is 
impossible to trace that root back to any other root of 
a more general meaning. 

Hu, to saorifloe. 

Another Sanskrit root which has frequently to be 
translated by sacrificing is HU. In this case we can 
clearly see the original intention of the root. It meant 
to pour out, and was chiefly applied to the act of 
throwing barley and oil and other substances into 
the fire A . It afterwards took a more general meaning, 
not so general, however, as to be applicable to aniinal 
sacrifices. From it we have in SaDskrit ha vis, 
havya, sacrifice, a-häva, a jug, #uhü, a spoon, 
ho -tri, priest, homa and ähuti, libation. In Greek 
\v or x*f means siinply to pour out, \v-rpa, an earthen- 
ware pot 4 . ©iW, to sacrifice, might phonetically 

1 The Greek &yos or &yo$ does not mean sacrifice, but rather ex- 
piation. It cannot be the Sk. agas, because in Greek the a in short. 

8 Sanskrit theolog ians connect y&y with tyagr, to give up, to leave, 
but there in no analogy for this. Comparative philo logists used to 
place bhagr, to worship. by the aide of ya?, assigning to bh (bhi) 
and y (ni or ti ; a prepositional origin, but this is a pure hypotheais, 
which hau long been surrendered. 

* Al-Birüni, ii. p. 96. 

* Aufrecht in Kuhn 's Zeitschrift, xiv. p. 268. This root hu, to 
pour out, exists also in the Latin futis, a water-jug, and in rasa 
fulilia, which Paulus, Epit. p. M», explains rightly as derived a fun- 
dendo. Futilis, in the sense of f utile, may have been conceived either 
as a man who alwaya pours forth, or as a vessel, leaky, not holding 
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be traced back to the same source, but its meanings 
cause difficulty. 

Sacrificial Terms. 

A third word for sacrifice in Sanskrit is adhvara, 
which is generally, though I doubt whether correptly, 
explained as a Compound of the negative a and 
dhvara, flaw. From it, adhvaryu, the naine of the 
officiating priest. 

Stress is frequently laid on the sacrificial offering 
being without a flaw, or free from any blemish. This 
may account for the meaning of the English hcly, 
which is the AS. hdlig, derived from hdl, that is, hole 
and whole. The Greek Upos, sacred, holy, had a 
similar origin. It is identical with the Sk. ishira, 
which means alive, strong, vigorous, a meaning still 
perceptible in the Greek of Homer, who speaks of 
Upbs l\0v$ (IL ii. 407), a lively fish, Upbv /xeroy, a 
vigorous mind, while in later Greek Upos means 
sacred only. and Uptvs, a priest, like adhvar-yu. 

This is all that we can discover as to the original 
conception of a sacrifice among some of the Aryan 
nations. The equation of y a#, to sacrifice, with Greek 
2£b/xat, to stand in awe, is difficult, if not impossible, 
on account of the difference of meaning. Nothing, in 
fact, justifies us in supposing that the idea of a 
sacrifice, in our sense of the word, existed among 
the Aryas before they separated. The concept of gods 
or devas had, no doubt, been elaborated before their 
final Separation. Words also for metrical language 
(Pandas = scandere, sas-man = Carmen in cas- 

water. Fvndo is a nasal ised form offücf, and/ud is a secondary form 
of/u, Sk. hu. The Gothic giuta means to pour out. 
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mcna) existed. Such expressions as dätara« vfisü- 
n&m or väsu&m in the Veda, datärö vohunäm 
and data vanhvara in Zend, and borrjpts law (i.e. 
Fc<rFaaiv) in Homer, would seem to show that the idea 
of the gods gi ving gifts to inen had been fully realised 1 , 
though not yet the idea of men giving gifts to the gods. 
If in borijpes law and dätaras vasuäm wo may 
recognise, as Kuhn suggested, a phrase that had 
become fixed and idiomatic before the Aryan nations 
separated, it would have to be kept as a perfect gern 
in our linguistic museums. 

Frayer bftter than Saorifloa. 

In spite of the preponderance which the sacrifice 
has assumed in India, it is important to observe that 
the Vedic poets themselves were strongly impressed 
with the feeling that after all prayer was better than 
sacrifice. Thus we read, Rv. VIII. 24, 20 : 

dasmyam väAaA ghn't&t sviLdiy&h mädhuna/t Aa voAata, 

' Utter a powerful speech to Indra, which in sweeter than butter 
and honey.' 

Rv. VI. 16,47: 

ft te agne rikSL haviÄ hridsi tashttm bharamasi, te" te bhavantu 
ukshänaA nshabhäsaA vasä/t utä. 

* We offer to thee, Agni, an oblation made by the heart with a 
verse, let this be thy oxen, thy bulis, and thy cows V 

Rv. I. 109, 1 : 

Vi hi äkhyam mänasa Y&sy&h ikkh&a 
Indragni güks&h uta va sagfätän, 
Kä anyft yuvät pramati/i aati mähyam, 
SaV» vÄm dhiyam vägaväntim atakaham. 

'I looked about in my mind, Indra and Agni, wishing for wealth, 
among acquaintances and kinsfolk. But there is no guardian for 
me but you, thercfore did I composo this song for you/ 

1 Benfey, Vocativ t p. 57 ; M. M., S*:lected Essays, i. p. 224. 
1 It may also mean, ' Let these oxen be thine.' 
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Rv. III. 53, 2 : 

PitüÄ na puträÄ siÄam K rabhe tt 
Indra sväaishl/taya girK saAivaA. 

* With the sweetest song I lay hold of the hem of thy garment, 
Indra, as a son lays hold of his father's garment, hei per.' 

The gods are quite as frequently invoked in the 
hymns to hear as to eat and to drink, and hymns 
of praise are among the most precious oflerings 
presented to the gods. 

The Primitiv* Saorlfio«. 

But sacrifices certainly occupy a very prominent 
part in the Vedic hymns. Only we must distinguish. 
When we hear of sacrifices, we cannot help thinking at 
once of sacred and solemn acts. But the very names 
and concepts of sacred and solemn are secondary 
names and concepts, and presuppose a long develop- 
ment. In Sanskrit a sacrifice is simply called an 
act, karma, though in time that name assumed the 
technical meaning of a sacred and solemn act. We 
must never forget that many of the ancient sacrifices 
were indeed nothing but the most natural acts ; and 
that some of them are found with slight variations in 
the most distant parts of the world, and among 
people entirely unrelated and unconnected. 

Morninff and Bveuinfir MeaL 

A morning and evening offering, for instance, is 
met with among Semitic quite as much as among 
Aryan nations. It was originally the morning and 
evening meal, to which in many places a third 
offering was added, connected with the midday meal. 
Throwing a few grains of com on the fire, pouring 
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a few drops of their own drink on the altar, whether 
in memory of their departed parents, or with a thought 
of the sun, the giver of light and life, as he rose, and 
culminated and set every day, was the beginning of 
the daily sacrifice among the Aryas. These two or 
three libations in the morning, in the evening, and at 
noon, were quite familiär to the poets of the Rig-veda. 
For instance, Rv. IV. 35, 7: 

PrätdA sutam apibaA haryamra, 
Mftdhyandinam savanam kevalam te, 
Säm WbhübhiA pibasva ratnadhebhiA 
Sakhin yan indra /raknshö sukrttyä. 

' Indra, thou hast drunk what was poured out in the morning, 
the midday libation is thine alone ; drink now with the liberal 
iftbhus, whom thou hast made friends for their good deeds l .' 

The name savana, libation, occurs in the Veda; 
but the technical terrn trishavawa, .the threefold 
libation, is not yet found in the hymns of the Rig- 
veda. 

Liglitinff And keepin? of the Fix*. 

Another most simple and natural act, which in time 
came to be called a sacrifice, consisted in the making 
up of the fire on the hearth, at sunrise and sunset, also 
at noon. It was a useful and necessary act, and 
would probably soon have to be sanctioned by habit, 
or enforced by law. It was the beginning of what 
afterwarcis became the solemn Agnihotra, or fire- 
sacritice. Thus we read, Rv. IV. 2, 8 : 

YaVi tvft doshä" y&h ushasi prasämsat, 
Priyäm vä tva krinavate havishmän. 

' He who praises theo, Agni, in the evening or at dawn, Or who 
makes thee pleaaed with his oblation.' 

1 See also III. 26, 1, 4, 5 ; V. 76, 3. 
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Or again, IV. 12, 1 : 



But while tho simple act of the making-up of thc 
fire, and pouring some fat on it to make it flare up, ia 
oftcn mentioned, the technical term of the Agnihotra 
aacrifice is not yet met with in the hymns of tlio Rig- 
veda. 

M«w uid Toll Moos. 

Again, the Observation of the phases of the moon, 
which was essential in order to remember the months, 
the fortnights, and the seven days, nay. without which 
DO well-regulated social life was possible, is clearly 
presupposed by the hymns. But the technical naine 
of the New and Full-moon aacrifice, Darsa-purna- 
mäsa, does not occur in the hymns. 

Th» ThM« kuoni, 

Another probably vcry primitive aacrifice was the 
Four-monthly sacrifice, marking the three inost im- 
portant Beasons of the year. Here again thc technical 
name /fäturniäsya is latcr than the hymns of the 
Big-veda. 

In all these acta, whether they lasted one moment 
only, or a whole day, or even many days, we can 
Btill discover a eimple and natural purpose. Thcy 
are not sacrifices, in our Benae of the word. They 
prove no more than the existence of festivc gather- 
ings in a family or a village, to commemorate and 
impress on the mind of the young the important 
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divisions of the year, or to make sure of the regulär 
Performance of certain essontial household duties. 
After a time, what was natural became artificial, 
what was simple became complicated ; and there 
cannot be the slightest doubt tbat in many of the 
Vedic hymns the poets show themselves already well 
acquainted with the later complicated phases of the 
sacrifice in India. Many priests are mentioned with 
their technical titles ; the times and seasons for certain 
ßacrifices are accurately fixed ; sacrificial offerings have 
received their special names, they are restricted to 
certain deities 1 , and the original purpose of the sacri- 
fice is often completely lost in a mass of ritual that 
ßeems perfectly meaningless. 

The meaning* of Solemn. 

But what I wish to make quite clear is this, that 
there is a growth, or a natural development in all 
this. The mere fact that these simple offerings or 
these festive gatherings were repeated every day, or 
every month, or every year, imparted to them a 
eacred and solemn character. Language itself teaches 
us that lesson. For how did we get the idea of 
solemn f How did we come to call anything solemn f 
Simply by regulär repetition. tiolemn, the Latin 
sollennis, was derived, as the Romans themselves teil 
us, froin sollvs, whole, and annus for am aus, year. 
It meant therefore originally no more than annual, 
and then by slow degrces came to supply the new 
idea of solemn. 

1 The three Savanas or libations. are chiefly intended for Indra, 
the Agnihotra for Agni. fe^e Ludwig, MantmlitUmtur, p. tibi. 

02) I 
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I should say then that we are perfectly justified, 
whenever we find in the Veda hymns füll of allusions 
to m Laute ceremonial tecbnicalities. to class such 
hymns as secondary or tertiary. But there remains 
the fact, and in spite of all effbrts, I do not see how 
we can escape from it — that all the 1017 hymns, and 
even the eleven Valakhilya hymns, in which these 
technicalities occur, must have been collected not later 
than about 1000 B.c. Can any other Aryan litcra- 
tore match this ? If anybody can break through the 
net of our chronological argument, let him do ßo. No 
one ^vould rejoice more than myself. But until that 
ia done, we must learn to bear the slavery of facte. 



LECTURE VL 



PHYSIOAL RELIOION. 



Definition of Fhysioal Btlifflon. 



PHYSICAL Religion is generally defined as a 
worship of the powers of nature. We hear it 
Baid of ancient as well as of modern nations, that 
their gods were the sun or the moon, the sky with 
its thunder and lightning, the rivers and the sea, the 
,earth, and even the powers under the earth. As 
Aaron said to the Israel ites, the poets and prophets 
of the heathens are supposed to have said to their 
people, * These be thy gods.' 

There are some well-known philosophers who go 
even further, and who, repeating again and again the 
old mistake of De Brosses and Comte, maintain that 
the earliest phase of all religion is represented by 
people believing in stones and bones and fetishes of 
all kinds as their gods. 

Qod, as a predioate. 

As their gods ! Does it never strike these theorisers 
that the whole secret of the origin of religion lies 
in that predicate, their gods. Where did the human 
mind find that concept and that name \ Tt^ Sa> hJqä 

l a 
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problem which has to be solved ; everything eise is 
mere child's play. 

We ourselves, the heirs of so many centuries 
of toil and thought, possess, of course, the name 
and concept of God, and we can hardly imagine a 
human wind without that name and concept. But, 
as a matter of fact, the child's mind is without that 
name and concept, and such is the difference of 
meaning assigned by different religions, nay, even 
by members of the same religion, to the name of 
God, that a general definition of it has almost become 
an impossibility. Nevertheless, however our ideas 
of God may differ, for us to say that the sun or the 
moon, or a pebble, or the tail of a tiger was God, 
would be absurd and self-contradictory. 

The Greeks also, at least the niore enlightened 
among them, who had arrived at the name and 
concept of God, — men, I mean, like Socrates and 
Plato, — could never have brought themselvcs to say 
that any one of their mythological deities, such as 
Hermes or Apollo, was God, 6 0c6s. The Greeks, 
however, had likewise the name and concept of 
gods in the plural, but even that name, which has 
a meaning totally different from that of Gcd in the 
6ingular, could never have been applied by them to 
what are called fetishes, bones, feathers, or rags. 
Most of the Negro tribes, who are so glibly classcd 
as fetish-worshippers, possess a name of God, quite 
apart from their fetishes; nay, their concept of God 
is often very pure and simple and true. But they 
would never apply that name to what we, not they, 
have called their fetish-gods. All they really do is to 
preserve with a kind of superstitious awe some casual 
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objects, just as we nail a horse-shoe on our stable- 
doors, or keep a farthing for luck in our purse. 
These objects they call grigri, or Juju l . This may 
mean anything, but certainly it does not mean fetish 
in the sense given to this word by De Brosses and 
others, neither does it mean God. 

It has led to the greatest confusion of thought that 
our modern languages had to take the Singular of the 
Greek plural, 0€oi, the gods, and use it for foo's, God. 
It is quite true historically that the idea of 0eo's, 
God, was evolved from the idea of 0eoi, gods ; but in 
passing through that process of intellectual evolution, 
the meaning of the word became changed as com- 
pletely as the most insignificant seed is changed when 
it has blossomed into a full-blown rose. 0eos, God, 
admits of no plural. Otoi always implies plurality. 

The problem of Physical Religion has now assumed 
a totally different aspect. as treated by the Historical 
School. Instead of endeavouring to explain how 
human beings could ever worship the sky as a god, 
we ask, how did any human being come into pos- 
session of the predicate god ? We then try to discover 
what that predicate meant when applied to the sky, 
or the sun, or the dawn, or the fire. With us the con- 
cept of God exeludes fire, the dawn, the sun, and the 
sky ; at all events, the two coneepts no longer cover 
each other. What we want to study therefore is that 
ever- vary ing circumference of the predicate god, which 
becomes wider or narrower from Century to Century, 
aecording to the objects which it was made to include, 
and after a time to exelude again. 

1 HüfUrt Ty€dure8 f p. 103. The namos fltiso, fetish, and ßiiaero. priest, 
Are traced back to Portuguese »ailors in Africa by W. J Müller, Die 
Afrikanische Landschaft FetUy 1675. 
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This problem, and a most difficult problem it is, 
can be studied nowhere so well as in the Veda, that 
is, in the ancient hymns of the Rig-veda. I doubt 
whether we should ever have understood the real 
nature of the problem with which we have to deal, 
unless we had become acquainted with the Rig- 
veda. 

D«Ülc*tion. 

It is quite clear that other nations also passed 
through the same phases of thought as the Aryan 
conquerors of India. We see the results of that 
process everywhere. In Africa, in America, in the 
Polynesian islands, everywhere we catch glimpses of 
the process of deification. But the whole of that 
process is nowhere laid open before our eyes in such 
fulness and with such perspicuity as in the Veda. 
Deification, as we can watch it in the Veda, does not 
mean the application of the name and concept of god 
to certain phenomena of nature. No, it means the 
slow and inevitable development of the concept and 
name of God out of tbese very phenomena of nature — 
it means the primitive theogony that takes place in 
the human mind as living in human language. 

It has always been perfectly well known that 
Zeus, for instance, had something to do with the sky, 
Poseidon with the sea, Hades with the lower regions. 
It might have been guessed that Apollo, like Phoebos 
and Helios, had a solar, Arteviis, like Mene, a lunar 
character. But all this remained vague, the divine 
epithet applied to them all remained unintelligible, 
tili the Veda opened to us a Stratum of thought and 
language in which the growth of that predicate could 
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be watched, and its application to various phenomena 
of nature be clearly understood. 

It will be the chief object of this course of lectures 
to elucidate this process of religious evolution, to 
place clearly before you, chiefly from the facts sup- 
plied by the hymns of the Veda, the gradual and 
perfectly intelligible development of the predicate god 
from out of the simplest perceptions and conceptions 
which the human mind gained from that objective 
nature by which man found himself surrounded. 

The Vatural and th* Supernatural. 

We have now classified the whole of our experience 
which we derive from nature under two heads, as 
either natural or supernatural, natural comprising 
all that seem3 to us regulär, conformablc to rule, and 
intelligible, supernatural all that we consider as yet 
or altogether as beyond the reach of rule and reason. 
This, however, as you will see, is but the last result 
of a long succession of intellectual labour. At first 
sight, nothing seemed less natural than nature. 
Nature was the greatest surprise, a terror, a marvel, 
a standing miracle, and it was only on account of 
their permanence, constancy, and regulär recurrence 
that certain features of that standing miracle were 
called natural, in the sense of foreseen, common, in- 
telligible. Every advance of natural science meant 
the wresting of a province from the supernatural, if 
we may use that word in the sense of what remains 
as yet a surprise, a terror, a marvel, or a miracle in 
man's experience of objective nature. 

It was that vast domain of surprise, of terror, of 
marvel, and miracle, the unknown, as distinguished 
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from the known, or, as I like to express it, the in- 
finite, as distinct from the finite, which supplied from 
the earliest times the impulse to religious thought 
and language, though in the beginning these thoughts 
and iiames had little of what we now call religions 
about them. You remember that the very name qf 
deva in Sanskrit, of deus in Latin, which afterwards 
became the name of God, meant originally bright, 
and no more. It came to mean God after a long pro- 
cess of evolution, which took place even before the 
Aryan Separation, and of which we can only just catch 
the last glimpses in the phraseology of the Vedic poets. 

Agni, Fire, as one of the Devaf . 

How this caine about we shall, I think, best learn 
to understand if we analyse the growth of one of the 
many Devas or gods who form the Pantheon of the 
Veda. Many of these Vedic Devas appear likewise 
under more or less puzzling disguises in the mythology 
and religion of the other Aryan nations. Some, how- 
ever, exist in the Veda only as real Devas, whilo we 
find no trace of them, as mythological or divine 
beings, in other countries of the Aryan world. I shall 
begin my analysis of Physical Religion with a Deva, 
belonging to this latter class, with the god of fire, 
called Agni in the Veda, but unknown under that 
name in any of the other Aryan mythologies, though 
the word agni, in the sense of fire, occurs in Latin as 
ignw, in Lituanian as ugnl, in old Slavonic as ogni. 

When I say the god of fire, I use an expression 
which has become familiär to us from classical mv- 
thology. We speak of a god of the sky, or of the 
wind, or of the rain. But you will see that in the 
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Veda we can watch this god of fire long before he 
is a god at all ; and, on the other hand, we shall be 
able to trace his further growth tili he is no longer 
a god of fire merely, but a supreme god, a god above 
all other gods, a creator and ruler of the world. 

In fact we shall learn to understand by this one 
instance the authentic history of that long psycbo- 
logical process which, beginning with the simplest 
and purely material perceptions, has led the human 
mind to that highest concept of deity which we have 
inherited together with our language, as members oi 
the great Ar} an, and not of the Semitic fauiily. 

Early oonoeptions of Fir«. 

If you can for a moinent transfer yourselves to that 
early stage of life to which we must refer not only 
the origin, but likewise the early phases of Physical 
Religion, you can easily understand what an im- 
pression the first appearance of Fire must have made 
pn the human mind. Fire was not given as some- 
thing permanent or eternal, like the sky, or the earth, 
or the water. In whatever way it first appeared, 
whether through lightning or through the friction 
of the branches of trees, or through the sparks of 
flints, it came and went, it had to be guarded, it 
brought destruction, but at the same time it made 
life possible in winter, it served as a protection 
during the night, it became a weapon of defence and 
offence, and last, not least, it changed man from a 
devourer of raw flesh into an eater of cooked meat. 
At a later time it became the means of working metal, 
of making tools and weapons, it became an indispen- 
sable factor in all mechanical and artistic progress, 
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and has remained so ever since. Wbat should we be 
without fire even now? 

Thm «tymoloffieal meanlng 1 of Affnl. 

What then did the early Aryas think of it, or, what 
is the same, how did they name it ? Its oldest name 
in Sanskrit is Agni, and this has been preserved in 
Latin as ignis, in Lituanian as ugnl, in old Slavonic 
as ogni. It was therefore a very old name. So far 
as we can venture to interpret such ancient names, 
Agni seems to have expressed the idea of quickly 
moving, from a root AG or AG, to drive. The nearest 
approach would be the Latin ag-üis. Another San- 
skrit name for fire is vah-ni, and this, too, Coming 
from the same root which we have in veko and Ve- 
hemenz, would have meant originally what moves 
about quickly. In the Veda Agni is called raghu- 
patvan, quickly flying (X. 6, 4). 

Vunti of Fir«. 

It will be useful to examine eome more of the old 
names of fire, because every one of them, if we can 
still interpret it etymologically, will enable us to 
see in how many different ways fire was conceived 
by £he Aryas, how it Struck them, what they thought 
of it. 

Dahana means simply the burner. 

Anala, from an, to breathe, would seem to mean 
the breathing, or blowing fire, just as anila is a 
name for wind. The root AN, to breathe, is the 
same which we have in animus, anima, and in 
Greek äi/e/mos. In the Veda the fire is often said to 
be breathing (abhi-gvasan, I. 140, 5). 
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Pävaka, a frequent name of Agni, conveys the 
meaniDg of cleaning, Clearing, illuminating. Some 
8cholar8 have derived irvp and fire from the same 
root. 

Tanünapät is a Vedic name of Agni. It is cx- 
plained as meaning 'offspring of himself.' It is 
possible, no doubt, to conceive Agni as self-born. 
He is called sva-yoni in the Mahabhärata (19, 
13931). But the usual idea in the Veda is that he 
has a father and mother, namely, the two fire-sticks. 

(rätavedas, another name for Agni, means all- 
seeing, all-knowing, like visvavedas. 

Vaisvänara seems to convey the meaning of kept 
by all men, or useful and kind to all, universal. 

Another epithet applied to Agni is Bhurarayu. 
Bhurawyu means quick, and is formed on the same 
lines as Agni and Vahni. Derived as it is from a 
root BHAR, to bear, to carry, it seems to have meant 
originally, carried along headlong, borne away, or 
possibly, bearing away, like the Greek fopoixevos. 
This Sanskrit word bhura?iyu is almost the same 
word as the Greek «fcoptoi/cifc, wbo is supposed to have 
brought to men the gift of fire, and to have become 
the founder of cities (Paus. ii. 15, 5) 1 . 

Fir«, named u aotiv«. 

We ourselves occupy, of course, a totally different 
position from those who had first to conceive and 
to name fire. We learn the name mechanically from 
our parents, and the sound fire is a mere outward 
sign for what burns and hurts, or warms and cheers 
us. In after life we may learn to call fire with the 

1 Kuhn, Mythologische Studien, i. p. 211. 
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ancient Greek philosophers one of the four elements ; 
and, later on, a study of natural philosophy may 
teach us that fire consists of luminous and calorific 
rays, that it i6 a natural force, or, it may be. a motion 
of something unknown which wc call ether. But in 
all this we deal with predicates only, and the under- 
lying substance remains as unknown as the underlying 
agent whom the, as yet, undivided Aryas called siinply 
Agni, the mover. 

At all evente we may well understand that the 
early inhabitants of the earth were puzzled by the 
fire. There was nothing like it in the whole world 
— now visible, now invisible, tangible, yet dangerous 
to touch, destroying whole forests and the habitations 
of men, and yet inost welcome on the hearth, most 
cheerful in winter. 

We can well understand how, after the senses had 
once taken note of this luminous apparition in its 
evor-varying aspects, a desire arose in the human 
mind, and in the human mind only, to know it ; to 
know it, not simply in the sense of seeing or feeling 
it, but to know it in the sense of conceiving and 
naming it, which is a very different thing. 

How could that be done ? I cannot explain here 
once more the whole of the process of conceiving and 
naming, or naming and conceiving. You will find 
that subject treated in my first course of Giffbrd 
Lectures, and more fully in my work On the Science 
of Thought, publishod in 1887. 

I can here only state it as a fact that the only 
instrumenta by which man could achieve this process 
of naming were what we call rooU y and that all these 
roots,owing to the manner in which they first came into 
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existence, expressed actions, the ordinary actions per- 
formed by men in an early state of society. There wero 
roots expressive of striking, pushing, carrying, binding, 
lifting, squeezing, rubbing, and all the rest, and with 
these roots all that we now call naming and conceiving, 
the whole of our language, the whole of our thought, 
has been elaborated. 

This is a fact, simply a fact, and not a mere theory. 
To doubt it, as has been done of lato again, is to doubt 
the laws of thought. We may difter as to the exact 
form in which those roots existed from the first. Such 
doubtß are allowable with regard to roots, as elements 
of speech, they are allowable with regard to letters, as 
the elemonts of sound, nay even with regard to the 
chemical elements, as constituting the whole material 
world. But to doubt the existence of any of these 
three classes of elements is either ignorance or 
unreason. 

No one denies that we name and conceive by means 
of signs. These signs might have been anything, but, 
as a matter of fact, they were sounds ; and again, as a 
matter of fact, these sounds were wbat in the Science 
of Language we call roots. When we examine these 
roots, as the actual elements of speech, we find that 
they signify acts, and we conclude that their sound 
was originally the involuntary clamor conromitana 
of tho simplest acts of man. This last conclusion 
may no doubt be called an hypothesis only, and 
I have never represented it as anything eise ; but, 
tili a better hypothesis has been suggested, I retain it 
as the best working hypothesis. 

If then the Aryas possessed a root, such as AG, by 
which they expressed their own acts of marching, 
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running, jumping, and, at last, moving in general, all 
they did in naming and conceiving the marching, 
running, jumping, or quickly moving luminous 
appearances of fire, was to say to each of them : * Mov- 
ing here/ 'Moving there/ or in Sanskrit Ag-ni-s 1 . 

Agni therefore meant originally the mover, and no 
more. Many more qualities of the mover might be 
recalled by the name of Agni, but they were not 
definitely expressed by that one name. We must 
remember, however, that by calling him Agni, or the 
quick mover, the ancient people knew no more who 
or what that mover was than we do when speaking 
of fire as an element, orasa force of nature, or, as we 
do now, as a form of motion. It sounds very learned 
when we say that ' a mass of matter becomes a source 
of light and heat in consequence of an extremely 
rapid vibratory movement of its smallest particles, 
which is propagated as a series of undulations into 
the surrounding ether, and is feit by our tactile nerves 
as heat, and by our optic nerves, if the undulations 
are sufficiently rapid, as light/ 

I confess, from a philosophical point of view, I 
see little difference between this Ether, and Agni, 
the god of fire. Both are mythological. Professor 
Tyndal asks quite rightly : 'Is it in the human mind 
to imagine motion, without at the same time imagin- 
ing something raoved? Certainly not. The very 



1 From the same root we have in Greek £70;, to drive, &ypa y the 
chase ; in Latin ago, agmen. The Sk. agrra, Gr. dypus, Lat. ager, 
Goth. a*r-a, mean meadow and field, possibly from the eattle being 
driven ovor it. The Gennan Tti/i comes likewise from treiben. The 
words for goat also may be roferred to this root, if they nieant 
originally quickly moving or agile ; Sk. agra, Greek al(, Lit. oiys. 
Consider the drift of an argument. and what are you driring at. 
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eonception of motion includes that of a moving body. 
What then is the thing moved in the caso of sunlight ? 
The undulatory thcory replies that it is a substance 
of determinate mechanical properties, a body which 
may or may not be a forin of ordinary matter, but to 
which, whether it is or not, we give the name of 
Ether.' ^ ^ 

May not the ancient Aryas say with the same right : 
'Is it in the human mind to imagine motion without 
at the same time imagining some one that moves ? ' 
Certainly not. The very eonception of motion in- 
cludes that of a mover, and, in the end, of a prime 
mover. Who then is that mover ? The ancient Aryas 
reply that it is a subjeet of determinate properties, a 
person who may or may not be like ordinary persons, 
but to whom, whether he is or not, we give the name 
of Agni. 

Agni as a Human or Anlmal Agent. 

When that step had once been made, when the 
word Agni, Fire, had once been coined,the temptation 
was great, nay almost irresistible, as Agni was con- 
ceived as an agent, to coneeive him also as sometbing 
like the only other agents known to man, as either 
an animal or human agent. 

We often read in theVedaof the tongue or the tonguea 
of Agni, which are meant for what we call his lambent 
flames. We read of his bright teeth (gu/jidan, VII. 4, 2), 
of his jaws, his burning forehead (tapuA-mürdhan, VII. 
3, 1), nay, even of his flaming and golden m\ir (sokih- 
keia, V. 8, 2 ; hiranyake«a, I. 79, ] ), and of his golden 
beard (hiri^ma^ru, V. 7, 7). His face (anikam) is 
mentioned, but that means no more than his appear- 
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ance, and when he is called winged (I. 58, 5 ; VIII. 32, 
4), or even the hawk of tbe sky (divaA syenaA, VII. 15, 
4), that is simply intended to express, what his very 
name expresses, his swift movement. 

This may help to explain how some nations, 
particularly the Egyptians 1 , were led on to conceive 
some of their gods in the shape of animals. It arose 
frour a necessity of language. This was not the case, 
however, in India. Agni and the other gods of the 
Veda. if they are imagined at all in their bodily shape, 
are always imagined as human, though never as so 
intensely human as the gods and goddesses of the 
Greeks. Beauty, human, superhuman, ideal beauty, 
is not an Indian conception. When in later times 
the Indians also invented plastic representations of 
their gods, they did not shrink from unnatural and 
monstrous combinations, so long as they helped to 
convey the character of each god. 

All this is perfectly intolligible. and a careful study 
of language supplies us with the key to alinost all the 
riddles of ancient mythology. 

Y«w «xpUuuktion of Anixnism, Fersonlfleatioii, and 

Anthropomorpninn. 

Formerly the attribution of movement, of life, of 
personality and of other human or animal qualities to 
the great phenomena of nature, was explained by 
names such as Animi&m. Person ification, Authvopo- 
morpltisni. It seemed as if people imagined that to 
name a process was to explain it. 

Mr. Herbert gptnear, agmlnst Anixnism. 

Here we owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Herbert 

1 See Appendix XII. 
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Spencer for having stood up for once as the champion 
of primitive man. I have often pointed out the bad 
treatment which these poor primitive creatures receive 
at the hands of anthropologists. Whatever the 
anthropologists wish these primitives to do or not 
to do, to believe or not to believe, they must obey, 
like silent Karyatides supporting the airy structures 
of ethnologieal psychology ( Völkerpsychologie). ltAni- 
mism is to be supported, they must say, ' Of course, 
the storm has a soul.' If Personification is doubted, 
they are called in as witnesses that their felish is 
very personal indeed. If Anthropomorphism has to 
be proved as a universal feature of early religion, 
primitive man is dragged in again, and has to confess 
that the uncouth stone which he worships is certainly 
a man, and a grcat deal more than a man. 

Whenever I protested against this System of 
establishing Aniinism, Personification, and Anthropo- 
morphism as the primeval Springs of all religion, I 
was told that I knew nothing of primitive man. nor 
of his direct descendants, the modern savages. I have 
always pleaded guilty of a complete want of acquaint- 
ance with primitive man, and have never ventured to 
speak about savages, whether ancient or modern, 
unless I knew something, however littlo, of the nature 
of their Janguage. Mr. H. Spencer, however, cannot 
be disposed of so easily. If any one knows the 
savages, surely he does. But even he has had to pro- 
test at last against the theory that the primitive man 
is a kind of maid-of-all-work, at the beck and call 
of every anthropologist. 'The assumption,' he writes 
(8o<iolo(jy,ip. 143), ' tacit or avowed, that the primitive 
man tends to ascribe life to things which are not 

12, K 
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Jiving, is clearly an untenable assumption/ He 
defends even the child, which has likewise had to 
do Service again and again for what I called N ursery- 
psychology, against the charge of animism. When a 
child says, ' Naughty chair to hurt baby — beat it/ 
Mr. Herbert Spencer shows that this burst of anger 
admit8 of very different explanations, and that no one 
would be more frightened than the child if the chair, 
on being beaten, began to kick, to bite, or to cry. 

But though Mr. Herbert Spencer does not believo 
that any human being ever mistook an inanimate for an 
animate object, for even animals bave learnt to make 
that distinction, he still considers thern capable of 
very wonderful follies. He thinks thct they do not dis- 
tinguish between what they see in dreams and what 
they see while awake (p. 147), nay, he considers them 
capable of mistaking their actual shadows for their 
souls. On this point we shall have to touch at a later 
time. 

At present it suffices to state that all these processes 
have now been traced back to theii' vera cau#a, namely, 
to language, and more particularly to what are callod 
the roots of language. As every one of these roots 
expressed, owing to their very origin, one of the many 
acts with which men in an early state of society were 
most familiär, the objects thus named could not be 
named and conceived except as agentß of such acts or 
as subjects. 

If the Aryan nations wished to speak of fire, they 
could only speak of it as doing something. If they 
called it Agni, they meant the agent of fire. Instead 
of this understood agent, implied in the name of 
Agni, we hear other nations speak of the beart, the 
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soul, the 8pirit, the lord, or the god of fire l . But all 
these expressions belong to a later phase of thought, for 
they presuppose the former elaboration of such con- 
cepts äs ßoul, spirit god, or they are based on meta- 
phor, as in the case of heart. 

Prof. Tiele'a Theory of the God* as facteutv. 

Professor Tiele in his Le Mythe de Kronos, 1886, 
came nearest to my own view on the development of 
the coneept of God. ' The aneient gods,' he says 
(p. 9), ' are what, aecording to our abstract manner of 
speaking, we should call " des facteurs, des forces, des 
sources de vie" * He does not indeed lay stress on the 
fact tbat there was in our very language and thought 
an irresistible necessity of our speaking of the sky,the 
sun, the fire, if we speak of them at all, as agents. 
He only wams us against supposing that * the gods 
are ever the phenomena of nature themselves, con- 
sidered as acting persons, but always what he calls 
souls or spirits, represented as analogous to the soul 
of man, that impart movement to the celestial bodies 
and produce all the effects for good or evil which 
appear in nature.' This is most true, but does it not 
explain one difficulty by another ? Was the soul of 
man a matter of more easy discovery than the soul of 
the sky ? When we have once arrived at the coneept of 
a spirit, as something substantial, yet different from 
the material body, the task of the religious and niytho- 
logical poet is easy enough. In another place (p. 30) 
Professor Tiele most rightly defines the physical deities, 
not as 'des objets naturels quel'on a jtersonnifies? but 
as 'des etres posäifs, des esprits, que Von a vus ä 

1 Brinton, Myih3 qf the New World, pp. 48 seq. 

Ka 
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Vceuvre dans la nature, ou ils se manifestent par 
leuraction! All this is perfectly true in our modern 
languages, which supply us with such terms as cxprits 
and etres positifs, ready made, but if we have to 
account for the more ancient formations and the 
earliest strata of religious thought, the science of lan- 
guage alone will solve the riddle why the great pheno- 
mena of nature were named as agents, as facteurs, 
nay, it will show that what at first seemed a mere 
freak of fancy was in reality a necessity of language. 
While I accept Professor Tiele's facteurs, I cannot, 
for the early periods of human thought, accept his 
forces or sources de vie. While I gladly accept Mr. H. 
Spencers agents, I cannot accept his agencies 1 . 

The Agents in Vature. 

Facts are stronger than theories, and unless the 
facta as collected in my Science of Thought can be 
shown to be no facts, the fact remains and will 
remain for ever, that all objects which were named 
and conceived at all, were named and conceived at 
first as agents. The sky was he who Covers, the sun 
he who warms, the moon he who measures night and 
day, the cloud he who rains, the fire he who moves, 
the horse he who runs, the bird he who flies, the tree 
he who grows or shades, even the stone he who cuts. 
We need not wonder at this, for we ourselves still 
speak of a cutter, a tender, a sucker, a slipper, of 
clinkers and splinters, without thinking of the activi- 
ties ascribcd to all these objects by the primitive 
framers of words. 

Though the agents of the different acts of nature 

1 Sociology t p. 237. 
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remained unknown, yet as the agents of the light of 
the sun or of the rain of the clouds, they were con- 
ceived aa very real agents. All this was the work, 
the almost inevitable work of language, provided 
always that we take language in the sense of the 
Greek logos, comprehending both speech and thought 
as one. 

The Oataforiaa of the Understandinff. 

If we once have accustomed ourselves to speak of 
thought as something different from language, then of 
course, instead of appealing to the necessities of 
language as a whole, we should, with Kant, have to 
appeal to the categories of the understanding. We 
should then have to recognise the category of substance 
as embodied in the active character of roots. We 
should thus gain, perhaps, a clearer insight into the 
abstract process of thought, but we should lose all 
that is most important to us, namely, the historical 
growth of the human mind. 

I have neither forgotten Kant, nor surrendered my 
belief in his categories. But the study of language, 
as the embodiment of thought, has made it clear to 
me that Kant's categories are abstractions only. They 
have no existence by themselves. They are not 
pigeon-holes made of a pine and covered with cloth — 
they are simply the inside of language. 

The Categories of bangnage. 

Justice has at last been done to language. At 
fir8t Aristotle learnt from language what he very 
properly called the categories, that is, the predica- 
ments, or what we can predicate of our experience. 
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Afterwards these categories, though originally ab« 
stracted from language, claimed complete independence 
and became extremely mastorful in their relation to 
language and grammar. At last, however, language 
has now resumed her proper position as tho only 
possible embodiment of deliberate thought, and the 
categories, so far from being the moulds in which 
language was cast, are recognised once more as the 
inherent forms of thought-language. 

We shall thus understand why fire, if it was to be 
named at all, could at first be named in one way only, 
namely, as an agent. 

Fir«, m a Deva. 

We may now advance a step further, and ask how 
it was that Agni in the Veda is not conceived as an 
agent only, but as a god, or, if not, as yet, as a god in 
the Greek sense of the word, at least as a Deva. 
How shall we account for that ? 

Here we toueh at once on the moat vital point in our 
analysis. Certainly in the Veda Agni was called deva, 
perhaps more frequently than any other god. But 
fortunately in the Veda we can still discover the 
original nxeaning of the word deva. It did not mean 
divine, for how should such a concept have been 
suddenly called into being? Deva is derived from 
the root DIV, and meant originally bright. From 
the same rootwe have in Sanskrit diva, sky, divasa, 
day, in Lat. dies, and many more, all originally ex- 
pressive of light and brightncss. In many passages 
where Agni, or the Dawn, or the Sky, or the Sun are 
called deva, it is far better to translate deva by 
bright than by divine, the former conveying a natural 
meaning in harmony with the whole tenour of the 
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Vedic hynins, the latter conveying hardly any mean- 
ing at all. 

But it is true nevertbeless that this epithet deva, 
meaning originally bright, became in time, in the 
Vedic. nay eve» in the Aryan period already, the 
recognised name of those natural agents whoni we 
have been accus tomed to call gods. We can watch 
the evolutionary process before our very eyes. When 
the ditferent phenomena of nature representing light, 
such as the morning, the dawn, the sun, the moon, 
the sky, had been invoked each by its own name, they 
could all be spoken of by the one epithet which they 
shared in common, namely deva, bright. In this 
general concept of thoee Bright ones, all that was 
special and peculiar to each was dropt, and there re- 
mained only the one epithet deva, to embrace them 
all. Here then there arose, as if by necessity, a new 
concept, in which the distinctive features of the various 
bright beings had all been merged in that of brightness, 
and in which even the original meaning of brightness, 
being shared by so many vcry ditferent beings, had 
been considerably dimmed or generalised, so that there 
remained little more than the concept of agent which, 
as modified by brightness, had been from the begin- 
ning contained in the root DIV. 

You will now perceive the diiference between our 
saying that the ancient Aryas applied the name of 
gods to the fire, the sun, or the sky, or our watching 
the process by which these Aryas wero brought to 
extract or abstract from the concepte of fire, sun, moon, 
and sky, all being bright beings, the general con- 
cept of Deva-hood. But, though we cannot help 
translating deva by god, you will easily understand 
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what a distance there is from Deva-hood to God- 
hood. A Deva is as yet no more than a bright 
agent, then a kind agent, then a powerful agont. a 
more than human agent, nay, if you like, a super- 
human agent ; and then only, by ftnother step, by 
what may be called a step in the dark, a divine 
agent. 

CtoMk and Bonum Oodfl. 

In Greece the process was slightly different. The 
Greeks very soon endowed these powerful agents 
with human qualities, to such an extent that iminor- 
tality seems almost the only quality which they do 
not share in common with human beings. In Italy 
the old gods had loss of that anthropomorphic 
character which they had in Greece. It is, in fact, 
a distinguishing feature of ancient Roman mythology 
that there are few family ties that hold the gods to- 
gether, while the Greek gods are all related with one 
another most intimately, if not always, most correctly. 

The early Christians invented still another concept 
for these Greek and Roman gods. They did not deny 
their substantial existence, but they accopted them 
as living beings. as spirits, as they called them, but 
as evil spirits. This idca has remained tili almost 
to our own time, when the study of ancient religion 
and ancient language has enabled us to see what 
the Devas of the Aryas really were — not evil spirits, 
not human or superhuman beings, but names given 
to the most prominent phenomena of nature. which 
naturally and necessarily implied the idea of agents. 
With the progress of language and thought tve are 
now able to speak instead of agents, of ageneies, of 
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forces, forces of nature, as we call them ; but what 
is behind those agencies, what is behind warmth or 
light or ether, we know as little as the Vedic 
Rishis knew what was behind their Agni or their 
other Devas. 

Buskin ob tha Anoiant Oodfl. 

How pow T crful the influence of words may be, how 
long they may continue to charm and to mislead 
even the w T isest, we may see from an eloquent passage 
in Mr. Ruskin's Pmeterita, vol. iii. p. 172. He tries 
to explain to himself and to others what he means 
when he speaks, as he often does, half poet, half 
philosopher as he is, of gods. 'By gods in the 
plural,' he writes, ' I mean tho totality of spiritual 
pow r er3, delegated by the Lord of the universe to do, 
in their several heights, or offices, parts of His will 
respecting man, or the world that man is imprisoned 
in ; not as myself knowing, or in security believing, 
that there are such, but in meekness acccpting the 
testimony and belief of all ages, to the presence, in 
heaven and earth, of angels, principalities, powers, 
thrones, and the like — with genii, fairies, or spirits 
ministering and guarding, or destroying and tempting, 
or aiding good work and inspiring the mightiest. 
For all these I take the general w r ord " gods/' as the 
best understood in all languages, and the truest and 
widcst in meaning, including the minor ones of 
seraph. cherub, ghost, wraith, and the like ; and 
myself knowing for indisputable fact, that no true 
happiness exists, nor is any good work ever done by 
human creatures, but in the sense or imogination of 
such prese^es/ 
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Does not this confirm the words of Rosmini when 
he said : ' The deeper we penetrate into this matter, 
the more do we find that all our intellectual errors, 
all the pernicious theories, the deceptive sophistries 
by which individuals and nations have been deluded, 
can be traced back to the vague and iniproper use of 
words 1 .' 

Svolution of tl&o word Dora. 

It is very important that you should clearly appre- 
hend this process by which the w r ord deva, originally 
meaning bright, assumed in time the meaning of god, 
in that sense at least in which the Hindus, like the 
Greeks and Romans, would speak of Agni, the fire, 
Ushas, the dawn, Dyaus, the sky, as their Devas, 
or their gods. It is one of the most interesting cases 
of intellectual evolution, for it shows us how a word, 
having originally the purely inaterial meaning of 
brightness, came in the end by the most natural 
process to mean divine. There was nothing inten- 
tional in that process. It was impossible that there 
should have been a conscious intention to express 
the divine, for, if there had been such a conscious 
intention, there would have been already in the 
human mind a pre-existent name and concept of 
the divine. The process was one of the most natural 
evolution. You may say that nothing could be 
evolved that was not involved in the word deva, 
and in one sense this is perfectly true. In the 
idea of agency, which was involved in every root, 
there lay the germ which, as one outsido envelope 

1 The Rtiltny Prbwiple of Metho'l, applied to Eclutaiion by Botmini. 
Translated by Mrs. W. Urey, 1887, p. 202. 
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after the other was removed, came out in the end 
in. all its simplicity and purity. But it came out 
nevertheless öfter it had been coloured or deter- 
mined by these form er envelopments. It had passed 
through an historical process, and had thus grown 
into an historical concept. 

Nor must we suppose that the evolution of the 
word deva was the only evolution which gave us in 
the end the idea of divine. That idea was evolved 
in many different ways, but nowhere can we watch 
every stage in the evolution so well as in the history 
of the word deva. Our own word God must have 
passed through a similar evolution, provided it be 
an old word. But unfortunately nearly all its ante- 
cedens are lost, and its etymology is quite unknown. 

We have as yet traced the history, or, if you like, 
the evolution of the wcrd deva to that stage only 
when it signifies a number of bright, kind, powerful 
agents, such as Mr. Ruskin declared he could still 
accept on the tcstimony and belief of all ages. But 
its history, as we shall see, does not end there. It 
gradually rises to the highest concept of deity, to a 
belief in a God above all gods, a creator, a ruler of 
the world, a judge, and yet a compassionate father, 
so that what seems at first a mere matter of linguistic 
archaeology, will stand before us in the end as the 
Solution of one of the most vital questions of religious 
philosophy. How many times has the question been 
asked,Whence comes the idea of God ? and how many 
different answers has it elicited ! Some people main- 
tain it is inhcrent in the human mind. it is an innate 
idea, or a precept, as it has lately been called. Others 
assert that it could have come to man by a special 



A. 
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revclation only. Others again, like Professor Gruppe, 
maintain that it is a mere ballucination that took 
possession of one man, and was then disseminated 
through well-known Channels over the whole world. 
We do not want any of these guesses. We have a 
guide that does not leave us in the dark when we are 
searching for the first germs of the idea of God. 
Guided by language, we can see as clearly as possible 
how, in the case of deva, the idea of God grew out 
of the idea of light, of active light, of an awakening, 
shining, illuminating, and warming light. We are 
apt to despise the decayed seed when the majestic 
oak Stands before our eyes, and it may cause a certain 
dismay in the hearts of some philosophers that the 
voice of God should first have spoken to man from 
cut the fire. Still as there is no break between 
deva, bright, as applied to Agni, the firo, and many 
other powers of nature,and the Deus Optimus Maximus 
of the Romans, nay, as the God whom the Grceks 
ignorantly worshipped was the same God whom 
St. Paul declared unto them, we must learn the lesson, 
and a most valuable lesson it will turn out to be — 
that the idea of God is the result of an unbroken 
historical evolution, call it a development, an unveil- 
ing, or a purification, but not of a sudden revelation. 

natural BevelaÜon of God. 

It seems almost incredible that in our days such 
a lesson, confirmed as it is by the irrefragable evidence 
of historical documents, should be objected to as 
dangerous to tLc interests of religion, nay, should 
form the object of virulent attacks. 

For some reason or other, our opponents claim for 
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thcir own theories the character of orthodoxy, while 
they try to prejudge the whole question by stigma- 
tising our own arguuient as heterodox. Now I 
should like to ask our opponents, first of all, by what 
authority such metaphysical theories as that of innate 
ideas can possibly claim the name of orthodox, or 
where they can point to chapter and verse in support 
of what they call either a special or a universal 
primeval revelation, imparting to human beings the 
first concept and name of God? To a etudent of 
the religions of the world, in their immense variety 
and their constant divisions, the names of orthodox 
and heterodox, so freely used at all times and on all 
sides, have lost much both of their charm and their 
terror. What right have we to find fault with the 
manner in which the Divine revealed itself, first 
to the eyes. and then to the mind of man? Is the 
revelation in nature really so contemptible a thing 
that we can afford to despise it, or at the utmost treat 
it as good enough for the heathen world? Our eyes 
must have grown very dim, our mind very dull, if we 
can no longer perceive how the heavens declare the 
glory of God. We have now named and classified the 
whole of nature, and nothing seems able any longer 
to surprise, to terrify, to overwhelm us. But if the 
mind of man had to be roused for the first time, and 
to be lifted up to the conception of something beyond 
itself, what language could have been more powerful 
than that which spoke in mountains and torrents, in 
clouds and thunderstorms, in skies and dawns, in sun 
and moon, in day and night, in life and death ? Is 
there no voice, no meaning, is there no revelation in 
all this? Was it possible to contemplate the move- 
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ments of the heavenly bodics, the regulär return of 
day and night, of spring and winter, of birth and 
death, without the deepest emotion ? 

Of course, people may say now, We know all this, 
we can account for it all, and philosophy has taught 
us Nil admirari. If that is so, then it may be true 
indeed that the sluggish mind of man had to be 
stirred onee more by a more than natural revelation. 
But in the early days of the world, the world was 
too füll of wonders to require any other miracles. 
The whole world was a miracle and a revelation, 
there was no need for any special diselosure. At 
that time the heavens, the waters, the sun and 
moon, the stars of heaven, the showers and dew, 
the winds of God, fire and heat, winter and sum- 
mer, ice and snow, nights and days, lightnings and 
clouds, the earth, the niountains and hüls, the green 
things upon the earth, the wells, and seas, and floods, 
— all blessed the Lord, praised Him, and magnified 
Hirn for ever. 

Can we imagine a more powerful revelation ? Is it 
for us to say that for the children of men to join in 
praising and magnifying Hirn who revealed Himself in 
His own way in all the magnificence, the wisdom, 
and order of nature, is mere paganism. polytheism, 
pantheism, and abominable idolatry ? I have heard 
many blasphemies, I have heard none greater than 
this. 

It may be said, however. that the road from nature 
leads only to nature's gods, to a belief in many, not in 
one supreme God. It certainly leads through that 
gate, but it does not stop there. If we return to the 
Veda, the oldest record of a polytheistic faith, and if 
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we take up once more the thread where we left it, we 
shall be able to see how Agni, the god of fire, being 
at ürst but one by the aide of inany other gods, 
develops into something much higher. He does not 
remain one out of many gods. He becomes in the 
end a supreme god, the Supreme God, tili his very 
name is thrown away, or is recognised as but one out 
of many names by which ancient seers in their help- 
" less language called that which is, the One and All. 
You may remember the passage from the Veda which 
I quoted before : ' That which is one, the seers call in 
many ways, they call it Agni, Yama, Mätariavan. 

The Biography of Agni. 

This process, which I call the theogonic process, is 
so important that we must study it carefully, and 
step by step, in the case of at least one of the ancient 
gods. If I select for that purpose the god of fire, 
Agni, and not Dvaus, Zeus, Jupiter, the supreme god 
of the Aryan Pantheon, it is because the biography 
of Dyaus, having been fully worked out by me on 
former occasions, need not be gone through again in 
füll detail 1 . It is my chief object at present to show 
how many roads, starting from differont begmnings, 
all converged and met in the end in the same central 
point, the belief in one Supreme Agent, manifested in 
all that is and moves and lives, and how the peiception 
of the Infinite was revealed e very where in what we 
call the perceptions of the Finite. 

1 Science of Languuge, vol. ii. chap. IL 
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Facta against Theories. 

WE begin to-day the biography of Agni, the god 
of fire, and shall try tp follow it from the firsi 
chapter to the last. That biography may sometimes 
seem lengthy and wearisome, but we must go through 
all its chapters patiently, for the whole question of 
Natural Eeligion depends really on the success of our 
present inquiry. The only successful way of contro- 
verting the prevalent theories of the origin of religion 
is an appeal to facts. I maintain that the ancient 
recordß of religion, more particularly in India, supply 
historical evidences that the human mind was able by 
its own inherent powers to ascend froui nature to 
nature's gods, and, in the end, to the God of nature. 
If we can prove this, the verdict cannot be doubtful, 
for even in theological discuFfiion facts are still 
stronger than theories. In answer to those who have 
recourse to what they call innate faculties or special 
revelations, we appeal to historical records, and, 
where so much is at stake, we must not shrink 
from wearisome iabour. Some of the details in 
the historical evolution of Agni, fire, may seem unim- 
portant for our purpose, but we have watchful and 
powerful enemies, and we must not leave any posi- 
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tion in our onward march exposcd to surprise and 
capture. 

Prämature Ctonaraliaation. 

Nothing does so much mischief in our sphere of 
work as premature generalisation. It seems that 
Professor Weber x remarked, in one of his early publi- 
cations, that 'Agni is adored essentially as earthly 
sacrificial fire, and not as an elemental force.' This 
Statement has been repeated again and again, tili at 
last it was supposed that Agni was really a mere in- 
vention of priests, and unknown, at all events, before 
the development of the sacrificial systera in India. It 
is perfectly true that Agni, as the fire on the altar, 
takes a very prominent place in the Vedic hymns. 
Agni, in fact, is, together with Indra, the Deva to 
whom most hymns are addressed, and in many of 
them the same praises are repeated and the same 
epithets used which apply to the sacrificial fire. But 
there are other passages, less numerous, no doubt, but, 
for that very reason, more important to us, in which 
Agni is celebrated without any reference as yet to tho 
fire on the altar. 

I shall begin by examining these passages in which 
Agni is described in his purely physical character. 

Agni in his Physical Character. 

The first question was, Whence did he come ? To 
this many answers are given. We read, Rv. II. 1, 1 : 

Tväm agno dyubhiA tväm asusukshäniA tväm adbhyaÄ tväm 
asmanaA pari, 

1 Hiatory (tf Sanskrit Literatwe, p. 40. 
(2) L 
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Tväm vAncbhyaA tviim öshadhibhyaA tvam nrinftm nripate 
gayase sukih. 

'Thou, Agni, art born wishing to shine forth, thou art born 
from the skieM, thou from the watVrs, thou froni the stone, thou 
from tho wood, thou from tho hcrbs, thou, kiug of men, the 
bright ono.' 

Hcre we learn in one verse all the possible ways in 
which Agni could have appeared to man. First, from 
the skies, as the ficry and scorching sun, which by its 
heat could kindle inHammable substances ; secondly, 
from the waters, that is, from the clouds, as lightning ; 
thirdly, from the stone, which must be meant for the 
füllt, though the striking fire out of flint is not recog- 
nised in the Veda as a sacrificial act ; fourthly, from 
the wood and the berts that is, from the fire-sticks 
and from dry leaves which, like our tinder, caught the 
spark and kept it safe, tili, by means of blowing, it 
would burst forth into flames. 

Let us now examine these four kinds of Agni's birth 
more in detail. 

Agni, m th« 8un. 

That Agni was often taken as the sun, is proved by 
many passages in the hyinns of the Rig-veda. For 
instance, Rv. VI. 9, 1 : 

ÄhaA kn krüshmini iShaA ärpunam Aa vi vartete ntyasi vedy- 

uhhiA, 
VaLsvAnanL/i f/ayamäna/i nä riügä, äva atirat sryötisha agniA 

UiumtuHi. 

Tho black day and the red day (night and day) turn heaven 
and carth by thoir differont colours. Agni stridi*» down across 
tho darkness, boloved by all men, liko a born king.' 

Here Agni, striding down across the darkness, is 
evidently meant for the sun itserf. In another verse, 
III. 14, 4, Agni is called Surya, sun. 
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Tat soAisha sahasaA putra tiahthäh 
abhi kshitiTi prathäyan suryaA nrtn. 

' (Agni) when thou, son of strengt h, stoodst as the sun, spread- 
ing wido over men and their dwellings.' 

In the Brahma??as it is stated explicitly that Agni 
in hiß third character is the sun 1 . (Yad asya divi 
tWtiyam tad asäv äditya iti hi brahmanam, Nir. VII. 
28.) In other passages. however, the two are distin- 
guished from, though also compared with, one another. 
Thus the sun is said to spring froin the nocturnal 
Agni. For instance, Rv. X. 88, 6 : 

Mürdhä' bhuvaT» bhavati ruiktam agniA tätan suryaA payate 
prataA udyan. 

'Agni is the head of the world by night ; from him is born the 
sun, rising in the morning.' 

The two, Agni and the sun, are compared, as when 
it is said, V. 1, 4, that k the minds of worshippers turn 
together towards Agni, as our eyes turn towards the 
sun/ Or, VII. 8, 4, suryaA nä röÄate, ' Agni, who shines 
like the sun/ 

And again, VIII. 43, 5 : 

Ete* tye" vnthak agnüyaA iddh&saA sam adnkshata ushasam 
iva ketava/i. 

• These lighted fires are seen scattered, like the splendours of the 
dawn.' 

We often read, particularly in the Brahmanas, that 
Agni is the light by night, the sun by day. There is 
a passage often quoted from the Aitareya-Brähinawa, 
VIII. 28, 4 The sun (Äditya), when setting, enters Agni, 
and vanishes — Agni, flaring up, enters the air (Väyu), 
and vanishes/ And afterwards, ' Agni is born from the . 
air, the sun is born from Agni, tire/ 

1 Bergaigne, Religion Vedique, i. p. 13. 
' Cf. X. 88, 16, sirehataA gäUnn. 

La 
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Agni, the Bon, or the Fire ob the Kearth« 

There are other passages where it is doubtful whe- 
ther the poets thought of the sun rising in the morn- 
ing and filling the world with splendour, or of the fire 
on the hearth and the altar, which inay likewise be 
said to rise in the niorning and fill the world with 
light. For instance, Rv. X. 1, 1 : 

Agre brthän ushasam ürdhvnA asthat 
niA f/nganvän tiimasaA ^yötisha & agat, 
Agnih bhanünä rüsatä svilrga/t 
& g&täh vfrvä sädmani apruA. 

' Agni stood up mighty at the head of the dawn, he approached, 
cotning with light out of darkness. Born with beautiful limbs, he 
has tilled all dwellings with bis shining light.' 

And again, X. 88, 12 : 

Viffvasmai agnim bhuvanaya devä'A 
vaLsvananlm kotüm ahnam akrmvan, 
X. yaVi tatnjia ushüsaA vibhätfA 
äpo üruoti ttimaA arfcisha ydn. 

' Tlio gods made Agni VaisvAnara the light of days for the whole 
world, ho who stretched out the shining dawns, and drove away 
the darkness, coming with splendour.' 

Vn. 78, 3 : 

Agig&nan süryam yagüdm agnim apäAinam tämaA agät agrushfam. 

' They, the Dawns, created the sun, the sacrifice, the fire ; the 
unloved darkness went away.' (Cf. VII. 1*9, 4.) 

Though the commentators often prefer to apply 
such passages to the fire on the altar, or to look upon 
that fire, when lighted in the niorning, as a symbol of 
the rising sun, it is quite clear that the idea of Agni, 
as manifested in the sun, was perfectly familiär to the 
Vedic poets. 
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Sun and Plre in America. 

It requires a certain eflfort with us to understand 
how two such different percepts as that of the fire, 
burning on the hearth, and that of the sun, rising in 
the morning, crossing the sky, and setting in the 
evening, could be brought into the same mental focus, 
and be conceived as one and the same object. Here, 
however, as elsewhere, a comparison of other religions, 
more particularly of religions which cannot claim any 
genealogical relationship with the Veda, is very useful 
in either removing or confirming our doubts and 
difficulties. 

Let us look to the American religions. It is true, 
there are but few cases where fire and sun have actu- 
ally received the same name. Brinton, however, in 
his Mythe of the New World, p. 143, teils us that the 
Tezuque of New Mexico use tah both for sun and fire, 
and that the Kolosh of British America dcrive at least 
their names for sun and fire from the same root. fire 
being kan, sun kakan. But in their accounts of the 
creation, the sun is always spoken of as fire. It is not 
represented as anterior to the world, but as inanu- 
factured by the old people (Navajos), as kindled and 
set going by the first of men (Algonkins), or as freed 
from a dark cave by a kindly deity (Haitians). 

J. G. Müller, also, in his History of the American 
original Religions, teils us that fire was kept burning 
in the temples of the Sun, as a constant representation, 
it would seem, of the solar deity (pp. 54, 69, 519). 
Worship of fire, he remarks, was intimately connected 
with worship of the sun (p. 1 25). And again : * The 
worship of fire continued under the Incas, but it was 
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brought into the most intimate relation with sun- 
worship. In the temple of the sun. as well as in the 
house of the virgins of the sun, the eternal fire was 
always kept burning. At the high festival Raymi, in 
winter, this fire was lighted, as at Rome, by means ot 
a golden concave mirror. Only if the sky was clouded, 
did they try, according to the most ancient custoin, to 
get fire by means of rubbing two pieces of wood.' 

In Peru, we hear of a fight between two gods, one 
called Con or Viracocha, the other Pachacamac. 
The former is said to be the god of water or fertilising 
rain, the latter of fire, particularly of life-giving fire. 
This Pachacamac is represented as the son of the sun, 
thus showing once more the close relation in which, 
in the imagination of primitive people, sun and fire 
stood to one another. 

8nn and Pire among the Pias. 

If now we turn for a moment to the Fins, who, as 
little as the Americans, can be suspected of having 
borrowed anything from the Veda, we find there also 
that Panu, the god of fire, is conceived as a son of 
the sun. Thus we read in the Kalevala 1 , the famous 
epic poem of the Fins : 

1 Panu, son of the sun, 
Offspring thou of the dear day, 
Lift the fire up to the sky. 
In the middle of the golden ring, 
Within the rock of copper, 
Carry it as a child to the mother, 
Into the lap of the dear old womaa. 
Put it there, to shine by day, 
And to rest at night, 
Let it rise every morning, 
Let it set every evening.' 

1 Rune xxvi, w. 4jf 1-441. 
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Castre'n remarks on this passage, that 'it clearly 
shows how the ancient Fins looked upon the sun as 
an enclosed mass of fire, and upon earthly fire as an 
emanation from the sun, or, to adopt the language of 
the runes, as a child of the sun-inother. As therefore, 
sun and fire/ he continues, 'are originally one and 
the saine thing, it is clear that with our ancestors 
the worship of the Fire coincided with the worship 
of the Sun, and that Panu, Fire, could not be wor- 
shipped as an independent deity, but only as a son of 
the sun.' 

After these parallels, to which many more might be 
added, we shall be better able to enter into the ideas 
of our own Aryan, not Finnish, ancestors, when 
they comprehended under the name of Agni both 
the fire on the hearth or the altar, and the sun in 
the sky. 

Agni, as Itiffhtning-. 

We now come to a second class of passages, where 
Agni is said to be the son of Dyaus, the sky (DivaA 
sunu/t, or 8\8uh), and likewise to spring from the 
waters, or to be the child of the waters (apam gar- 
bhaA, Rv. III. 1, 12). Here he rnust be understood 
as lightning Coming froin the clouds. For instance, 
Rv. VL 6, 2 : 

SaA .svitanaA tanyatüA rofcanasthifr. 
1 This Agni, brilliant, thundering in heaven*' 

Or again, VII. 3, 6 : 

Div&h n£ te tanyatüA eti sushmaA. 
' Thy fierceness comes like the thundor of heayen. 9 
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Rv. X. 45, 4 : 

Akrandat agniA stanfiyan iva dyaüA, 
'Agni rattled like the thundering sky/ 

Rv.I 143,2: 

SjSÄ gayamAnaA parame" vyomani 
ÄviA agniA abhavat mätarisvane, 
Asyä krätvä samidhänäsya mayman4 
prä dyava sokih pnthivf aroAayat. 

' Agni, born in the highes t heaven, appeared to Matarkvan. His 
splendour, when he had been kindled by wisdom and strengt h, 
lighted up heaven and earth.' 

K&taxfevaiu 

This Mätarisvan, to whom Agni appeared as light- 
ning, is frequently mentioned, and we here reach a 
Stratum of mythology, which crops up again and again 
in the Veda, but which hitherto has resisted all 
analysis. We do not know what is meant by 
Mätarisvan, the nauie admits of no satisfactory 
etymology \ and seems to date from a remoter period 
of language. We may gather, however, from the 
passages in which Mätamvan occurs that he was 
meant for the air or for the wind that seemed to carry 
the fire of lightning from heaven through the air to 
the earth 2 . I quote again from Rv. I. 143, 2 

SäA gayamanaA parame* vyömani 
aviÄ agniA abhavat mätarisvane. 

'Agni, born in the highest heaven, appeared to Mätarisvan.' 

1 The oideat etymology is that given in Rv. III. 29, 11, matarisva 
yät ämimita matari. 

* ' Among the Creeks also the fonr winds from the four corners of 
the earth are believed to have brought the sacred fire and pointed 
out the seven sacred plants. After having rendered this service to 
men, the kindly visitora disappeared in the clouds, returning 
whence they came.' (Brinton, Mytfu qfthe New World, p. 77.) 
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In III. 5, 10 Matari&van is said to have lighted 
Agni, when he was hiddcn, for the Ph?7gus (see also 
III. 2, 13), and these Bhr/gus are often mentioned as 
having spread Agni among men (1. 58, 6). In VI. 8, 4 
Mätari*van is called the Messenger of Vivasvat, who 
broughtAgni. 

It is but natural that this Mätari$van, who is said 
to have brought down lightning from the sky to man, 
should have been compared to Prometheus. But though 
in one point their functions are similar, their names 
are different, and we shall have to consider hereafter 
some other well-known attempts to trace the very 
naine of Prometheus in the language of the Veda. 

Fir« from Flint. 

The striking fire out of a stone seems almost un- 
known in the Rig-veda. In one passage, however, 
II. 12, 3, Indra is said to have produced Agni from 
two stones : 

Yää asmanoÄ antäA agnim pagrilna. 

' He who produced fire from two stones,' or, as others explain, 
' from two clouds, acting as stones ' 

In either case the inere fact that fire may be Struck 
from a flint seems to have been known in Vedic times. 

Fir« from Woofl. 

The fourth process, that of eliciting fire by means of 
rubbing two fire-sticks and catching the spark in dry 
herbs, is mentioned again and again. It was evidently 
considered to require both force and skill. One of the 
standing epithets of Agni is 'the son of strength* 
(sfinu/i sahasaA, III. 1, 8), and among ancient familieß 
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the Bhrigus are often mentioned as having possessed 
the secret of making and keeping a fire in the house l . 
Thus we read, I. 143, 4 : 

Yäm erire" bhrigavaÄ visvävodasam 
nätbhä pWthivyÄA bhüvanasya magrmdna. 

1 The Bhrigus excited or kindled Agni in the centre of the earth 
by the strength of man.' 

And again, IL 4, 2 : 

dvitä adadhu/t bhrtgavaA vikshu ÄyöA. 
* The Bhrigus placed Agni twofold among the tribes of men.' 

It is curioua that the name BhWgu should correspond 
letter by letter to the <P\iyvts of Greek niythology. 

Mythologie«! Xdeas connected wlth Fix«. 

This last process of producing fire by rubbing is a 
very favourite subjeet of the Vedic poets. Of the two 
pieces of wood used for rubbing out fire, one is called 
the mother, the other the father of Agni. Thus we 
read, V. 9, 3 : 

Uta 8ma yäm sisum yatha nävam ganishla aränt, 
dhart&rain m^nushinam visäm agnim svadhvaram. 

'He whom the two fire-sticks (arani) produced, like a new-born 
babe. Agni, the supporter of the tribes of man, good at the 
aacrifice.' 

This myth of the new-born babe soon assumes 
greater proportions. Thus it is said, Rv. X. 79, 4: 

Tat väm rttam rodasi prä bravimi £ayamäna/i mätära garbhaA 

atti, 
nä aham deväaya martyaA Ariketa agniA anga vikeWi a&h pri- 

keWi. 

1 It is curious to observe that in many of tho languages of 
Australia there is but one word both for fire and for wood. See 
Curr, The Australiern Race, voL i p. 9. 
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( Heaven and Earth, I proclaim this truthful fact, that the 
child, aa soon as born, eats hin parents. I, a mortal, do not 
understand this (actj of a god ; Agni indeod understands, for he 
ia wise!' 

It was considered another wonderful thing, as we saw 
before, that a living thing, like Agni, should be born 
from a dry stick, or that, though his mother does not 
suckle him, he yet should grow so rapidly, and proceed 
at once to do his work as messenger between gods 
and inen (X. 115, 1). Again (V. 9, 4), he is said to be 
difficult to catch, like a brood of serpents, and to con- 
sume forests, as cattle do on their pasture. 

But all this is a begihning only. The subject grows, 
and is varied in every possible way. You know how 
often our critics have expressed their inability to 
believe that the conversation of the Vedic Aryas 
should have turned on nothing but the trivial events 
of every day. I can understand their incredulity, so 
long as they do not open the pages of the Eig-veda. 
But on every one of these pages they will find fact« 
which are stronger than all theories, and which leave 
us no doubt that the poetry of the Vedic Aryas tumed 
chiefly on the sun, the inoon, the sky, the wind, the 
Btorm, and the fire. 

The repetition of the same ideas is apt to become 
tedious, but even this tedious repetition contains a 
lesson, if it helps to give us a truer idea of the slow 
but natural growth of the human intellect where we 
can best watch it, — in the hymns of the Rig-veda ; 
and, if it makes us understand that even a belief 
in Agents, whether in the fire, or in the sun, or in the 
sky, need not be considered as inere paganism and 
idolatry, but as containing healthy seeds, which in 
time were meant to grow into a rieh harvest. 
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Agni, äs Deva, Brlght, Amartya, Undyliiff, fco. 

We saw how naturally Agni, the fire, could be called 
deva, bright, without any thought, as yet, of calling 
him a god. Even when the light of Agni is spoken 
of as immortal, that need not inean, as yet, any more 
than that it laste for ever, if propevly kept up. We 
read, for instance, Rv. VI. 9, 4> id&m gyotih ainrltam 
märtyeshu, * See this light immortal among mortals.' 
Here immortal might still be translated by the never- 
dying light. The fire, as a inasculine, or rather as an 
agent, was also called, I. 58, 4, agrara, not-aging, and 
the Vedic poets dwelt again and again on the contrast 
between the undying Agni and his dying friends. 
Of other Devas also it was said that they were not, 
like human beings, subject to decay and death. 

Agni, the Immortal among' Mortals. 

But while the ancient poets brought themselves to 
think of an impassable gulf between the mortals on 
one side and the immortals on the other, this gulf 
vanished again in the case of Agni. He, immortal as 
he was, dwelt among inen/ He was the guest (ätithi, 
II. 4, 1) of men, often called the immortal among 
mortals (amritaA märtyeshu, VIII. 71, 11). 

Now this expression, 'immortal among mortals,* 
seems at first sight of no great consequence. But 
like many of these ancient phrases, it contains germs 
waiting for a most important development in the 
future. We may recognise in that simple expression 
of an immortal, dwelling among mortals, being the 
guest, the friend, the benefactor of mortals, the first 
attempt at bridging over the gulf which human lau- 
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guage and human thought had themselves created 
between the mortal and the immortal, between tho 
visible and the invifeible, between the finite and the 
infinite. Such ideas appear at first in a very simple 
and almost unconscious form, they present themselves 
without being looked for, but they remain fixed in 
the mind, they gain from year to year in strength and 
depth, and they forin at last a fertile soil from which in 
later ages may spring up the most sublime conceptions 
of the unity between the mortal and the immortal, 
between the visible and the invisible, between the 
finite and the infinite, such as are expressed in the 
dark words of Heraclitus, ädavaToi dvijToi, drrjrol 
idiraroi. There is a continuity in all our thoughts, 
and there is nothing more important for a true ap- 
preciation of our intellectual Organisation than the 
discovery of the coarse threads that form the woof 
of our most abstract thoughts. 



Agni, the Frlend» Helper, Pather. 

If Agni had once been recognised as a friend or as 
a welcome guest in the house there soon followed a 
shower of other epithets expressive of man's apprecia- 
tion of Agni's benefits. I can mention here a fewonly. 
He is called master of the house gWhapati/i. 1. 12, 6 ; 
lord of the people vispati/i, I. 12, 2 ; leader, puraetä», 
III. 11, 5 ; king, rätfä, I. 59, 5. In I. 31, 10 we 
read: 

Tväm agne pramatiA tväm pit£ asi naA, tväm vayaskrit täva 
gramäyaA vayäm. 

' Thou, O Agni, art our providence, our fathor ; thou givest us 
vigour, we are thy kindred/ 
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IL 1,9: 

Tram puträA bhavasi yäA te ävidhat. 
* Thou art a son to him who worships theo/ 

VI. 1, 5 : 

PitK mata' sadam it mänushänam. 
'Thou art always father and mother for men/ 

X. 7, 3 : 

Agnira manye pitäram agnim apim 
agnim bhrätaram sadam it sakhäyam; 
agneA änikam brthataA saparyam 
divi sukräm yagratam stiryasya. 

* I hold Agni to be my father, I hold him to be my kinsman, my 
brother, and always my friend. I worshipped the face of the 
mighty Agni, the holy light of the sun in heaven.' 

Agni, Htlpcr in Battle. 

But Agni was not only beneficial in the house, he 
was also a powerful helper in battle, the destroyer of 
enemies, whether human or superhuman. It is easy 
to imagine what an ad van tage the possession of fire 
must have proved in primitive warfare. How easy it 
was with a well flung torch to set a whole forest on 
fire, or to smoke out enemies who had taken refuge 
in a cave. 

Fireless Raoes. 

The enemies of the Aryas in the Vedic times are 
called Dasyu \ or even Rakshas and Yätudhäna, 
giants and devils. These wild tribes are often called 
an-agni-tra, those who do not keep the fire. Thus 
we read, I. 189, 3 : 

Agne tväm asmät yuyodhi 
ämiva/i, anagnitraA abhi ämanta krishfft, 
pünaA asmäbhyam suvitaya deva 
ksham visvebhiA amritebhiA yagratra. 

1 Lette» on the Turanian Languages, pp. 83 sq. 
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' Agni, drire away from us the encmies, — tribes who keep no fire 
came to attack us. Come again to the earth for our welfare, Bacred 
god with all the immortals.' 

Theße fireless races are also called kravya-ad, 
eating raw flesh (Kpcoc^dyoi), and ämäd (X. 87, 7) (i/mo- 
<f>dyoi). They are even suspected of feeding on human 
flesh, X. 87, 16 (jaA paurusheyena kravisha sa- 
mankt^). They are described very much in the same 
way in which lower races are described even now by 
those who covet their land. Thus, in Rv. VII. 104, 
two of the warlike gods of the Vedic people, Indra 
and Soma, are invoked by Vasish/Aa to help him and 
his people to destroy thcse who do not worship hiß 
gods, who do not speak the truth, and who keep no 
fire in their houses. 

L Jndrasoma täpatam räkshaA ub^itam 
ni arpayatam vrishana tamaA-vridhaA ; 
pära «rinitam aAitaA ni oshatam 
hatam nudethäm ni sisitam atrinaA. 

2. Indräsomä sam aghasamsam abhi aghäm 
tapu/i yayastu karüh agnivän iva, 
brahmadvishe kravya-ade ghnraAaknhase 
dveshaA dhattam anaväyäm kinüdino. 

8. tndrasoma duA-kritaA vavre antaA 
anarambhanö tdmasi pra vidhyatam, 
yaithä nä äta/t pünaA okaÄ fcanä udäyat 
tat väm astu sdhase manyumät *ava/i. 

4. Jndrasoma vartayatam diväTi vadham 
sam prithivyftA aghasawailya tärha>mm, 
üt takshatam svaryäm parvatebhyaA 
y£na räkshaA vavndhanäm niyurvathaA. 

1. *0 Indra and Soma, burn the devils (Rakahas), hold them 
under, throw them down, they who grow in darknoss. Tear them 
off, the madmen, burn them, kill them, hurl them away, slay the 
gluttons. 

2. ' Indra and Soma, up together against the cursing demon ! 
May he burn and hiss like an oblation on the fire. Put your ever- 
lasting hatred upon the villain who hates the Brahman, who eats 
flesh, and who looks abominable. 

3. ' O Indra and Soma, hurl the evil-doer into the pit, into un- 
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fathomed darkness, that no one may come out again — such may be 
your wrathful strength to hold out. 

4. 4 O Indra and Soma, hurl from the sky and from the earth the 
bolt to feil the curaing demon. Shape the rattliug lightning from 
out the cloucU to crush the growing devil.' 

The descriptions given of these enemies are bo real 
that we can hardly doubt that they refer to the abori- 
ginal inhabitants of India who.se descendants survive 
to the present day, speaking non-Aryan dialects. The 
poets of the Veda often dißtinguish between their 
Aryan and non-Aryan enemies. They praise their gods 
for having destroyed their encinieß, both Aryan and 
barbarian (dasä ka vWträ\ hatam, äryäwi &a), and we 
frequently find such expressions as * Kill our Aryan 
enemies and the Däsa enemies, yea, kill all our 
enemies.' 

In my letter to Bunsen 'On the Turunian Lan- 
guagea, published in 1854 in his ' Christ ianity and 
Mankindy vol. iii, I pointed out that these indigenoua 
races were black-skinned, while the Aryas prided 
themselves on their bright colour. They were called 
. kravyäd, eating raw flesli ; anagnitra, not kecping 
fire; vrisha-wipra, bull-nosed; a-näsa, tiat-nosedor 
noseless, &c. These enemies had strongholds, and their 
wealth consisted chiefly in cattle. 

Sometimes, no doubt, these enemies are represented 
as demons and devils, as enemies of the gods rather 
than of men. But that again is perfectly natural, and 
need not surprise us after we have read more recent 
descriptions of savagc races occupying land which is 
coveted by the white man. You remember that even 
Darwin spoke of certain tribes in South America as 
being more like devils than human beings. On the 
contrary, these warlike hymns, which describe the 
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enemies whom the advancing Aryas had to conquer, 
contain some of the few glimpses of real history, and 
are all the niore valuablc at present, when we have so 
often been told that the Vedic hymns were nothing 
but the lucubrations of pries ts, when performing their 
intricate ceremonies. It must be clear that the work 
on which Vasish£//a iß bent in this hymn has little to 
do with intricate ceremonial ; it is the simple and 
always recurring work of men killing nien, of the 
ßtronger depriving the weaker of his land, his servants, 
and his cattle — what we now more euphemistically 
call 'the struggle for life/ and 'the survival of the 
fittest.' 

AgTioultural Aryas. 

From the glimpses which we catch from the hymns 
of the Veda, it is safe to conclude that the Aryas who 
Bettled in North- Western India were agricultural 
tri bes. Their very name arya, as I have tried to show 
(EtuycL Brit., s.v. Arya), meant ploughers, from ar, to 
plough, to ear. Even before the great Aryan Separation, 
agriculture must have been known, for Greek apovpa, 
as Benfey has shown and Meyer has not disproved, 
corresponds to the Sk. and Zend urvarä, a culti- 
vated rield. The Aryas in India call themselvcs 
kWshüs, tribes, and that too is derived from karsh, 
to plough 1 . 

The poets of the Veda begin to complain that the 
land is not large enough for them. Thus we read, 
Rv. VI. 47, SO : 

'O gods, we have come to a country without 
meadows, the earth which is wide, has become narrow.' 

1 See Biographie» of Words, p. 174. 
(3) Ä 
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The wealth of these Indian Aryas consistcd chiefly 
in cattle, in cows, horses, sheep, goats, and in men. 
Com was cut with ßickles and afterwards thrashed. 
Their Settlements were called vWgrana, Clearings, 
gräma, villages; while outside the gräma was the 
aranya, the heath or the forest which belonged to no 
one. Towns, in our sense, did not exist, though strong- 
holds and camps are mentioned. 

Each family had its house and hearth. Several 
families together formed a via, vicus, or gräma, 
pagus, and several of such Settlements seem to have 
formed a #ana. i.e. kin or clan. We hear of the vis- 
pati, the lord of a vis, of grama?iis, leaders of 
villages, and of kings, rägran, who are also called 
gopä #anasya, shepherds of a clan. We even hear of 
leagues of fivc #anas or clans. We read of kings, 
both hereditary and elective. They led the armies, 
and received booty and tribute. We also hear of public 
assemblies, samitis or vidathas, held in a sabhä, a 
public hall. The king was present. Discußsions took 
place, and likewise social amusements. 

The cultivated knd seems to have belonged to the 
village, but booty in war teems to have constituted the 
first private property. 

In the struggles between the Aryan invaders and 
the dark-skinned natives the possession of Agni or fire, 
as an ally, was in those distant days as great an 
advantage as the possession of armour or gunpowder 
in later days, and we may well understand, therefore, 
that Agni or fire should have been celebrated, tili he 
becaine a familiär Dame, as a protector, a leader, a 
ruler, a powerful something, whether he was called 
deva, bright, or amartya, immortal. 
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What Agni was, or what he did, was often called a 
miracle (väpus). 

ßv. IV. 7, 9 : 

Krishmim te ema rüsataA puraA bh£h Äariahnü arAi/t vapusham 
it ekaru. 

'Thy path is black, but thoro is light before ihee when thou 
shinest ;— thy flaine movea awiftly — this is one of ;many) wandere/ 

Agni, destrorln? Forest«. 

More particularly his power of destroying or devour- 
ing whole forests iraparts to Agni in tho eyes of the 
Aryas a terrible character. We saw before how his 
flames wero represented as tongues, licking (I. 140, 9) 
what they meant to consume. These tongues of Agni 
are called brilliant (II. 9, 1), and sharp (tigina, IV. 7, 10). 
They are also conceived as teeth, golden (V. 2, 3) and 
bright (VII. 4, 2), as tusks strong like metal (X. 87, 2), 
as jaws strong (III. 29, 13), sharp (1. 79, 6), and burning 
(L 36, 16). In VIII. 43, 3, we read : 

DadbhiA vänäni bapsati. 
'He eats tho forests with his teeth/ 

In L 143, 5 : 

Nä y&h väraya mariitAm iva svanAA 
s£na iva Hriahtii divyä yatliA a*uniA, 
agni/j f/iimbhai/> tigitai/i atti bhürvati 
yodhuA nä satrün saA väna ni riüy&te. 

'He who cannot bo ivKistod, like the blast of tho Maruts, like a 
hurled weapon, like the; hcavenly thunder-bolt, Agni eats with his 
sharponed jaws, ho chanipa, ho prostratas furesta, like a warrior his 
enemiea.' 



L 58, 4-5 : 



Vi TiKtagütaA ataat'shu tiahtAate 
▼rttha puhübhiA arinya tuvi-avuniA ; 

M a 
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trishü ydt agne vaninaA vmhayäse 
krtshnam te ema rusat urme agrara. 

TäpuA-</ambhaA viine ft väta-/roditaÄ 
yüthö n& sahvän ava vati va/wsagaA ; 
abhivragran äkshitam pa</asa rdg&h 
8thätü/i Aarätham bhayate patatriuaA 

' Roused by the wind, he moves about among the shrubs every- 
where with his tongues, and resounding with his sicklo. Whcn 
thou in a moment doest violence to the trees in the forest, thy 
path is black, O thou never-aging Agni, thou whose waves are 
brilliant. 

'With fiery jaws, roused by the wind, he blows down on the 
forest like a powerful bull on his herd, inoving with splcndour to- 
wards tho oternal sky. What moves and Stands tremblcs before the 
bird »/ 

Vni. 43, 6-8 : 

6. Knshna rägramsi patsuta7i prayane 
(/atävedasa/i agni/t yat rodhati kshämi. 

7. Dhasim krmvanaA öshadhi/t bapsat 
agni/i na vayati püna/i van tarum/i äpi. 

8. Gihvä'bhi/i aha nawnamat artisha 
gaüya/tabhuvan agni/i vancshu roAate. 

4 The clouds are black under his feot at his advance, when Agni 
descends to the earth, 

' Making the hcrbs his food Agni nover tires, eating, Coming again 
and again, even the tall hcrbs. 

' Turn in g about with his tongucs of fire, as if laughing with his 
light, Agni flares up in the forests.' 

I. 65, 8 : 

Yät vftta-gbtah vänä vi asthat 
agni/i ha dati röma pnthivyäV». 

'When roused by the wind he strides about on to the forests, 
Agni shaves off the hair of the earth.' 

His horses also when let looso are said to shave 
the earth (VI. 6, 4), and much the saine is meant 
when Agni is said to lick the gannent of the earth 
(I. 140, 9). 

1 See, howevor, 1. 94, 11. 
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Agni'« Horses. 

Agni's horBes are frequently mentioned, and they 
appear in diffcrent colours, ob red (arusha and rohita, 
L £4, 10), as dark (ayava, II. 10, 2), as bright (harit, 
L 130, 2), and as brilliant white (*ukra, VI. 6, 4). All 
this is quite intelligible, nor is the ncxt step so very 
bold which leads the prets-to ßpeak of Agni hiinself 
as a horse. I know that some philosophers would 
see in thiß at once a sign of what they call zoolatry, 
whereas to the student of language such expressions, 
paxticularly if they occur as in the Vecla but casually, 
are nothing but poetical metaphor. If the poet has 
once brought himself to say that Agni chews like a 
horse (VI. 3, 4), or that he shakes his tail like the 
horse of a charict (II. 4, 4), why should he not say as 
he does in IV. 15, 1 : 

Agni/i hotft na/i adhvarä 
vAj/i sau pari niyate 
devaA devöshu yagüiy&h. 

'Agni, our priest, is led about at the sacrifice, being a horse/ 

The leading about is an expression that applies to 
horses being led round or exercised, and the words, 
' being a horse,' are no niore than a metaphor. They 
mean that, as he is suppcsed to be a horse, therefore he 
is led about at the sacrifice. And this is exactly what 
has often to be doue with the fire also, which at a 
sacrifice is carried about from one altar to another. 
This is not zoolatry, it is nothing but the natural play 
of language. 

Agni, as Saorlfloial Fire. 

Hitherto it must be clear that all that has been said 
of Agni in the Veda applies to fire, 6uch as it is, with- 
out any necessary reference as yet to the sacrificial fire. 
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This, as we shall see, occupies, no doubt, a very large 
place in the poetry of the ancient Rishis, but all that 
is said about it teils us very little of what we really 
care to know, the historical genesis of the ooncept of 
fire and its elevation to a divine rank. 

That the Vedic poets wcre not entirely overawed by 
this sacrificial or sacred character of Agni, is best 
shown by their painting the same Agni occasionally in 
the most hideous colours. We saw how they spoke 
with horror of the black inhabitants of Tndia as flesh- 
eaters, kravyäd. But they could not help seeing that 
Agni, the fire, also was a kind of flesh-eater. He not 
only served to cook the meat, whether for feasts or for 
sacrifices, he also devoured it, and he becaine parti- 
cularly terrible in the eyes of the Vedic poets, when 
used for cremating the corpses of animals or men. 
In one hymn of the tenth MaweZala (X. 87) he is asked 
to sharpen his two iron tusks, and to put the enemies 
into his mouth to devour them. He is iinplored to 
heat the edges of his shafts and to send them into the 
heart of the Rakshas, and to break their outstretched 
arms. He is supposed to tear their skin, to mince 
their inembers, and to throw their bodies before shriek- 
ing vultures, to be eaten by them. 

However, we have only to open the Veda in order 
to see that the sacrificial character of Agni is certainly 
very predominant in our collection of hymns. It 
began, as we saw, with the very natural feeling 
towards Agni, that is, towards the fire, which was 
carefully preserved on the hearth of every house. 
Agni, the fire on the hearth, was the centre of the 
family. Whoever belonged to a family, shared the 
Barne fire, and whoever was driven away from that 
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fire was what the Romans called aqua et igni iwter- 
dictus l . The fire on the hearth was looked upon as 
a friend and benefactor, round whom the members of 
a family, old and young. gathered in the morning and 
the evening. At meals, again, and at more solemn 
festivals, the fire was always present, and when liba- 
tions and offerings were introduced, eithor in memory 
of the departed or in gratitude to the powers above, 
the fire on the hearth was the mest convenient place 
to reeeive theni. The people of Mexico threw the first 
morsel of their meals into the fire, they did not know 
why 2 . Many Tungusian, Mongolian, and Turkish 
tribes would never dare to eat meat without first 
throwing a piece on the fire of the hearth 3 . Here 
then we see what we call by the grand names of 
sacrifices and ceremonial, springing up in the most 
natural manner. The people, while feasting and en- 
joying themselves, thought in their childish way that 
something should be given up to their departed friends, 
and that the bright friends also whose presence they 
thought they had discovered in the genial sky, in the 
seasonable rain, or in the cheerful breezes of the 
morning, should not be forgotten. Everything eise 
followed without any effort. The fire burning on the 
hearth, when it flared up with the fat or butter that 
had been poured upon it, was supposed to be carrying 
the offeiings to the sky in clouds of smoke and fire. 

1 Thu8 Feshis, p. 78, explains extranus as qui extra focum sacra- 
mentum justjve sit; cf. Lei st. Jus Gentium, p. COK. According to the 
judicial law, the samo idea in expressed by declaring that a man 
who does not keep his tires becomes like a .Südra, Vasish/Aa III. 1 ; 
or that to desert one's fires is as great a crime as to desort one's father, 
mother, son, or wife, Vishwu XXXVII. 6. 

2 J. G. Müller, Geschichte der Amerikanischen Urreligiontn, p. 626. 
a Castr6n, FinnUche Mythologie, p. 57. 
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Or when it consumed itself the more substantial gifts, 
the fire was looked lipon aß the rcprcsontative of gods 
or ancestors, accepting and cnjoying what had been 
otfcrcd to theni (Uv. IL 1, 13). 

Agni, the Messender between Oods and Ken. 

Here comes in the very natural idea that Agni is 
the messenger between gods and men, the swift carrier 
travelling between heaven and earth. At first he is con- 
■ceived as carry ing prayers andofferings to the abode of 
the gods ; but very soon he is also öupposcd to bring 
the gods down from their abodes to the abodes of men, 
and more particularly, to the places where sacrifices 
wero performed. Thus we read, Rv. X. 70, 11 : 

A agne vaha vurunnm ishCayo nah 
indrani divaA marütaA antarikshät. 

'0 Agni, bring hither Varutin to our offcring, bring Indra from 
the sky, tho Maruta from the air.' 

Agni, as Priest. 

All this is still more or lc&s natural, but after A<mi 
has once been raised to the rank of inessenger, he soon 
assumes the ofRce of priest in all its endlej-s varieties. 
The Vedic poets never weary of this subject. Agni is 
called the priest, and with the refinements of the 
priestly Offices, every special offico also is assigned to 
him. He is called the Ho tri, the priest who pours out 
the libation ; he is the Ritvig, the priest who performs 
at the great seasons of the year l ; he is the Purohita, 
the domestic priest; he is the Brahman, the super- 
intending priest, who sees that no mistakes may be 
made in the Performance of the sacrince, or, if they 
have been made, corrects them. Even the more special 

1 Rv. X. 2, 1 : Vidva*n ritiin rttupate yagra iha\ 
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ceremonial offices of the minor priests are all assigned 
to him, and nothing gives us bo strong an impression 
of what we should call the modern character of tho 
Vedic hymns as these trivial and paltry ritualistic 
devices which are actually transferred from the human 
priesthood to the gods. Still, in this case also we 
must live and learn, and it is not for us to say that 
ancient sages were utterly incapable of follies which 
we are too much inclined to consider as peculiar to 
our own age. 

However, as Agni, the sacrificial fire, was identified 
with the sacrificer and the priest, he participated like- 
wise in all the good qualities of his prototypes, and 
was represented as kind, as wise, as enlightened, and 
as omniscient (viwvavit, X. 91, 3). Thus he is called, 
VI. 14, 2, piä&etäA, wise ; VII. 4, 4, ayäm kavi/i 
dkavishu präAetäA, the sage wise among the foolish ; 
VI. 14, 2, vedhastamaA rishih, the wisest poet. If any 
mistake has been committed, Agni is supposed to be 
able and willing to correct it. For instance, X. 2, 
4-5: 

4. Yät vaÄ vayäm pramina'ma vratani 
vidüsham devä/t ävidush/ar&saA, 
agni/t tat visvam # prinati vidv^n 
yebhiA deväji ritübhi/i kalpäyäti. 

5. Tat pukaträ manasa dinadakshtU 
nä ya^üa.sya manvatö niarty&saA, 
agni/t tat hota kratuvft vigranän 
j&ginhthaJi devän ritnsäh ya^äti. 

'If we, O gods, impair your Statutes, we Ignorant among the 
wise, Agni makes it all good, ho who knows at what seasons to 
place the gods. 

'Whatever of the sacrifice weak mortals with their feeble in- 
tellect do not comprehend, Agni, the Hotn priest, who knows all 
ritea, comprehends it, and he will worship the gods at the proper 
seasons.' 
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Hymn to Agni. 



Li order to give you an idea what an ordinary Vedic 
hymn to Agni is like, I shall read you now the first 
hymn of the Rig-veda which is addressed to Agni. It is 
a poor hymn in many respects. First of all, it belongs 
to the first Mandala, which, as I pointed out before, 
contains many hymns merely put together for the sake 
of the sacrifice, and possibly of a later date. It repeats 
the ordinary praises and invocations of Agni which we 
find elsewhere in the Veda, and treats Agni simply as 
the sacrificial fire, as the divine priest by the side of 
the ordinary human priests. Yet it contains a few 
expressions which are of value to us, because expres- 
sive of a genuine human feeling, particularly the last 
verse, where Agni is implored to be * easy of approach 
as a father is to hiß son.' 

Hymn to Agni, 

ascribed to Madhufc&Äandas of the family of VisvA- 
mitra, written in Gäyatri metre. 

1. Agnim S/e purohitani yngMaya. devara n'tvfyam, 
hotaram ratnadhatamam. 

€ I implore Agni, the chief priest, the divine minister of 
the sacrifice, the Hotrt priest, the best giver of wealth.' 

The verb i/e is not only * I praise/ but ' I imploro ;' and the Ni- 
rukta explains it by adhyeshana, solicitation, or pü^A, worahip. 
Thus, Rv. III. 48, 3, we read upasthtKya matdram ännam ai*<a, 
he (the new-born Indra^ having approached bis mother asked for 
food ; unless we prefor to translate, he having approached, asked his 
mother for food, making both accusatives dependent on the verb. 
Cf. Rv. VII. 93, 4. The verb id is construed with the aecnsative of 
the god implored, with the dative of the object for which. and the in- 
strumental of the means by which, he is implored ; cf. Rv. VIII. 71, 
14, agnim i/ishva ävase gäthäbhiA. Stress ought to be laid 
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on devam, divine, the adjective to rttvigr, minister, Agni being 
here called the divine minister as contrastcd with the ministering 
priest*. 

2. Agni/* purvebhiA HshibhiA itfyo ntftanaiA utd, 
saÄ devan ä iha vakshati. 

'Agni, worthy to be implored by former poets and by new, 
may he bring the gods hither !' 

Remarkable only for its Allusion to former poets or Rishis, an ex- 
pression which frequently occurs. 

3. Agnina rayira asnavat p6sham eva dive'-dive, 
yaiasam viravattamam. 

"Through Agni man gained wealth, satisfying even day by 
day, glorious wealth of vigorous kindred/ 

The imperfect asnavat implies that man always gained wealth 
through their sacrifices. The third person singular is used without 
a noun, in the sense of 'one gains.' The adjective viravattama 
is well explained by Sayana, and well translated by Benfey, beiden- 
reichsten. It implies that the wealth consists in a- large number of 
sons, and relations, and slaves, who constituted the wealth and 
strengt h. of the ancient Aryan settlers in India. 

» 

4. Agne yäm yagnfan adhvaram visvataA paribhuA asi, 

saA it deveshu gakkJiati. 

' Agni, the offering which thou encirclest on all siel es, un- 
hurt, that alone goes to the gods/ 

The adjective adhvara, unhurt, bclongs to yngiia., an offering. 
There is no necessity for translating ad h vara by ' without fraud/ as 
Benfey does. Adhvara means originally 'without hurt/ from a, 
and dhvara, root dhvar. The idea that whatever is offered to 
the gods must be free from hurt and blemish is common to Aryan 
and Semitic nations. In Homer the victim must be riXti- y, perfect 
(Friedrich, Realien, p. 444), and UpaL rlActa, are perfect sacrifices, 
performed with all rites. Moses (Leviticus iii. 1) commands : * And 
if his oblation be a sacrifice of peace offering, if ho offer it of the 
herd ; whether it be a male or a female, ho shall offer it without 
blemish before the Lord/ In the ritual Sütras of the Brahmans the 
same idea is constantly expressed, and the whole chapter on Pra- 
yas/ritta or penance refers to remedies against aeeidents happening 
during a sacrifice. Agni, in particular, is implored not to injure the 
offering. (Rv. X. 16, 1 ; see also Htitory o/Anc. S. £., p. 553 seq., and 
Nirukta, ed. Roth, p. xl.) From being originally an adjective con- 
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stantly applied to sacrifices, adhvara, masc., came to be used by 
itself in the sense of sacrifice, and adhvaryu became the name of 
the ministering priest. 

5. AgniÄ hotä kavikratuÄ satyaA &itra*ravastama/*, 
devaA devebhiA a gamat. 

'Agni, the Hotri priest, the wise counsellor 1 , the truthful, 
the most glorious, may he, the god, come with the gods ! ' 

1 1t 18 next to impossible to render these pregnant Sanskrit words. 
There is in most of tbem the etymological background discernible 
without great efifort, and not too distant from the real and tradi- 
tional meaning. In kavikratn we bave kavi, a poet, a sage, and 
kratu colinsei, agreeing with the German JRalh, as meaning both 
thought and deed. Wise counsellor renders only half of the San- 
skrit term ; wise-minded is not much better. On Roth and its sup- 
posed connection with rädhas, see Kuhn, Zeitschrift, vi. 390. 

6. Yät anga däsushe tvam agne bhadräm karishyäsi, 
tava it tat satyam angiraÄ. 

c Whatever wealth thou, Agni, shalt bestow on the sacii- 
ficer, thine it will be *, forsooth, O Angiras 2 . 

1 The idea of bargaining with the gods is frequent in the Veda. 

* Angiras is a name of Agni, but it also became a name of a 
family or clan, the Angiras. Its original meaning socms to have 
been bright or shining, and populär etymology naturally, and it 
seems rightly, connected it with angära, cinders. As there wero 
two kinds of Angiras, namely, the bright rays of light personificd 
in various aspeets of nature, and represented by Agni, the chief of 
the Angiras (yyesh/Äam dngirasäm, the oldest of the Angiras, Rv. 
I. 127, *2), and secondly the clan of the Angiras, many of thein dis- 
tinguished as priests and poets, the race of the Angiras is often 
derived from Agni, and the two are often confounded. 

7. Upa tva ngne div^-dive doshä-vastaA dhiyä vayäm, 
nämaÄ bhäranta/i ä imasi. 

1 To thee, O Agni, we come day by day, bringing praise in 
mind, O Illuminator of darkness/ 

To bring praise in mind is to pray. Doshavastar occurs three 
times in the Rig-voda. In our passage the commentator explains it 
as an adverb, by night and by day. Rv. IV. 4. 9. he allows both 
meanings, either by night and by day, or ilhiminator and dispeller 
of darkness. In VII. 15, 15, he only gives the second Interpretation, 
because di va na k tarn, by day and by night, occurs in the same 
verse. The true meaning therefore seems the second, irradiator of 
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night or of darkness, from doshä, darkness, and vastar, a vocative 
of vastr», lightenor. With this the accent too agrees. Rv. VII. 1, 
6, the expression donhä vtistoA occurs, mcaning by night and by 
day. Cf. Rv. VIII. 25, 21 ; V. 32, 11, &c. 

8. Rfyantam adhvai a?».im gopani n'tasya didivim, 
vardhamänam sve darae. 

' To thee, the lord of sacrifices, the bright guardian of the 
law, who art growing in thy owu house.' 

Didivi occurs but onee in the Rig-veda. It is formed from div 
or dyu, to »hine, liko gügrivih. Cf. U/uUli-sütras IV. 54-56. It 
might be a Substantive as well as an adjeetive. As, however, tho 
phrascs ragrantam adhvaränam and gopam rttasya are 
atereotyped phrases, wo could not well connect didivim with 
rttasya, as it were, tho lord or ruler of law ; but must take it as 
an adjective. (RA#antam adhvaränam. Rv. I. 45, 4 ; I. 27, 1 (sam); 
VIII. 8, 18 'asvinair.) If it wert» not for this, the Interpretation of 
Saya»a might bo adopted : 'To thee, the brilliant, the guardian of 
aacrifices, the revealer of order.' 

Äita means what is settled, ordored. what is right and holy. 
This is the primitive meaning which can be perceived in all its 
manifold applications. 

9. SaÄ nah pitaT iva sünave agne supayanaA bhava, 
sa£asva nah svastaye. 

' Thou, then, O Agni, he gracious to us like as a father to 
his 8on ; stay with us for our welfure ! ' 

Süpäyana, gracious, literally of easy access. The comparison of 
the god Agni with a father being gracious to his son, the worshipper, 
is remarkable. The im ruber of such simple and genuine sentiments 
is small in the Veda. 

Tho next hymn is lcss formal, though again füll of 
references to the cercmonial. Verse 6, however, is 
probably a later addition. 

Ma?t<7ala I, Siikta 94. 

1. Let us skilfully build up this hymn of praise, 
like a cbariot, for the -worthy 6'ätavedas (the omni- 
scient Agni) ; for his protection is blissful to our 
homeitead : — Agni, let us not suffer in thy friend- 
ship! 
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2. He for whom thou sacrificest, succeeds, he dwells 
unhurt, he gathers strength. He prospers, and evil 
does not touch him : — O Agni, let us not Buffer in 
thy friendship ! 

3. May we be able to light thee, fulfil thou our 
prayers ; in thee the gods confiume the poured-out 
libation. Bring thou hither the Adityas, for we long 
for them: — O Agni, let us not suffer in thy friend- 
ship! 

4. Let us bring wood, let us prepare the libations, 
thinking of thee at every phaso of the moon. Fulfil 
our prayers that we may live longer : — Agni, let us 
not suffer in thy friendship ! 

5. He is the guardian of men 1 , his creatures — all 
that is two-footed and four-footed — move about 
freely by night. Thou art the bright and great 
shine of the dawn: — O Agni, let us not suffer in 
thy friendship ! 

[6. Thou art the Adhvaryu priest, and the old 
HotW priest, thou art the Pra*ästri and Potri priest, 
and the Purohita by birth ; knowing all duties of the 
priests, thou prosperest, O wise one: — O Agni, let us 
not suffer in thy friendship !] 

7. Thou who art always alike 8 , beautiful to behold 
on every side, thou blazest forth, like lightning, 
though being far off ; thou glancest forth even above 
the darkness of the night : — O Agni, let us not suffer 
in thy friendship ! 

8. O gods, let the chariot of the sacrificer come 
first, let our curte overcome the wicked. Accept and 

1 Cf. I. 06, 4. 

* It might be better to read y&h yisvdtaA suprätikaA susamdnsaJfc j 
•ee I. 143, 3. 
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prosper this our speech : — Agni, let us not Buffer in 
thy friendship ! 

9. Strike away with thy weapons the evil-wishers, 
and the wicked, the devourers, whether they be far or 
near ; then make it easy for thy praiser to sacrifice : — 
O Agni, let us not suffer in thy friendship ! 

10. When thou hast yoked the two red mares to 
the chariot, quick like the wind, then thy roar is like 
a buli's, and thou stirrest the trees with thy smoke- 
bannered flaine: — O Agni, let us not suffer in thy 
friendship ! 

11. Then the birds also tremble before thy shout; 
when thy grass-devouring sparks are scattered. about, 
the road is made easy for theo and thy chariot : — O 
Agni, let us not suffer in thy friendship ! 

12. This is the inarvellous fury of the storm winds, 
for the support of Mitra and Vanr/ia. have pity 
on us, let their (kind) mind return to us : — O Agni, 
let us not suffer in thy friendship ! 

13. Thou art the god of gods, the marvellous friend, 
thou art the Vasu of Vasus, beautiful at the sacrifice. 
O let us abide under thy far-reaching protection: — 
Agni, let us not suffer in thy friendship ! 

14. This is thy blessing that, when once kindled in 
his house and fed with Soma, thou bestirrest thyself 
as the most gracious friend, and givest treasure and 
wealth to thy worshipper: — O Agni, let us not sufler 
in thy friendship ! 

15. May we be of those to whom thou, O wealthy 
god, grantest sinlessness, Aditi, at all times, and 
whom thou fillest with happy strength, and with 
wealth of offspring. 

16. thou, Agni, who knowest true welfare, 
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lengthen our life, O god. May Mitra and Varuna 
achieve this for üs, also Aditi, Sindhu, the Earth and 
the Sky ! 

We have now finished the biography of Agni as a 
purely mythological god. In our next lecture I shall 
try to show, how Agni is slowly being divested of all 
that is mythological, and Stands before us in the end 
with the name of Agni, but with the nature of true 
Divinity. 



LECTÜRE VIII. 

AGNI AS DIVESTED OF HIS MATERIAL CHARACTER. 

X*ter Development of Agni. 

"V¥^TE saw in our last lecture how Agni, the fire, 
▼ T grew aß it were before our eyes, from a mere 
spark of light to the dignity of a kind and omniscient 
being, a Deva, or, if you like, a god. Nowhere in 
the annals of the human intellect have we an oppor- 
tunity of watching this natural theogonic process 
in such fulness as in India, for I need not teil you 
that the speeimens which I was able to place before 
you, form but an insignificant portion of what tho 
Vedic poets have to say about Agni. The most 
important lesson which the evidence, so far as wo 
have examined it, should teach us is this, that there is 
nothing that is not perfectly natural and intelligible 
in the development of this coneept up to the stage 
which we have now reached, w r here Agni Stands be- 
fore us in every respect the equal of such beings as 
w r e are aecustomed to call gods, I mean Apollo in 
Greece, or Mercury in Italy, or Odin in Germany. We 
saw that Agni, like other gods, could boast of many 
fathers and mothers, and, like other gods in Greece 

(2j N 
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and Italy,he also has acquired a wife, Agnäyl (Rv. I. 
22, 12 ; V. 46, 8), though we do not know much more 
of her than her name. Agni, so far, has become what 
we should call a mythological god. 

But his career does not end there ; on the contrary, 
it becomes more and more interesting and important 
to us, as showing how the naturcl theogonic process 
which we have hitherto watched, does not stop there, 
but forms the foimdation only, and the only safe 
foundation from which in later times the highest, tiie 
trueßt, nay, from which somethiüg exactly like our 
own concepticn of the Deity has sprung. 

If you remember the many things that were said of 
Agni, the various names by which he was called, the 
different phenomena of nature in which his presence 
was suspected, you will find it easy to understand how 
behind these various appariticns a more and more 
general character grew up, a being that was Agni, but 
was nevertheless distinct from all these individual 
manifestatv ns. We saw how Agni was perceived in 
the fire on the altar, in the spark produced by a 
powerful friction of fire-sticks, in the lightning that 
sprang from the sky and the clouds and consumed 
vast forests, like a horse champing his hay, and finally 
in the immortal light of the sun. 

Now, it is clear that Agni, who was all these things, 
conld also be dive.sted of every one of these attributes, 
and yet remain Agni. This led to two trains of 
thought. Agni was either identified with other Devas 
who likewise represented the sun, the sky, and the 
lightning, or he was more and more divested of his 
purely material attributea, and recognised as a supreme 
dtity, in every sense of the word. 
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Agni identic*l with other Gods. 

The first process, that of identification, is very 
prominent in the Veda. It could hardly be otherwise 
but that, after nature had been peopled with ever 
so many Devas, some of them ßhould encroach cn 
each other'ß domains, and be no longer distinguishable 
one froni the other. This has been very well brought 
out by Professor von Schroeder in his book on the 
Literature and Culture of India (p. 77), l It should 
be pointed out,' he says, 'that many of the Vedic 
gods coincide froin the beginning in their spheres of 
action, and cover one another alinost entirely in their 
character and functicns, so that each may be said to 
represent but a slightly varying conception of the 
same phenomenon. Thus Dyaus was the sky as shin- 
ing, but Varu»a also was originally the sky, as all- 
embraeing. Sürya was the sun, but Savitar also 
was the sun, as imparting movement and life to all 
creatnres. Püshan also was the sun, as giving pros- 
perity to the flocks, and Hght and leading to the 
w r anderer on his journey. Vish?iu lastly was the sun, 
as striding aeross the regions of the sky. Indra was 
the powerful lord, the begetter of storm, thunder, 
lightning, and rain. Eut the same is said of Par- 
(/anya, and B?nhaspati also performs much the same 
work. Rudra is the storm, the Maruts are the 
stonns, Väta is the wind, and so is Vayu. It seems 
clear that this peculiarity of the Vedic gods is closely 
connected with what has been called their henotheistic 
character, and that it contributed to its formation.' 
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Xenothelsm. 

What Professor von Schroeder here calls the heno- 
theistic character is, indeed, a very iinportant and 
infvtructive feature in the dcvelopment of all religious 
thought though it is nowhere so prominent as in the 
religion of the Veda. It was forcnerly supposed that 
there wero only threc forms of religion possible, 
Polytheittm, Monothei&m, and Atheism. But in the 
Veda, and elscwhere also, it has become necessary to 
distinguish Polytheism from a previous stage, which 
may best be called Henotheism. What we mean by 
Polytheism is a belief in many gods, who, by the 
very fact that they are many and stand side by side, 
are limited in their divine character. They generally 
form together a kind of Pantheon, and are mostly, 
though not always, represented as subject to a supreme 
god. Polytheism thereforo implies the admission of a 
number of beings who all claim a kind of equality, so 
fax as their divine character is concerncd, who are 
conceived, in fact, as members of one class, and whose 
divinity is consequently a limited divinity, or, if we 
hold that divinity cannot be limited, no true divinity 
at all. 

But there are, as I said just now, clear traces of 
a totally different phase of religious thought in the 
Veda. No doubt, the number of gods invoked in the 
hymns of the Rig-veda is very considerable, and in 
this sense the Vedic religion may be called poly theistic. 
In many hymns where different gods are invoked 
togt.'ther, the conception of divinity shared by them 
all, is as limited aa in Homer. But there are other 
hymns in which the pcet stems to know, for the time 
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being, of one Single god only. That Single god is 
to him the only god, and in the momentary vision ol 
the poets his divinity is not limited by the thought 
of any other god. This phase of thought, this wor- 
ship, not of many, nor of one only god, but of a 
single god, I called Henotheism, a name which is now 
accepted by the most competent authorities as repre- 
senting an iinportant phase in the development of 
religious ideas l . It inay be that India, where social 
life was chiefly developed in families, clans, and 
village-communities, favoured the growth and per- 
manence of this worship of single deities more than 
any other country ; but, from a psychological point of 
view, it seems as if all polytheism must have passed 
through this previous phase, and as if everywhere, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, the progress 
must have been from the single to the many, and 
finally to the one. 

But apart from all theories, the fact remains that in 
the religious childhood of India, as represented to us 
in the hyinns of the Veda, \ve can see this henotheistic 
tendency fully developed. We can see a poet, or a 
family, or a clan, or a village believing in this or 
that god as for the time and for certain purposes the 
only god, yet quite ready, under new circumstance3, to 
invoke the help of another god who again Stands 
supreme, er, more correctly, Stands alone, before the 
mind of the suppliant, as his only helper in distress. 

1 It is to be regretted that other seholars should have used the 
name henotheistic in a diflerenb sense from that which I asaigned 
to it. Nothing causes so much confusion as the equivocal use of 
technical terms, and the framer of a new terin has generally had 
the right of detining it. 
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Kftnotlieism in Finland. 

The same henotheistic character was pointed out by 
Castr^n in his Lectures on Finnibh Mythology. He 
described it fully, though he did not give it any 
definite naine. € In general,' he writes, 'the Single 
deities of the Finnish mythology do not, as in Greek 
and Roman mythology, seem depindent on each other. 
Each god, however small ho may be, acts in his own 
sphere as a free and independent power, or, if we use 
the language of the runes, as host in his own house. 
As among mortals, so among immortals, one host is 
rieh and powerful. possossed of wide-stretching lands, 
large flocks, numerous man- and maid-servants, while 
another has but a small property, a small family or 
none at all. Yct within their own walls each enjoys 
the same independence. The god of a star rules only 
over an insignificant spot in the sky, but on that spot 
he is his own host and inaster.' 

Barly ßoeptlclwn. 

I must protest against the supposition that I had 
ever represented the whole of the Vedic religion as 
henotheistic. I seldom speak of the whole of the 
Vedic religion, for the simple reason that it does not 
form a whole, but represents to us in its numerous 
hymns several phases of the early religious thought 
of India. That is the very thing which makes the 
Veda so instruetive to students of religion. There are 
hymns in which the gods have boen counted and 
represented as all alike, none greater, none smaller. 
There are others in which one god is praised as greater 
than another god, nay, as greater than all other gods. 
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It could not be otherwise. The great natural pheno- 
mena of which the gods were supposed to be the 
secret agents, though they might seeni all powerful 
by themselves, showed also clear traces of their 
mutual limitations. When the fire was seen quenched 
by water, or the sun was seen hidden in the clouds 
or sunk into the sea, the poet could only repeat what 
he saw, that Agni waa hidden in the water, that the 
sun was swallowed by the clouds. We saw how these 
ideas were expressed mythologically, but they acted 
also in a different direction. They provoked the first 
doubts in the omnipotence, nay in the very existence 
of certain gods of nature. 

We find traces of this early scepticism in the well- 
known dialogue ascribed to Abraham % and Nimrod 1 . 
Here it iß said that fire should not be worshipped, 
because water can quench it ; nor water, because the 
clouds can carry it ; nor the clouds, because the winds 
tear them; nor the winds, because even men can 
withstand them 2 . 

The 6ame scepticism appears in the remarkable 
story of the Inca Tupac Yupanqui as told by Garcilasso 
(viii. 8). Though it may have been embellished by 
the Jesuit Blas Valera, on whose authority Garcilasso 
teils it, it seems to have had an historical foundation. 
That Inca, though himself reputed a son of the sun, 
began to doubt the divine omnipotence of his divine 
ancestor 3 . 

At a great religious Council, held at the consecration 
of the newly-built temple of the Sun at Cazco, about 

1 Beer. Leben Jl/rahams, p. xi. 
* See Whitley Stokes. Academy, No. 933, p. 207. 
3 R^ville, Les Religion* du Mexique, p. 321 ; Brinton, Myths ofihe New 
World, p. 55. 
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1440, he rose bofore the assembled multitude to deny 
the divinity of the Sun. * Many say,' he began, 'that 
the Sun is the maker of all things. But he who 
makes ehould abide by what he has made. Now 
many things happen when the Sun is absent ; there- 
fore he cannot be the universal Creator. And that he 
is alive at all, is doubtful, for his journeys do not 
tire him. Were he a living thing, he would grow 
weary like ourselves ; were he fire, he would visit 
other parts of the heavens. He is like a tethered 
beast who makes a daily round ; he is like an arrow 
which must go whither it is sent, not whither it wishes. 
I teil you that he, our Father and Maker, the Sun, 
must have a lord and master more powerful than 
himself, who constrains him to his daily circuit without 
pause or rest.' 

Surely, this speech fornis one of the brightcst 
moments in the whole history of religion, and our 
bold Inca deserves a place by the side of Luther at 
the Diet of Worms. 

Exobang*« of Gods. 

If I have succeeded in making the henotheiBtic 
phase of religious thought clear to you, you will 
understand how rightly Professor von Schroeder re- 
marked that the later idontification of several gods, 
which is also very prominent in the Veda, is closely 
connected with this henotheistic tendency. If two 
families or two villages, each having their own name 
for the god of fire, came into closer contact nothing 
was more natural for them than to say, What you 
call the morning sun we call the dawn; what you 
call Agni, tire, we call Dyaus, light; what you call 
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Sürya, the bud, we call SavitW, the enlivener. Ii 
Agni, as we saw, meant light and fire and warmth 
in its various manifestations, no wunder that the 
Vedic poets idtntified Agni with the various names 
under which light and fire and warmth had aßsumed 
a certain individuality in their ancient religio ua 
phraseology. Thus we read, Rv. V. 3, 1-2 : 

Tväm agne väruwaA gftyase yät 
tväm mitral bhavasi yät sämiddhaA, 
tve visve sahasaA putra devaTi 
tväm indraA dasushe märtyaya. 

Tväm aryamä 7 bhavasi yät kanfnam 
nama svadhavan gühyam bibharshi, 
&ügdnti miträm südhitam nä guhhük 
yät dämpati sämanasa kn'/iöshi. 

'Thou, O Agni, art Varuwa, when thou art born ; thou art Mitra, 
whcn thou art kindlcd ; in thee, O son of strength, are all the goda ; 
thou art Indra to the generous mortal. 

'Thou art Aryaman, when with tho girls, thou bearest a secret 
name. When thou makest the husband and wife to be of one mind, 
they anoint thee with butter as a welcome friend.' 

Or again in the Atharva-veda 1 (XIII. 3, 13) we read: 

Sä/t värunaÄ aayäm agni/t bhavati 

säA mitni/i bhavati prätäV* udyän ; 

sä/t savitif bhutvä äntarikshe/ta yati 

säA indraA bhütva' tapati madhyatäA diväm. 

•In the evening Agni becomes Varuna ; he becomes Mitra when 
rising in the morning ; having become Savitrt he passes through 
the sky ; having become Indra he warms the heaven in the centre/ 

In another place the idea that Agni is or com- 
prehends all other gods is expressed nietaphorically, 
Rv.V. 13, 6: 

Agne nemiA ar^n iva devän tväm paribhuA asi. 

' Agni, thou surroundest the gods, as a felly the spokes of jt 
wheel/ 

1 Bibbert Lectures, p. 297. 
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In other hymns 1 this iclea of identifying Agni with 
every possible god is carried to excess, and may be 
raerely the fancy of individual poeta. 

Dual Deitles. 

But that the common character of certain gods was 
clearly perceived by the people at large, we can see 
best in a number of dual names which have become 
the recognised titles of certain deities*. Thus we find 
hymns addrcssed to Agni and Indra as one deity, 
called Indrägnf : to Agni and Soina.then called Agni- 
shomau — a process siinilar, probably, to that which 
in Greek led to such combined names as Phoebos 
A-pollon- and Pallas Athene, where two originally 
di st inet names were likewise rceognised as, to all 
int.nts and purposes, identical names, and the gods as 
identical gods. 

Beconciliatlon of the Solar and Keteoric Theorie«. 

A clear recognition of this religious syncretism, or 
rather of the common foundation of three such gods as 
those of the isun, the lightning, and the fire, may help 
us to remove a difficulty which has hitherto divided 
Comparative Mythologists into two hostile, or, at all 
events. separate camps. The two schools, called the 
solar and meteowlogical, were often driven to explain 
the same myth as developed originally from solar 
phenomena, such as the sudden effulgence of the dawn, 
the fight of the Biin against the darkness of the night, 
and the victorious return of the light of the morn- 
ing ; or from meteoric events, such as the sudden 

1 Rv. II. 1. a Hibbtrt lectures, p. 297. 
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effulgence of the lightning, the fight of the storm-god 
against the dark clouds, and the victorious return of 
the blue sky at the end of a thunder-storm. 

These two Systems of mythological Interpretation, 
which for a time seeuied irreconcilable, may after all 
find their common justification in the fact which we 
discovered in our analy.sis of the growth of Agni, 
recognised as present not only in the sun, but in the 
lightning also, both being manifestations of the sanie 
bright power, both perform ing similar deeds, though 
under different circumstances. Professor Tiele, in his 
excellent essay, Le Mythe de Kronos. 1886 (p. 17), has 
shown very clearly that there are deities who are at 
the same time gods of the dawn, the sun, and the 
thunder. 

Snprem&cy of Agni. 

But besides this process of identification which led 
to such conceptions as the Viave Deväs, the All-gods, 
and in the end to the more or less well-founded sus- 
picion that all the names of the gods were names of 
one nameless power, there was another result, springing 
from what I explained before as the henotheistic ten- 
dency of the Vedic Kishis, namely, the exaltation of 
one or other of these Single gods to the rank of a 
supreme deity. 

This last stage in the development of divine beings 
iß again very fully represented in the ca&t of Agni. 
Other gods also share the same fate 1 . Indra, for 
instance, is constantly celebrated as the strongest 
and most heroic of gods, and in one of the hymns 
addressed to him, every verse ends with the words, 
viövasmäd Indra uttara/*, ' Indra is greater than 

1 Hibbert Ledures, p. 298. 
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all.' Of Varuna it is said that he is lord of all, of 
heaven and earth, that he is king of gods and men, 
that he rules the world, that he knows the paßt and 
the future, and that he rewards the virtuous and 
punißhes the evil-doer. Nor is this character of 
supremacy ascribed to such niighty gods only as 
Indra and Varuna. Soma, a god of whose original 
character we perceive but few traces in the Veda, and 
who has become identified simply with an intoxi- 
cating drink uted at the sacrifice, is nevertheless 
praised as the king of heaven and earth, of men and 
gods, the giver of life, nay, the giver of iminortality. 

Let us now return to Agni. Let us remember that 
Agni was at first simply ignis, the fire. It was a 
name for certain luminous manifestations, compre- 
hended under the name of Agni, which, so fax as we 
know, meant originally not much more than agile, 
quickly moving. 

The General Vama of Deity. 

Let us remember also that, in accordance with the 
fact that most words are formed from roots, and most 
roots are expressive of huuian acts, Agni, the agile, 
had to be conceived and named as an agent, an actor, 
though nothing was said as to who that actor was. 
It was enough that he was known and named from 
one of his manifestations as a quick mover or runner. 
Other name8 and epithets were added from time to 
time to make him better known and better named in 
every one of his modes of acting and modes of being, 
but he always remained Agni, the quick. 

We saw also that one of his earliest epithets was 
deva, brightj and that he shared that epithet with 
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many other unknown agents, the sun, the sky, the 
dawn. and others, who were all called Dovas, the 
bright. Now it is clear that when a number of 
different objects are comprehendod under the same 
name, that name becomes ipso facto a general narae. 
These general names mark a most important period in 
the growth of language, and, what is the same, in the 
growth of the human mind. Individual objects, when 
brought under a general name, are divested for the 
time of their distinguishing features, and named or 
known by one prominent feature only, which they all 
share in common, and which is expressed by the 
general name. On the other hand, the general name, 
applied to them all. becomes likewise less definite than 
it was when applied to one object only, so that in 
the end it expresscs not much more than some very 
general quality shared in common by a number of 
otherwise quile different beings. 

When Agni, fire, was called deva, bright, there 
could be little doubt what was meant. But when the 
sun, the sky, the dawn, the day, the spring, and the 
rivers were all called deva, the brightness they shared 
in common had become, if I may say so, a very diluted 
brightness. On the other hand, the different objects 
or agents, now comprehended under the name of 
Devas, had so far to surrender their respective 
characters, or their peculiar modes of agency, that 
when they had all alike become ccnceived as Devas, 
deva could mean hardly more than sunny, cheerful, 
kind, and beneficent. If then Agni, fire, and Dyaus, 
the sky, and Ushas, the dawn. and all the rest were all 
called Devas, or sunny, cheerful, kind, and beneficent 
agents, unknown agents,. powerful agents, never 
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ceasing, never dying, immortal agents, — had not the 
word Deva then reacbed very nearly the general or 
abstract meaning of gods, at least of what we call 
the gods of the ancient world 1 

Evolution of Conoept*. 

So far, I think, it will be admitted that nothing of 
what is called supernatural, no miracles in the modern 
seiise of that word, no superhuman revelation were 
required to account for the simple and perfectly in- 
telligible evolution of the concept of deity. What 
should we give if in any realm of nature we could 
watch that wonderful process of evolution, of growth 
or development, so clearly as here in the realm of 
thought? If *some students of physical science come 
to us and teil us of the great discovery of evolution in 
the nineteenth Century, and express a hope that we 
also, we poor metaphysicians, and psychologists, and 
philologißts should become evolutionists, one hardly 
knows what to say. 

What have we been doing all this time but trying 
to understand how things have become what tbey are, 
how from a few roots language, by an uninterrupted 
growth. developed into the endless varieties. now 
scattered all over the world ; how from a few simple 
concepts the infinitude of thonght was evolved which 
represents the intellectual wealth of mahkind ; and 
how philosophers, as distant from one another as 
Kant and Thaies, are nevertheless held together by 
an unseen chain in the historical march that led them 
nearer and nearcr to the truth. 

Really, to be told, as we were lately by Professor 
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Romanes in his Origin of Human Faculty, p. 240, 
tbat % the idea that language was the result ot 
natural growth could not be appreciated in its füll 
significance, before the advent of the general tbeory of 
evolution,' that ' tili the iniddle of the present Century 
the posftibility of language having been the result of a 
natural growth, was not sufficiently recognised/ and 
that it was ' the same year that witne^sed the publica- 
tion of the Origin of Species (1859) which gave to 
science the lirst issue of SteinthaFs Zeitschrift für 
Völkerpsychologie und Sprachwissenschaft, 1 is enough 
to take away ones breath l . It is nearly as bad as 
when Mr. M. Conway teils us that not a single society 
for the protection of animals existed before the publi- 
cation of Darwin's book. The Origin of Species ap- 
peared in 1859 ; the Society for Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals was founded in 1 824. The idea of evolution 
was more fully recognised and more clearly defined by 
the students of language than it has ever been by the 
students of nature, and they certainly did not w r ait for 
the advent in 1859, before exp'aining what was meant 
by genealogical, what by morphological Classification ; 
what w r as meant by dialects (varieties), by families of 
sr>eech (genera) ; what was meant by the constant elimi- 
nation of useless words, which is but another and a 
more correct name for natural selection. If Professor 
Romanes says, Even Professor Max Müller insists that 
* no 6tudent of the science of language can be anything 
but an evolutionist, for, wherever he looks, he sees 
nothing but evolution going on all around him,' what 

1 Wilhelm von Humboldt died in 1835. His grcat work on the 
Kawi-sprache, with the introduction. Über die Verschiedenheit des mensch- 
lichen Sprachbaues, appeared in 1856 40. 
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is the meaning of that even? Even before Professor 
Romanes joined the ranks of evolutionists, I had in 
the wärmest terms greeted the discoveries of Darwin, 
äs a biologist, because they lent such strong support 
to the theories put forward long ago by comparative 
philologifcts, and they enabled them to see many things 
far more clearly by their analogies with his theories. 
Unfortunately, Darwin had been misinformed as to 
the results obtained by the Science of Language, 
having consulted some personal friends whom he 
trusted, and who were not quite competent to give 
the necessary information. It was in the interest of 
the true theory of evolution, in support of true against 
false Darwinism, that I published my criticism of 
Darwin's Views on Language, not as an Opponent of 
the theory of evolution. That theory has no stronger 
fortress than the Science of Language, of Thought, 
and of Religion. For it is here that evolution Stands 
before us as a simple fact, and not, as is so often the 
case in nature, as a mere hope and desire. Wc have 
here no missing links, but one perfect and unbroken 
chain. 

The Hiffhest Concept of Dcity. 

And now we have another and a much more impor- 
tant step to make. Many philosophers, many historians, 
many students of the evolution of the human mind 
would readily grant that the human mind, una-sisted 
by any but the great natural miracles by which it 
finds itself surrounded from the first mouients of its 
conscious life, might have reached the concept of gods, 
such as we find it in the ancient religions of the world. 
in what have often been called natural religions as 
distinct from supernatural religions. Eut they would 
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demur, if askcd to admit that the highest concept of 
God, such as we find it among Jews, Christians, and 
possibly among Mohammedans, was within the reach 
of unassisted human reason. We need not inquire 
why they should have so streng a wish that it should 
be so, and why others should wish with the same 
intensity that it should not be so. If it can be shown 
that the highest and purest concept of deity has been 
the result of a natural and perfectly intelligible 
evolution, all we have to do is to study the facts which 
history has preserved to us, and then to draw our own 
conclusions. Let those who hold that the highest 
concept of deity is unattainable without a special 
revelation, put down those attributes of deity which 
they believe are outside the ken of natural religion. 
Let us then put by the side of them the divine 
attributes which are the property of natural religion, 
and if there remain any that cannot be matched, let us 
then freely admit that theso were unattainable by 
man as placed in this world, though it is a world of 
unceasing miracle and of never-ending revelation. 

There is one powerful prejudice against which all 
believers in evolution have to guard. When we see 
the last result of an evolution we are loth to identify 
it with its simple and often apparently very mean 
beginnings. When we see the mouth of the Thames, 
which can be as wild and as terrific as the ocean 
itself, we can hardly believe that it began with the 
few trickling rills on the south-eastern slope of the 
Cotswolds. W T hen we look up to the towering branches 
of an ancient oak tree, w r e cannot realise how it should 
have sprung from one of those sinall decaying acorns 
that lie scattered round its roots. And when we 

T. o 
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admire tho bcauty of a full-grown man, we alinost 
shrink from the idea that not many years ago that 
noblest work of nature was nothing but a plastic cell, 
undistinguishable, to our cyes at least, from any 
other cell that might in time develop into a dog or 
an ape. 

It iß the same^with our words. Their original mean- 
ing iß often so common place and so material that 
nothing but downright facts can force us to believe that, 
for instance, such abstract terms as to perceive and 
to conceive are derived from capto, to lay hands on a 
thing. But because (Aspiration and Inspiration come 
from the same source as resinration and Perspira- 
tion, they lose nothing of that sublime meaning with 
which in the course of time they have been invested. 
If, therefore, we should find that the highest and 
pürest concept of divinity had slowly been elabo- 
rated out of the primitive material concept of fire, 
that would in no way lower the divine concept. On 
the contrary, it would only serve to impress upon 
our minds the same lesson which nature teaches us 
again and again, namely, that the highest achieve- 
ments are oiten connected by a continuous growth 
with the meanest beginnings, and that we are not 
to call common or unclean what has been cleansed by 
the spirit. 

Affnl, mi Creator, Xuler, Judge. 

With theso warnings as a preface, let us now 
watch the latest phases in the growth of Agni. We 
saw him in the Veda as one of many single gods, 
afterwards as identified with other gods whose natuie 
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and functions he shared. We sliall now see him, still 
with the namo of Agni, though with little of his 
original physical character loft, as the Suprerae God. 

From an Indian point of view, the idea of a creator 
of the workl is by no means the highest idea of deity. 
Some Indian philosophers regard the character of a 
creator, whether explained as a maker, or architect, 
or Operator of any kind, as even incompatible with 
their sublimest idea of God. But in the Veda, Agni 
is still distinctly conceived as the creator. In I. 96, 4, 
it is he who is called granitaf rödasyo/i, the pro- 
genitor of heaven and earth ; and in VII. 5, 7 it is 
said that he produced all things, bhüvana #anäyan. 
Sometimes this act of creation is represented as a 
spreading out of heaven and earth, as in III. 6, 5, (6va 
krätvä rödaai ä tatantha; or as a stretching out of 
heaven and earth like the stretching out of ßkins, 
VI. 8, 3, vi Ääniia/*} iva dhishd/ie avartayat, 'ho un- 
folded heaven and earth, like two skins.' At other 
times it is sai<l that Agni supported earth and heaven, 
I. 67, 5, and that he kept heaven and earth aaunder, 
VI. 8, 3 1 . 

Being the maker, the creator, the progenitor of the 
' world, he is likewise the supreme lord (samrägr), the 
king of men (räV/ä kWshlinam manushi/iäm, I. 59, 5). 
Not only does his greatness exceed that of heaven, 
I. 59, 5, but his wisdom also is infinite. He knows 
all worlds, III. 55, 10, and his laws cannot be broken 
(IL 8, 3 ; VI. 7, 5). 

Nor are his moral character and his kindness towards 

1 Cf. Isaiah xlii. 5, ' Thus saith God the Lord, he that created the 
hcavens. and stretched them out ; he that sproad forth the earth and 
that whioh cometh out of it.' xl. 22, * He that stretcheth out the 
heavena as a curtain, and spi-eaduth thom out an a tont to dwell vw' 

Ol 
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sinful man forgotten. For in IV. 12, 4 he is invoked 
in the following terms : 

Yal Ait hi te purushaträ' yavishMa 
aÄittibhi/i Aaknmä kalt Ait agaA, 
kr/dhi hü anmän adit«>A anägan 
vi ena/)/si MsrathaA vishvak agne. 

'If wo have committed any sin against theo through human 
weakness, through thoughtlcssness, make us sinloss before Aditi, 
O Agni, loosen our miödeeds froni ua on every aide/ 

And those who worship him and obey his commands 
do not prosper here on earth only, but it is believed 
that he can also impart to them immortality ; I. 31, 7: 

Tväm tarn agno amr/tatve* 
uttame märtarii dadhasi. 

'Thou placest that mortal in the high est immortality/ 

Now, I ask, can we ourselves form a inuch more 
sublime conception of the deity than what we see 
the conception of Agni to have become in the 
Veda? Of Agni, the tire, thcre is little, nay, there 
is nothing left in that supreme god whose laws must 
be obeyed, and who can at the same time forgive 
those who have broken his laws, nay, who can pro- 
mise to those who worship him, etemal life. 

It is quitc true that by the side of these sublime 
conceptions, we find also the most homely and childish 
ideas entertained of Agni by some of the Vedic poets. 
But that is not now the quostion. There is an ebb 
and flow T in all religions. At present we want to 
know the highest mark which the tide of Vedic 
reliirion has ever reached, in order to understand what 
the human mind, left face to face with the natural 
rcvelation of this world, can achieve. Trusting to tho 
fragments that have been preserved to us in the Veda, 
to the remains of the most childish as well as the 
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most exalted thoughts, we may say that Datural 
religion, or the natural faculties of man under the 
dominion of the natural impressions of the world 
around us, can lead, nay, has led man step by step to 
the highest conception of deity, a conception that can 
hardly be surpassod by any of those well-known defi- 
nitions of deity which so-called supematural religions 
have hitherto claimed as their exclusive property. 

What I have just stated are either facts or no facts, 
but if they are facts, they should be accepted and 
inwardly digested in the saine spirit in which St. Paul 
accepted and inwardly digested the facts that met his 
eyes when standing . before the very altars of the 
heathen world. ' Whom ye ignorantly worship,' he 
said, * Hirn declare I unto you,' — not a new god, not a 
god different in origin from their own, but the same 
god who had been ignorantly worahipped in the child- 
hood of the world, who is ignorantly worshipped even 
now, but for whom the human heart and the human 
mind have always sought, in the bounds of their 
habitation, if haply they might feel after him and 
find him, though he is not far from every one of us. 

The Dark Side of Vedlo Btliffion. 

Let us now look at the dark side of Indian religion. 
There could be no greater mistake than to attempt to 
hide it, for that dark side also has many lessons to 
teach us. 

In the later Sanskrit literature, and in the epic poetry 
already, there is a decided falling off in the high con- 
ception of Agni, as the supreme deity, such as we saw it 
in the Veda. Or, at all events, there is a most puzzling 
mixture of different conceptions of Agni. In some 
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places he is doscribed as a man, or, if you like, as a 
god with dark yellow eyes (pingäksha), a red neck 
(lohitagrlva), and seven tongues, that is, flames. He 
appears in füll armour with bow and disc (&akra), 
driving along on a chariot drawn by seven red horses. 
He is one of the eight Vasus, generally the first among 
them. These Vasus are the bright gods, Agni, fire; 
Soma, moon; Ahas, day; Anila, wind; Pratyüsha, 
dawn;Prabhasa,light; Dhara(earth?); and Dhruva 
(sky?). His father is Brahma, his mother Skndill. 
Other fathers and mothers of his are also mentioned, 
according to the different ways in which fire takes its 
origin. Sometimes Anila, -wind, is called his father; 
sometimes Apas, the waters, the clouds, his mothers. 
He is sometimes called his own father, because he was 
produced froin himeelf and by himself (tanünapät, 
svayoni, etc.). According to an old tradition Agni 
is represented as the brother of Dyaus, the sky, and 
the uncle of Indra, who, though perhaps mightier and 
more populär than Agni, is nevertheless a younger 
god. Indra is not a Vasu, but a Väsava, a descendant 
of Vasu, probably of Dyaus. He is more the god of 
the Brahmans, while Indra is more the god of the 
Kshatriyas. 

Agni has even his love-affairs, like any of the Greek 
gods. In the Rig-veda already, I. 66, 8, he is called 
gkr&h kaninäm patiA graninäm, the lover of girls, the 
husband of wives. His wife Svähä often complains 
about his fancies for other ladies. He feil in love, 
for instance, with Mahishmatt 1 , the daughter of king 
Nila, and, as a conseqüence, the fire on the altars of 
the palace would never burn except when blown by 

1 Mahabharata II. 30, 1130. 
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the sweet breath of the young princess. The king 
is much incensed, but as Agni refuses altogether to 
burn in the palace, except on condition of receiving 
the princess as his wife, the king has to yield, and 
Agni becomes his son-in-law and his protector. 

The same story happens a second time, when Agni 
refuses to burn at the sacrifice of king Duryodhana, 
unless he gives him his daughter Sudarsana. Here 
also the king has to yield, and Agni, in the form oi 
a Brahmas a, marries the young princess. 

But in spite of this mythological and dramatic 
colouring which Agni has received, more particularly 
in the Pur&nas and in the ordinary superstitions of 
the day, the inemory of his divine and supreme 
character has never entirely perished. Agni is known 
in the Mahäbhärata 1 also as omn'present and omni- 
scient, as the witness of all our acbs, whether good 
or evil. He is conceived, not only as visible, but 
likewise as invisible, and dwelling within all things 
that have life. He is not only the lord of all things, 
of the world, of gods and men, but the creation of the 
world is ascribed to him, and it is said of him that he 
who created the world will, when the time comes (präpte 
kale), destroy it also (Mahabh&rata I. 232, 8417) : 

Smhlvä lokäna trin imän havyaväha, 
kale präpte pa/rasi puna/i samiddhaA, 
tvam sarvasya bhuvanasya prasütis 
tvam evagne bhavasi punaA pratish/AA. 

• O Havyaväha, thou, having created these three worlda, ripenest 
them (lit. cookest them) again when thou hast been kindled at tho 
right time. Thou art the origin of the whole world, and thou alone 
art again its refuge.' 

The purifying power of Agni is frequently put 
forward, and though he is said to hate all crimes, yet 

1 Holtzmann, Agni nach den Forstellungen des Mahäbhärata, 1878, p. 5. 
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his favour can be gained even by the sinner by prayer 
and truthfulness. There is a prayer in the Mahabhft- 
rata (II. 30, 1152) addressed by Sahadeva to Agni, 
where we can see the most curious mixture of his 
mythological and divine characters, and gain a valu- 
able insight into the chaotic state of religious ideas 
in the later ages of Hinduism. 

4 O thou whose path is black, this undertaking is 
for thy sake, adoration be to thee ! Thou art the 
mouth of the gods, thou art the sacrifice, O purifier ! 
Thou art called the purifier (pävaka) bccause thou 
purifiest, thou art the carrier (havyavähana) because 
thou carriest the sacrificial offerings. TheVedas were 
produced for thy sake, and therefore thou art Gata- 
vedas 1 . O Vibhavasu, thou art A r itrabhanu (with 
brilliant light), Sureaa, the lord of gods, Anala (firc), 
the doorkeeper of heaven, the eater of offerings, the 
flaming, the crested. Thou art Vaitrvänara (belonging 
to all men), with dark yellow eyes, the monkey, pos- 
sessed of great splendour, the father of Kumara (god 
of war), the holy, the son of Rudra (Rudragarbha), 
the maker of gold. May Agni give me splendour, 
V&yu breath, the Earth strength, and the Waters hap- 
piness! O thou son of the waters, powerful Gäta- 
vedas, lord of gods, mouth of the gods, Agni, do 
thou purify me by thy truth ! O thou, who art 
always well worshipped at the sacrifiees by Rishis, 
Brahnia?i as, gods or demons, do thou purify me by 
thy truth ! O thou, with smoke as thy bann er, crested, 
destroyer of sin, born of wind, always abiding within 
living things, do thou purify me by thy truth ! ' 

1 An impossible etymology, resfcing on a misunderstanding of 
Agni's Vedic name Gütavedas, Le. knowing all that oxiat«, like 
vi«va-vcdas, knowing all things. 
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Such ideas as we here find inixed up together, may 
6ecm to us quite incompatible. 

Anthr opomorphism . 

But we must not forget that the anthropomorphic 
tendencies in man are well-nigh irresistible. The old 
commandment, 4 Thou shalt not make to thyself any 
graven image, nor the likeness of an^thing that is in 
heaven above, or in the earth beneath, or in the water 
under the earth,' has been broken by nearly all reli- 
gions, if not by making likenesses, at least by con- 
ceiving the Deity in the likeness of man. In the 
ancient Vedic religion there is no sign as yet of 
graven images, and though many human qualities are 
attributed to the gods, they never assumed that 
plastic human character which they have in Greece. 
Still, the anthropomorphic tendency was there, par- 
ticularly in later times. 

The Sag* XT&rada. 

There is a curious legend, preserved by Al-Birün! 
(I. 116), of an Indian sage, called Närada, a son of 
Brahman. He had but one desire, that of seeing 
God, and used to walk about, holding a stick. If he 
threw it down it became a serpent, and he was able 
to work other miracles with it. One day, being en- 
grossed in meditation on the object of his hopes, he 
saw a fire from afar. He went towards it, and then 
a voice spoke to him out of the fire : * What you de- 
mand and wish is impossible. You cannot see me 
save thus.' When ]SArada looked in that direction, 
he saw a fiery appearance in tomething like a human 
shape. Henceforward it has been the custom to erect 
idols of certain shapes ! 
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There is a decp meaning in this ßtory, a conscious- 
ness of our human weakness to conccive God except 
in the likeness of man. However, tbe story may be 
late, and the writer may possibly havo been ao- 
quainted with the story of Moses. 

XnfiuMLM of Children on BoUffion. 

No doubt, the childish legends about the gods may 
originally have grown up among the uneducated 
classes ; they may have been intended for children 
only who could not be fed on stronger food. But 
what we have learnt in our childhood is surrounded 
by a halo which often lasts for life, and what is old 
and has been handed down from mother to child, re- 
tains a sacredness of its own, often beyond the reach 
of reflection or argument. We must never forget that 
all religions, particularly in their earliest stages, re- 
present the thoughts of the highest and the lowest 
layera of society, and that many a story told at first 
in good faith by an old grandmother, may in time 
become a sacred narrative. 

If all the stories that are told by the common people 
in Roman Catholic countries about St. Peter, as the 
doorkeeper of heaven. and his very free-and-easy con- 
versations with God, the Father ; if all the miracles of 
tho childhood of Christ, contained in the spurious 
Gospels : if all the circumstances attending the sup- 
posed apparitions of the Virgin in ancient, in me- 
diaeval, and even in modern times, had been reduced 
to writing, we should then have Boiuetliin" corre- 
sponding to the silly stories about Agni and other 
gods which we find in India in the epic poems and in 
the Purättas. However, as the level of civilisation 
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and good taste is higher in Europe than it is in India, 
it is certainly true that in Europe the corruption of 
religion has never gone so far as in India. There are 
some portions of the Pible which, I believe, most 
Christians would not be sorry to miss. But that is 
nothing in comparison to the absurd and even revolting 
stories occurring in Sanskrit books which are called 
sacred. In that respect it is quite true that there is 
no comparison betweon our own sacred book, the New 
Testament, and the Sacred Pooks of the East. Never- 
theless, the study of these Sacred Eooks of the East 
is füll of lessons, and füll of warnings. If we see 
Agni, the god of fire and light, conceived as the 
highest god, as the soul of the world (atman), he being 
in the universe and the universe in him *, and then 
read of the same Agni as in love with a young prin- 
cess, we can learn by an extreme case, how religion, 
being the common property of the young and the old, 
of the wise and the foolish, is exposed to dangers 
from which nothing but perfect freedom of thought 
and perfect freedom of speech, granted to all its fol- 
lowers, can save it. But we can also learn another 
lesson, namely, that every religion, being the property 
of the young and the old, the wise and the foolish, 
must always be a kind of compromise, and that, while 
protesting against real corruptions and degradations, 
we must learn to bear with those whose language 
differs from our own, and trust that in spite of the 
tares that have sprung up during the night, some 
grains of wheat will ripen towards the harvest in 
every honest heart. 

1 Holtzmann, 1. c, p. 9. 



LECTURE DL 

USEFULNEäS OF THE VEDIC RELIGION FOR A COM- 
PARATIVE 8TUDY OF OTHER RELIGIONS. 

Affni, Fire, in other Btligion«. 

IT would hardly be possible anywhere but in India 
to discover so complete a collection of fragments 
with which to reconßtruct what I call the biography 
of the god of fire. Of the early period to which the 
formation of the name of Agni must be assigned, and 
of the successive phases of its application to the 
various manifestations of the beneficial and bancful 
power of fire, we have no records anywhere but in 
the Veda. But it must not be supposed that it was 
in India only that the god of fire and other gods 
sprang from the simplest observations of the pheno- 
mena of nature, and that other nations, more particu- 
larly the Semitic, began at once with abstract names 
of deity. No language can have abstract names 
without something to abstract them from. The great 
advantage which the Veda offers to us consists in its 
enabling us to watch the very process of abstraction 
more fully and more minutely than it can be w T atched 
anywhere eise. 
In the hymns of the Rig-veda there is as yet no 
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definite System of belief. There is no doubt a uni- 
formity of thought, but there is at the same time the 
greatest variety of individual expression. We saw 
how in somc of the hynms Agni was really no more 
as yet than the name of fire, whether burning on the 
hearth, or destroying forest*, or descending froin the 
sky in the shape of lightning. But we also saw how 
in other hymns there remained nothing but the name 
of Agni, while what was meant by it was the omni- 
potent creator and the omniscient ruler of the w r orld. 
I think I may say therefore that nowhere in the whole 
world does ancient literature enable us to study this 
development of religious thought so fully and so un- 
interruptedly as in ancient India. 

No Keliglous Uteratare in Greece and Italy. 

In Greece and in Italy there are some, but not many 
indications left, that might have opened the eyes of 
classical scholars as to the real theogony of the Olym- 
pian gods. But the continuous stratification of re- 
ligious thought, which is so instructive, and in its 
teachings so irresistible in the Veda, was broken up 
in Italy and Greece, and little is left to us beyond the 
detritus forming part of a tertiary surface. 

If we turn our eves to other countries which claim 
to be in possession of a very ancient literature, and 
try to study there also what may be called the 
geology of theology, we seldora find the documents 
we really care for, documents exhibiting the actual 
growth, not the final upshot of religious thought. 

Sollgion in Bgypt. 

In Egypt, for instance, tliere is plenty of religious 
literature, and plenty of local variety, but every 
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Cluster of mythology and religion, whether in Upper 
or in Lower Egypt, whether under the earliest or 
under the latest dynasties, seems already finished, 
systeinatised, and coinplete. 

Bragsch on Egyptian Ktligion. 

I may quote the words of one of the best Egyptian 
scholars, Professor Brugsch, who in the introduction 
to his last work, The Religion of the Old Egyptians 
(1888), writes : 

'The opinion which has lately been very unre- 
servedly pronounced, that the Egyptians possessed 
a kind of village-religion, which assumed different 
forma in different parts of the country, and was at 
last reduced to soine kind of uniformity by the 
sophistical wisdoui of the priests, is refuted by the 
texts of the pyramids, in which we perceive both the 
unity of a general fundamental System and the differ- 
ences, in details only, of local cults. No one would 
dcny that the mythology of the Egyptians, like that 
of the Greeks and Romans and other civilised nations 
of antiquity, arose from simple conceptions closely 
connected at first with the sky and the general naturo 
of the country; but as far as monuments of mytholo- 
gical meaning can carry us back in the Valley of the 
Nile, nowhere do they display the faintest traces of 
those first beginnings, least of all in the later legends 
and stories of the gods. Every where we are met by a 
well-established System, and local traditions seem only 
like varicgated illustrations of one and the same 
fundamental conception within a System/ 

No religion has been represented to us under such 
different forms as the religion of Egypt. From the 
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days of Herodotus and Manetho to our own days every 
kind of tbeory has been proposed as to its origin, its 
nature, and its purpose. Those who know least of the 
language and litcrature of that mysterious country 
have always been most emphatic in their opinions on 
Egyptian religion. We have been told with equal 
assurance that the gods of the Egyptians were deified 
men or deified animals, that their religion was fetish- 
ism and toteniism, and that nowhere could sacrificial 
worßhip be traced back so clearly to a primitive wor- 
ship of ancestors as in the original home of mummies 
and pyramids. That Clements of all these beliefs may 
be discovered in Egypt need not surprise us, con- 
sidering that they are found in nearly all religions, 
even in those that have not been spread over so large 
an area and preserved through so many ages as that 
of Egypt. 

But scholarship surely has its rights, and however 
much we may admire the achievements of the inner con- 
sciousness, surely men who have devoted their lives to 
the study of Egyptian philology, and to whom hiero- 
glyphic, hieratic, and demotic texts are as familiär as 
Greek and Latin, have a right to bo listened to, par- 
ticularly if they are entirely free from predilections in 
favour of any philosophical System. 

X* Page Xenonf on the Gods of Egypt. 

I have quoted the opinion of Professor Brugsch as 
to the real character of the ancient religion of Egypt. 
I cannot resist quoting likewise the opinion of Mr. Le 
Page Renouf, an eminent student of hieroglyphics, 
wedded to no systcm of philosophy, nor suspected of 
any religious bias. And I do so the more readily, 
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becauBC I am afraid that his words, being contained 
in the Preface to the Book of the Dectd, Fucsimile 
of the Papyrus of Ani, 1890, have reached but few 
except students of hieroglyphics. 

* The bcginnings of the E^yptian religion/ he writes 
(p. 7), * are anterior, probably by inany centuries, to 
the earliest documents, and we can only speak with 
certainty of it from a time when the nation had 
already attained a very high degree of civilisation. A 
period when the religion was confined to fetishism or 
to the worship of ancestors is historically unknown. 
Although many of the gods are niere naines to us, we 
have very accurate knowledge of all the important 
ones, and those which are not yet understood are 
certainly of the same nature. 

* No competent scholar has the least doubt that the 
Earth and Sky, the Sun, Moon, and Stars (and certain 
conbtellations in particular), Light and Darkness, and 
the very hours of the day and of the night, were con- 
sidered as gods ; and that the gods most frequently 
mentioned, Seb, Nu, Nut, Rä. Tmu, Horus, are personi- 
fications of physical phenomena. And no greater 
names than these can be found.' 

And again : ' The my thology of Egypt had its origin 
exactly like the mythologies of other nations known 
to us. All proper naines were originally appollatives, 
and every namc is derived from one only of the attri- 
butes or characteristics of an object. And as every 
object has several attributes, or niay be considered 
from various points of view, it is susceptible of various 
names. Hence arise in some languages the many 
Synonyms (often poetical or metaphorical) for such 
ohjects as island, river, horse, serpent, CÄmel, sword, 
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gold. It is evident that in countries where the 
powers of nature are the objeets of worship, the same 
power is liable to be called by very ditterent namee. 
This is especially likely to be the case when the popu- 
lalion is distributed over a large extent of country, 
with.local worships under the superintendence of 
priesthoods independent of each other. The mj'ths 
arising either from the naine of the god, or from the 
phenomena which he personified, would necessarily 
vary according to locality. And this diversity would 
continue even when, at a later period of intercourse 
between the different parte of the country, many of 
the local worships and mythologies had come into 
general acceptance. No attempt was then made at 
harmonising contradictions, and all attempts which 
have more recently been made to exhibit a consistent 
System. w r hether of Greek, Indian, or Egyptian my tho- 
logy, spring from a radical misconception of the 
nature of a myth. When we know who the gods 
really are, the mjths about them are perfectly intel- 
ligible.' 

Unless these Statements, emanating from real 
scholars, can be proved to be erroneous, it seems 
that we have a right to say that, as in India so in 
Egypt, the coneept of something divine arose firat 
from a contempktion of the wonderful activities ot 
nature, and that when other objeets were deified, this 
meant that they were, more or less consciously, placed 
within the boundaries of the same coneept 1 . If the 
Eg\ T ptians could not mummify without having their 
mum t or some siinilar substance answering the same 
purpose, neither could they deify, unless they were 

1 Hibbeti Ledures, p. 265. 
(3) P 
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beforeband in possession of a deu8 y or something 

divine. 

Seligion in Babylon and Assyrla. 

We phould have expected most valuable light on 
the oiigin and the growth of religious conceptions 
from Babylon and Nineveh. But, in spite of the 
wonderful discoveries that have been made among 
the recently disinterred ruins of palaces with their 
archives, and temples with their libraries, all is for 
the present chaotic and shifting. The very beet 
scholars confess that they cannot teil what may be 
Accadian or Sumerian, and what may be Babylonian 
or Assyrian, in the religious phraseology of the in- 
scriptions, while the very names and gender of the 
gods vary from yt ar to year. Much. no doubt, will 
in time be brought to light by the indefatigable di8- 
coverers and decipherers of Mesopotamian antiquities ; 
but the ßtudent of rcligion who should venture to Sup- 
port bis theories by facts taken from cuneiform sources, 
would find that these supports have to be renewed 
or changed from year to year 1 . I say this from per- 
sonal experience, and without any disparagement ; — on 
the eontrary, I think we ought to recognise in it the 
best proof of the rapid progress of cuneiform studies. 

1 A veryexcellent resume of what was known of the ancient Baby- 
lonian rcligion in 1887 may be seen in Prof. Sayce's Hilhert Ledurea. 
These lectures are particularly uaeful because thoy are honest in 
acknowledging the present state of knowledge, with its inevitable 
uncertainties. On p. 6 we read : ' Unfortunatcly, in the present 
stato of our knowledge, it is sometimes impossible to teil to which 
of these two elasscs of texts a documont belongs, and yet upon the 
right detennination of the question may depend also the right de- 
termination of the dovelopnient of Babylonian rcligion.' On p. 106 
we are told that it is doubtful whether the principal deity of Baby- 
lon, Bei Merodach, was Accadian or Semitic, whether Marudak 
(Merodach) was an Accadian or a Semitic name (p. 106). 
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Where to study the Historie«! Orowth of Religious Xdeas. 

It would be easy to collect from Egyptian and 
Babylonian sources some strikiug parallels to the 
developincnt of Agni, which we have traced in the 
Veda, but we mutt leave this for a later lecture. 
Ainong uncivilieed nations also the worship of fire 
in its various phases, from the lowest to the highest, 
can be and has been studied by some of our best 
anthropologists. But here, even more than in Egypt 
and Babylon and other countries which possess lite- 
rary documents of various dates, the opportunities of 
studying the problem which occupies us at present 
are totally wanting. We find there also nothing but 
results. We see the last surface of religious belief, 
but we have no means of piercing one inch beneath 
that surface. Fortified by our experience, derived 
chiefly from the Veda, we may guess at the ante- 
cedens of the actual beliefs of uncivilised races. We 
may apply the general principle of * like results, like 
causes.' But we shall have to do this with the 
greatest caution, for the human mind, which is, after 
all, the only soil of religious ideas, is least amenable 
to general isation, and in the growth of religion, 
though the determining influence of the masses must 
not be forgotten, the power of the individual is im- 
mense, and often withdraws itself from all calcu- 
lation. 

The Old Testament. 

W r e should naturally have expected the most useful 
Information as to the natural growth of the concept 
of deity in the various books of the Old Testament. 
They profess to give us an account of the earliest 

P 2 
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intercourse between man and God, from the days when 
we are told that Adam and Eve heard the voice of the 
Lord God Walking in the garden in the cool of the day 
(Gen. iii. 8), to the time when Moses was told that 
no man can see God and live (Ex. xxxiii. *0). 

But you know how difficult, nay, how impossible 
it is, in the present state of Biblical criticism, to use 
the single books of the Old Testament for historical 
purposes. I need hardly remind you that by the 
students of the Science of Beligion the Old Testa- 
ment can only be looked upon as a strictly historical 
book by the side of other historical books. It can 
claim no privilege before the tribunal of history, nay, 
to claim such a privilege would be to really deprive 
it of the high position which it justly holds among 
the most valuable monuments of the distant past. 
But, at present, the authorship of the single books 
which form the Old Testament, and more particularly 
the dates at which they were reduced to writing, 
form the subject of keen controversy, not among 
critics hostile to religion, whether Jewish or Christian, 
but among theologians who treat these questions in 
the most independent, but, at the same time, the most 
candid and judicial spirit. By this treatment many 
difficulties, which in former times disturbed the minds 
of thoughtful theologians, have been removed, and 
the Old Testament has resumed its rightful place 
among the most valuable monuments of antiquity. 
It is now often invoked to confirm the evidence of 
cuneiform and hieroglyphic inscriptions, instcad of 
having to invoke the testimony of these inscriptions 
in its own support. But all this was possible on 
one condition only, namely, that the Old Testament 
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ßhould be treated simply as an historical book, willing 
to submit to all the tcsts of historical criticism to 
which other hhtorical bookß have submitted. 

Put what the student of the history, that is, of the 
continuous growth of religion, looks for in vain in the 
books of the Old Testament are the successive stages 
in the development of religious concepts. He does not 
know which books he may consider as more ancient 
or more modern than other books. He asks in vain 
how much of the religious ideas reflected in certain of 
these books may be due to ancient tradition, how 
much to the mind of the latest writer. In the third 
chapter of Exodus God is revealed to Moses on Mount 
Horeb, not only as the supreme, but as the only God. 
But we are now told by competent scholars that 
Exodus could not have been written down tili prob- 
ably a thousand years later than Moses. How then 
can we rely on it as an accurate picture of the 
thoughts of Moses and his contemporaries ? It haa 
been said with great truth 1 that 'it is almost im- 
possible to believe that a people who had been eman- 
cipated fiom superstition at the time of the Exodus, 
say 1491, and had again and again proved the evila 
of idolatry and been driven to repentance, and who 
had been all along taught to eonceive God as the one 
universal spirit existing only in truth and righteous- 
ness, and justice, and mercy, should be found at the 
time of Josiah, in 621, nearly nine hundred years 
later, steeped in every superstition, and permitting 
among themselves the perpetration of all the crimes, 
known to the false and barbarous forms of worship.' 
Still, if the writings of the Old Testament were con- 

1 A. O. Butler, What Moors *au> and heanl, p. 83. 
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sidered as contemporaneous with the events which they 
relate, this retrogressive movement in the religion of 
the Jews would have to be accepted. 

Most of these difficulties, however, are removed, or, 
at all events, considerably lessened, if we accept the 
results of modern Hebrew scholarship, and remember 
that though the Old Testament may contain very 
ancient traditions, they probably were not reduced to 
writing tili the middle of the fifth Century B. c, and 
may have been modified by and mixed up with ideas 
belonging to the age of Ezra. 

This is not the place to discuss questions of Hebrew 
scholarship, and yet it iß of extreme importance for 
us to know whether we may, or, in fact, whether we 
must take into account the books of the Old Testa- 
ment in study ing the growth of religious ideas. 
What would the student of religion give, if he could 
really feel sure that he was reading in the books of 
Moses the thoughts of humanity 1500 b.c. All our 
ideas of the historical growth of religious ideas, among 
Semitic nations at least would have to be modified, 
whereas at present, unless we can fix the date of 
each individual book of the Old Testament, our only 
safe course is to leave this inost important collection 
of sacred documents aside, the very collection ffom 
which formerly all our ideas of the ancient history of 
religion used to be formed. 

It sometimes happens, however, that reaearches 
carried on for quite diffcrent purposes, suddenly cross 
the path of other inquiries, and help in settling ques- 
tions with which they were originally unconnected. 
The same has happened in our case» 
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Xnventlon of Alphabetio Writing". 

Thanks to the genius of De Roug^, and the sub- 
sequent labours of Lenormant and Brugsch, there can 
be no doubt — at least, I cannot see how there could 
be — that what we call the Phenician letters, and whafc 
the Greeks also very honestly called the Phenician 
letters, were derived from hieratic hieroglyphics. 
I cannot at present explain the whole process by 
which out of a large number of hieroglyphic signs 
about twenty-two were selected io serve as alphabetio 
letters, as consonants and vowels. Nor has it been 
possible to fix the exact date at which this process 
took place, though such evidence as there is points, 
according to De Eoug^, to about 1000 b. c. But it is 
a matter of history that we have no evidence of 
alphabetic writing, even for the purpose of inscrip- 
tions, much less for the purpose of the composition 
of books, tili about the time of king Mesha, whose 
famous inscription dates from the ninth Century B.c. 1 

Between the use of writing for monumental or even 
for commercial and epistolary purposes, and the use 
of writing for literary purposes, however, there is 
everywhere a gulf of centuries. In fact we may say, 
so far as our knowledge extends at present, that 
there is no historical evidence of any book in alpha- 
betic writing before the seventh Century b. c. 

1 I do not takc account here of the anciont inscriptions discovered 
by Euting, Glaser and others in Arabia. Tlieir datcs are as yet 
too much a matter of controversy. Dr. Glaser refers the Minaean 
aiphabet to 2000 to 3000 b.c. Professor D. H. Müller places it from 
ÖOO b.c. to 600 a.D. On the other hand Dr. Müller takes the Lihyan 
aiphabet to be more primitive than the Sa bueo- Minaean, while Dr. 
Glaser makes it post Christian. 150 to 475 ad. Under these circum- 
stances it is surely wise to wait. See Allgemeine Zeitung, No*. 30, 37« 
1890. 
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To suppose therefore that Moses could have written 
a book in Hebrew, and with a Semitic aiphabet, 
would be to antedate the writing of books by nearly 
a thousand years, and the einployment of alphabetic 
writing in general by more than 500 years. 

If Moses wrote at all, if he actually held a book 
and read it in the audience of the people (Exod. 
xxiv. 7), he could only, learned as he was in all the 
learning of the Egyptians, have written in hiero- 
glyphics, but eertainly not in the Phenician aiphabet. 
The very tables of the law could not have been traced 
with any but hieroglyphic or hieratic letters, for the 
simple reason that our Phenician aiphabet, so fax as 
we know at prcsent, did not exist before 1000 B.c., 
if so early. Of course, the arguinents which are 
used in support of this conclusion may be contro- 
verted. One single inscription, in Phenician or 
Semitic letters, found in Egypt or Arabia might by 
its date upset our conclusions as to the date of the 
invention of alphabetic writing. But what will hardly 
ever be upset is our conviction that books in alpha- 
betic letters were a far more recent invention, and 
existed nowhere before the seventh Century u. o. 

The Sixth Century B. G. 

It has been truly said that a more interesting 
history of the world might be written if, instead ol 
being divided according to the domination of par- 
ticular dynasties or the supremacy of particular races, 
it were cut off into departments, indicated by the in- 
tiuence of particular discoveries upon the destinies 
of mankind 1 . You would have the epochs inarkcd 

1 See speech by Lord Salisbury, in Times, Nov. 4, 1889. 
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by the discovery of gunpowder, of the printing press, 
of the steam engine, of electricity in modern times ; 
and you would have in ancient times the epochs 
marked by the discovery of tire, of bronze, of iron, 
and of alphabetic writing for literary purposes. 

But if the introduction of written books marks an 
epoch in the history of civilisation, we ought to be 
able to discover clear traces of it in the principal 
countries of the world. Now you know the wonder- 
ful intellcctual activity of the sixth Century b. c. in 
every part of the civiliaed world. Between 600 and 
500 b. c. we have in Asia the foundation of the Persian 
Empire, with Cyrus and Darius Hydaspes, the restorer 
of the Zoroastrian faith. We have in Asia Minor the 
rise of the Ionian republics, and the sudden burst of 
Greek philosophy, Greek poetry, nay even Greek 
history. Not only Thaies (solar eclipse, 585), Anaxi- 
mander (612-546) and Anaximenes, but Pythagoras 
(f510), Xenophaneß, Herakleitos, and Parmenides all 
belonged to that great Century. Greok lyric poetry 
burst forth in the songs of Theognis, Simonides, and 
Anakreon ; ancient laws began to be collected by 
Solon and others, and towards the close of the 
Century we hear of Pisistratus (f528) collecting 
manuscripts of the Homeric songs, as they had been 
recited at the great Panathenaic festivals. The Logo- 
graphi of that time were actual writera of chronicles, 
and the immediate pr^cursors of real historians, such 
as Herodotus. 

Though it is a inere guess it seems to me extremely 
likely that this literary development of the sixth 
Century b.c. was really due to the introduction of 
alphabetic writing for literary purposes from Egypt 
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and Phenicia to Asia Minor and Europe. I doubt 
whether we can trace the writing down of any of the 
sacred books of the East to an earlier date than that 
Century, though they, no doubt, existed for centuries 
before that time, preservod by oral tradition. 

The Zoroastrian texts may have been collected at 
the time of Darius. The Veda was probably not 
reduced to writing tili much later, and the same 
applies to the Buddhist canon. In China writing, 
according to their fashion, may have been known 
long before, but the collection of the canonical books 
of Confucius and Laotze belongs again to the sixth 
Century. 

The Old Testament Mi an Klatorical Book. 

If then we turn to the books of the Old Testament, 
we find that they were finally collected by Ezra, 458 
B. c, who lived about seventy-five years alter Darius, 
the collector of the Zoroastrian code. We must re- 
member that Ezra had been brought up in Babylon 
during the reign of Artaxerxes. To suppose that por- 
tions of the Old Testament existed in the form of books 
at the time of Moses would run counter to all history. 
The Jews, we must remember, were far from being a 
more literary people than their neighbours and to sup- 
pose that they alone should have possessed a book- 
literature at a time when all their neighbours had to 
be satisfied with oral tradition, or with hieroglyphio 
inscriptions, hieratic papyri, and cuneiform cy linders, 
is more than at present any historian can adinit 1 . 

But though in using the books of the Old Testament 
we must always be on our guard against intellectual 

1 See Appendix XTLL 
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anachronisms, due to the inevitable colouring which 
the mind of the collector and final redactor may have 
thrown on the character of a book, the traditionß, as 
finally collected by Ezra, and before him by the High 
Priest, Hilkiah, hardly allow us to doubt that a belief 
in one Supreme God, even if at first it was only a 
henotheistic, and not yet a monotheistic belief, took 
possession of the leading spirits of the Jewish race at 
a very early tiine. All tradition assigns that belief in 
One God, the Most High, to Abraham. According to 
the Old Testament, Abraham, though he did not deny 
the existence of the gods worshipped by the neigh- 
bouring tribes, yet looked lipon them as different from, 
and as decidedly inferior to his own God. His mono- 
thei>*m was, no doubt, narrow. His God was the friend 
of Abraham, as Abraham was the friend of God. Yet 
the concept of God formed by Abraham was a con- 
cept that could grow and that did grow. Neither 
Moses, nor the Frophets, nor Christ himself, nor 
even Mohammed, had to introduce a new God. Their 
God was always called the God of Abraham, even 
when freed from all that was still local and narrow 
and superstitious in the faith of that patriarch. 

Monotheistic Znstinot of the Semitic Raoe. 

It is well known that some excellent Semitic 
scholars, and more particularly Renan, find the ex- 
planation of this early monotheistic belief of the 
Jjather of the Faithful in wbat they call the mono- 
theistic instinct of the whole Semitic race. That 
theory, however, even if it explained anything, is 
fiatly eontradicted by all the facts that have come 
to light in the early history of the Semitic nations. 
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If there was any religious instinct in them, it was 
a polytheistic instinct, as we see in the monuments 
of Babylon and Nineveh, in the traditions of Arabia, 
and even in tbe constant backslidings of the Jews. 

Abraham. 

Many years ago, in one of my earlicst essays on 
Semitic Monotheisin (1860), I tried to ßhow, in Oppo- 
sition to Renan's view, that the Jewish bolief in One 
Supreme God muat be traced back, like all great 
ideas, to one pereon, namely to Abraham, and that, 
in his case, it could not be ascribed to a national 
instinct, which rather would have led him in the very 
opposite direction, but on the contrary, to his personal 
Opposition to the national instinct, or to what I 
vtntured to call, in the truest sense of the word, a 
special revelation. For that expression I have been 
taken to task again and again during the last thirty 
years, though I thought I had made it very clear in 
all my writings what I meant by a special revelation, 
not a theophany, but *a profound insight, an in- 
spired vision of truth, so deep and so living as to 
make it a reality like that of the outward world 1 / 
nay, more than that of the outward world. Such a 
revelation can, by its very nature, be granted to one 
man only, can be prcached by one man only, with 
the füll faith in its reality, and this man, as f ar as 
the religion of Jews, Christians, and Mohammedans 
is concerned, w r as Abraham. 

But al though Abraham may have attained at a very 
early tiine to his sublime conception of the One God, 

1 These are the words in which my defence was undertaken by 
J. F. Clark e in his Ttn Grcal Religion», p. 403. 
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the Most High God, freed from the purely physical 
characteristics which adhcre to the gods of other 
nations, we can see very clearly that in this sublime 
conception he stood almo^t alone, and that the gods 
of the Je ws, and of the Semitic nations in general, 
liad once been gods of nature, quite as inuch as the 
gods of India. 

If we saw the account of the appearancc of Johovah 
on mount Sinai in the sacred books of any other 
religion, we should have little doubt that the God, as 
there described, was originally a god of fire and 
thunder. ' In the morning/ w T e read, ' there were thun- 
ders and lightnings, and a thick cloud upon the mount. 
And mount Sinai was altogether on a smoke, because 
the Lord descended upon it in fire: and the smoke 
thereof ascendcd as the smoke of a furnace, and the 
whole mount quaked greatly.' 

Elijah. 

What is told of Elijah and of his vision on mount 
Horeb is like an epitome of the whole growth of 
the Jewish religion in general. Wo read that 'the 
Lord passed by, and a great and strong wind rent 
the mountains, and brake in pieces the rocks before 
the Lord ; but the Lord was not in the wind. 

And after the wind an earthquake : but the Lord 
was not in the earthquake. 

* And after the earthquake a fire ; but the Lord was 
not in the fire. 

* And after the fire a still, small voice.' 

What wo should have expected in any other sacred 
book, at the end of this description of a storm, would 
have been the loud, strong voicc of the thunder, 
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following after the storm, and the earthquake, and 
the fire of lightning. But the still small voice shows 
that Elijah saw inore than the inere physical features 
of the storm, and that the voice which he heard was 
meant for a higher voice that speaks not only in the 
storm, the earthquake, and the fire, but in the heart 
of man. 

The Ood of Fire in tne Old Testament. 

The highest authorities on the religious antiquities 
of the Semitic peoples, and of the Jewish people in 
particular, have expressed their conviction that the 
physical characteristics of their principal God point 
to an original god of fire, taking fire in the same 
wide sense in which it was taken in India, not only 
as the fire on earth, but as the fire of heaven, the 
fire manifested in storm and lightning, nay, the fire 
as the life of nature and of man. In this way only, 
they think, can we account for the poetical phraseo- 
logy still found in many places of the Old Testament. 
For instance, Psalm xviii. 8 : 

* There went up a smoke out of his nostrils, 
And fire out of his mouth devoured ; 
Coals were kindled by it. 

He bowed the heavcns also, and came down, 
And thick darkness was under his foet.' 

Or again, Psalm xxix. 3: 

* The voice of the Lord is upon the waten, 
The glory of God thundereth, 

Even the Lord, upon many watera/ 

But though we can clearly perceive in thesc and 
eimilar passages that there were physical ingredients 
in the character of the supreme God of the Jews, 
nowhere but" in the hymns of the Veda can we watch 
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the gradual elimination of these physical ingredients, 
and the historical unfolding of the true idea of God 
out of these primitive germs. I know füll well that 
to some any attempt to trace back the name and 
concept of Jehovah to the same hidden sources from 
which other nations derived their first intimation of 
deity, may seein alinost sacrilegious. They forget the 
difference between the human concept of the deity and 
the deity itself, which is beyond the reach of all human 
concepts. But the historian reads deeper lessons in 
the growth of these human concepts, as they spring 
up everywhere in the minds of men who have been 
seekers after truth — seeking the Lord, if haply they 
might feel after him and find him ; — and when he can 
show the slow, but healthy growth of the noblest and 
sublimest thoughts out of BHiall and apparently in- 
significant be^innings, he rojoices as the labourer 
rejoices over his golden harvest : nay, he often wonders 
what is more truly wonderful, the butterfly that soars 
up to heaven on its silvery wings, or the grub that 
hides within its mean chrysalis such marvellous possi- 
bilities. 



LECTÜRE X. 

FIRE AS CONCETVED IN OTHER REMGIONS. 
Fir« widely Worshipped. 

THOUGH we cannot hope to find in other religions 
any documents in which to study, as we can in 
the Veda, the successive stages through which the 
worship of fire passed from its simplest beginnings, as 
the fire on the hearth, to its highest stage, as the 
creator and ruler of the world, we may at all events 
try to collect sorne fragments of the worship of Fire, 
preserved in other religions, whether united genea- 
logically with the Vedic religion or independent in 
their origin. 

Next to the worship of the sun, there is probably 
no__religious worship so widely diffused as that_qf 
Fire. ' Since there has been fire, it has been wor- 
shipped/ is a saying of Bashshar Ibn Burd, quoted 
by Al-Birünf (vol. ii. p. 131). But we must distin- 
guish. Fire has been worshipped for very different 
reasons, and the very name of worship comprehends 
many heterogoneous kinds of reverence, esteera, grati- 
tude, and even prudential considerations, which were 
called forth by the benefits and Services rendered by 
fire to the different races of man. Nevertheless,. I 
(2) Q 
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believe we shall find that there is nothing, or very 
little, in the religious, philosophical, and my thological 
conceptions of tire, whether entertained by civilised 
or uncivilised, by ancient or modern races, that does 
not find some analogy, and, to a great extent, eome 
explanation, in the rieh religio us, philosophical, and 
my thological phraseology of India. 

Pire in tn« Averta. 

The nearest relations of the ancient Aryas of Tndia 
were no doubt the Aryas of Media and Persia, of 
whose religion we obtain some interesting, though 
fragmentary, information from the Zend-avesta. The 
idea, once so prevalent, that their religion consisted 
entirely of Fire-worship has long been surrendered 
by scholars, though it crops up again and again in 
populär writings. From the first acquaintance with 
the original texts of their sacred writings, it became 
clear that Fire oecupied only a subordinate place in 
their religious System. 

If we call the religion of Zoroaster fire-worship, we 
must apply the same name to the religion of India, 
nay even to the religion of the Jews. Almost every 
religion which recognises burnt offerings, exhibits at 
the same time a more or less prominent reverence for 
the sacrificial fire itself. To Outsiders in particular, 
and to casual- observers, the fires burning on the 
altars of temples or on the hearth of every house 
seem to be the prineipal manifestation of religious 
worship and of religious faith. Thus it happened 
that, like the religion of Persia, that of India also 
was often represented as fire-worship. Al-Biruni, for 
instance (vol. i. p. 128; vol. ii. p. 139), declares that 
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the Rig-veda treats of the sacrifices to the fire, as if 
it treated of nothing eise. He is, however, more 
coiTect whcn he states (vol. ii. p. 131) 'that the Hindus 
highly venerate the fire, and offer flowers to it/ 
though we ought to remember that there are many 
things besides flowers wlrich were sacrificed in and 
to the fire. 

Ormasd, not Pix«. 

In the Zend-avesta Agni, as a separate god of fire, 
occupies in fact a far less prominent place than in 
the Veda. The real object of veneration with 
Zoroaster and his followers was Ahura-mazda, whom 
we call Ormazd. Ahura-mazda was a deity whose 
deepest roots we shall discover in the concepts of 
heaven, light, and wisdom. He was not Fire, though 
he is often represented as the father of Fire. This 
Bhows his close relationship with the Vedic Dyaus, 
the sky, who was likewise conceived as the father of 
Agni 

Atar, Fir«. 

The name of fire in Zend, however, is not Agni, 
but Atar. a word which in Sanskrit is supposed to 
exist in the name Athar-van, one of the early sages 
who kept the fire, the supposed ancestor of the family 
of the Atharvans, to whom, as we saw, the Atharva- 
veda was attributed. It is sometimes used also as 
a name of Agni himself. The word ätar has no 
etymology, so far as we know l , whether in Sanskrit 
or in Zend. 

1 Darmesteter, Ormasd et Afyriman, p. 55, note. That athar in 
athar-van is the same word as atar may be conceded. In Zend 
athravan has long, athaurun short a. The Vedic athari also, 
and atharyu, may be connected with athar, and possibly the 
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It seemcd stränge to students of the Parsi religion 
that Atar, fire, should be the son of Ahura-mazda, 
and that his mother, the wife of Ahura-mazda, should 
be water. From what we now know, however, from 
the Rig-veda, this becomes perfectly intelligible. 
Fire is the son of the sky, whether in his character 
of the sun or of lightning, and he is the son of the 
waters, whether as rising from the clouds in the 
morning, or as issuing from the clouds as lightning 
in a thunderstorm \ 

Atar'« Piffht with Aei Dahäka. 

This Atar or fire in the Avesta represents in some 
respects both Agni and Indra, for the battle against 
Azi Dahäka, the fiendish snake, is waged in the 
Avesta by Atar alone, who frightens the fiend away 
and recovers the light (Ärarenö). Trita, who in the 
Veda takes sometimes the place of the conqueror of 
the fiend, is called Aptya, the descendant of the 
waters, which shows his close connection with Agni, 
as Apam napät. the oftspring of the waters or the 
clouds, that is, the lightning. In the Avesta this 
Trita appears as Thraötaona Athwya, who kills 
Asi Dahäka in the four-cornered Varena, originally 
a name of the sky, corresponding to Greek ovpapoy, 
and Sanskrit Varuua. 

This battle between Agni or Trita and Ahi in the 
Veda, between Atar orThraetaona and Azi Dahäka 

Greek &$payivrj t a tree of which tinder was made. 'AOrjp also in the 
sense of the point of a weapon might be related, but not 80 'Afl^V» 
which comes from a vory different source. 

1 Apam napät is diKtiiiguished in the Avesta from Ätnr, but is 
often mentioned in closc connection with him ; see Vispered, 
VII. r. 
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in the Avesta, which was ori^inally a purely mytho- 
logical representation of the battlo between light and 
darkness, wbether in a thundcrstorm or in the diurnal 
struggle between day and night, became after a time 
a mere legend. And it was one of Burnouf s most 
brilliant discoveries that in what was formerly ac- 
cepted as genuine Persian history, namely the over- 
throw of king Jemshid by the usurper Zohäk, and 
the overthrow of Zohak by Feridün, he recognised 
once more our old Vedic friends, Trita, Abi, and 
Yama, brought down from the sky to the earth, and 
changed from divine and mythological powers into 
human and historical characters l . 

Pluxality of Atar. 

When by the side of the one Atar we find also 
many atars (Ä B. E. xxiii. 8) mentioned in the Avesta, 
we have only to remeniber that in the Veda also 
there were many agnis or fires, in which the presence 
of Agni was discovered and acknowledged. This sub- 
division of Fire was carried on even further in the 
Avesta than in the Veda. In the Veda we can dis- 
tinguish three fires, sometimes called Agni nirma- 
thya, fire obtained by rubbing, Agni aushasya, fire 
rising with the dawn, solar fire, and Agni vaidy uta, 
the fire of lightning. In the Avesta (Yasna XVII) 
we meet with five fires : — ( 1 ) the fire that was before 
Ahura-mazda, (2) the fire that dwells in animal bodies, 
(3) the fire in trees and plants, (4) the fire in the 
clouds, (5) the domestic fire, (6) the Nairya-sangha 

On the changr>s of Thra6taona into Feridün, of Yima Khsh&eta 
into Jemshid, and of Az\ Daliüka into Zohak, see Säected Essays, i. 
p. 479. 
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fire, also called the Behram fire, which is to be kept 
burning in temples l . 

Besides the three principal fires in the Veda, the 
fire obtained by rubbing, the fire of lightning, and 
the fire in the sun, two more are often mentioned, 
the gräf/tara, that which resides in the stomach and 
cooks or digests food, and another that is supposed 
to reside in plants. This identity of the fire on the 
hearth with the fire in the human body was expressed 
with great definiteness by a Shawnee prophet. ' Know/ 
he said, ' that the life in your body and the fire on 
your hearth are one and the same thing, and that 
both proceed from one source 2 .' When, however, Agni 
is invoked as residing in all things, and also as a 
witness abiding in our own body, this is not meant 
for the gkt Aarägni, but involves a higher conception 
of Agni as an omnipresent power. Thus we read, 
Kam. VI. 101,30:— 

Tvam agne sarvabhütanam sarirantar agoAaraA, Tvam sokaht 
näma dehasthas trahi mäm devasattama. 

1 Thou, O Agni, art invisible inside the body of all creatures, thou 
art called the witness in the body, save me, best of gods.' 

The Agni residing in the plants, may be the warinth 
that ripens them (Rv. X. 88, 10, s£A öshadhiA pa&ati 
visvärüpaA) ; but more frequently he is conceived as 
dwelling within trees and plants, because he can 
be called forth from them by friction. He is called, 
VI. 3, 3, vanegräA, born in the wood : IL 1, 14, 
gärbhaA virüdhäm, the child of the plants; and he 
is often represented as hidden in certain trees which 
were used for producing fire. 

1 S. B. E. xxxi. p. 258. 

f Narrative qf John Tanner, p. 161 ; Brinton, Myths qf the New World, 
p. 144. 
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The three sacrificial fires arc the Gärhapatya, Da- 
kshiwa, and Ahavaniya, to which the Avasathya and 
Sabhya are sometimes added so as to make five. 

Atar, Bon of Ormasd. 

But Atar had also a divine personality of his own. 
His constant narae is the son of Ahura-mazda. He 
iß called a wanior, driving on a blazing chariot 
(S. B. E, xxiii. p. 153), a benefactor, a source of glory 
andasource of healing (l.c.,p. 15). In the Ata« Nyägi« 
(L c, p. 359) we read not only of sacrifices and in- 
vocations otfcred unto Atar, but he himself is called 
worthy of sacrifice and invocation. He is implored to 
burn for ever in the house, until the time of the good 
and powerful restoration of the world. It is said to 
be well with a man who worships Atar with sacrifices, 
holding in his hand the sacred wood, the baresma, 
and the meat. For Atar can bestow not only fulnoss 
of life and welfare, but also knowledge, sagacity, 
quickness of tongue, a good memory, an under- 
standing that goes on giowing and that is not 
acquired through learning. In a prayer addressed 
to him the poet says: 4 Give nie, O Atar, son of 
Ahura-mazda, however unworthy I am, now and for 
ever, a seat in the bright, all-happy, blissful abode 
of the holy ones. May I obtain the good reward, 
a good renown, a long cheerfulness of soul.' And 
Atar is suppcscd to bestow the following blessing on 
his worshippers : ' May herds of oxen grow for thee, 
and increase of sons ; may thy mind and thy soul be 
master of its vow. and mayest thou live on in the 
joy of the soul all the nights of thy life ' (xxiii. p. 360 ; 
and xxxi. p. 313). 
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Diir«r«noe betw««n Atar and Agni« 

Remember all this is addressed to Atar, originally 
siraply a Dame of fire. It is much the same as what 
we saw addressed to Agni in the Veda. Eut there 
are differences also between the Vedic Agni and the 
Avestic Atar. We saw that Agni in the Veda was 
made asarvabhaksha, a devourer of all things, that 
he resented the affront, but that in the end every thing 
was supposed to be purified by fire. Thus the Vedic 
Indians burnt their dead in the fire, and afterwards 
buried the ashes. To the Zoroastrians both these acta 
would have seenied sacrilegious, for such was their 
belief in the holiness of fire and of the earth, that 
they would have considered both polluted by any 
contact with unclean things 1 . The very breath of 
man or of woman, which, as we saw, Agni was so 
fond of, was belicved by the Zoroastrians to con- 
taminate the fire 2 , and hence the Paitidäna 3 , a kind 
of veil worn by the priest, and reaching froni the nose 
to the chin, the modern Penoin 4 . 

1 S. B. E. iv. p. 80. 

■ It should be remembered, howover, that Manu also (IV. 53) for- 
bids blowing the fire with one's mouth He likewise disapproves 
of throwing impure substances into the fire, warming one's feet at 
it, or stepping over it. Some authotities, however, say that the 
Srauta fire may be kindled by blowing, beeause it is particularly 
ordained so in tho Ya^asaneyaka, but that the domestic fire is not 
to be thus treated. See ÄpasUmba Sütras. translated by Bühler, 
8. B. E ii. p. 56 ; I. 15, 20 ; Vasishf/m XII. 27-2J. 

1 1. c, p. 164. 

4 A curious coincidence shows itself in the ceremonial of the 
Slaves. as descrilxHl by Saxo Grammaticus. The priest has to clean 
the sacellum with a broom and while doing this must never allow 
his breath to escape. Whcn he can retain bis breath no longer, 
be has to go out and then to return to his work in the temple, so 
that the deity may not be contaminated by human breath. See 
Lippert, DU Religionen der Euruixiischen CulturrüUctr, p. l .l'6. 
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Zs thm ▲▼•rtlo Bellgion dualistlof 

It is generally supposed that the religion of the 
Avesta differs from that of the Veda by being 
dualistic 1 . In ono sense this is perfectly true. The 
Zoroastrians recognise an evil spirit, Angra Mainyu, 
by the side of the good spirit, Ahura-mazda. In some 
respects these two spirits are equals. The good spirit 
did not create the evil spirit, nor can he altogether 
prevent the mischief that is wrought by the evil 
spirit. The Zoroastrian religion, having a decidedly 
moral character, recognises in this struggle between 
good and evil the eternal law of reward and punish- 
ment, gcod always begetting good and evil evil. In 
the sanie manner as the good spiiit opposes the evil 
spirit, every man is expected to fight against evil in 
every shape. Zoroaster himself was supposed to 
have been appointed by Ahura-mazda to defend the 
good people, it may be the agricultural population, 
against the attacks of their enemies, the woishippers 
of the Daövas. The oldest prayers in the Avesta are 
supposed to have been addressed by Zoroaster to 
Ahura-mazda, imploring his help, and mourning over 
the sufferings of his people. 

All this is perfectly true, but if we once know from 
the Veda what the fight between good and evil, 
between light and darkness meant in the beginning, 
we shall understand why after all, in the dualism 
of the Avesta, the good spirit is always supreme. as 
Indra is supreme over V?*/tra, Agni over Ahi, Atar 
over Aci Dahäka. The fact that Indra or Agni or 
Atar has an enemy, that light is sometimes over- 

1 See West, S. B. 2?., vol. v. p. ix ix ; Mills, S. B. £., vol. xxxL Introd. 
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whelmed by darkness, does not annihilate the belief in 
the supremacy of one of these two contending powers. 
The gods are always conceived as different in kind 
from their opponents. The gods are worshipped, the 
demons are feared. If therefore wo call the ancient 
religion of Zoroa^ter dualistic, the same naine might 
be applied to the Vedic religion, so far as it recog- 
nises VWtra and other powers of darkness as dangerous 
opponents of the bright beings. Indeed, I doubt 
whether there is any religion which is dualistic in the 
sense of recognising two divine antagonistic powers 
as perfect equals. Even so-called Satanic races who 
offer sacrifices to evil spirits only, and seem to neglect 
the good spirits, do so because they can trust the 
latter, but are afraid of the former. Wherever there 
is a belief in a devil, the devil may be very powerful, 
but he can never become supreme. He is by its very 
nature a negative, not a positive concept. No doubt, 
the powers of evil in the Avesta are different from the 
powers of darkness in the Veda. They have assumed 
a decidedly moral character. But they are the same 
in origin, and it is owing to this that they never have, 
never could have attained to perfect equality with the 
Good and Wise Spirit, Ahura-mazda. 

The most important lesson which we may learn 
from the Avesta, particularly when w r e do not lose 
ßight of its antecedents in the Veda, is that we may 
See how physical religion leads on almost uncon- 
sciously to moral religion. It is the distinction 
1 between night and day, between darkness and light, 
that foreshadows and predetermines the distinction 
between what is lovely and unlovely, between what 
is evil and good, between what belongs to the powers 
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of darkness and the powers of light. Nature,. as the ( 
voice of the God of Nature, awakens in the heart of 
man the first conception of that eternal Dualisin 
which is manifested in night and day, in darkness 
and light, and in the works of darkness and in the 
works of light. And as night is the negation of day, 
not day of night, as darkness is the negation of light, 
not light of darkness, a deep conviction was left in 
the mind of man, that evil also is the negation of 
good, not good of evil. The light of the sun might 
be absent for a time, but it was hidden only, it 
could never be destroyed, and as every morning 
proclaimed the victory of light, the ancient worshippers 
of nature and of the gods of nature never doubted that 
the final victory must belong to the powers of light, 
that VWtra must succumb, that Ahriman must be 
vanquished, and that light and truth and righteousness 
must prevail in the end. 

Tire in Egypt. 

But it is not only the religion of Persia which 
receives its true explanation from India, it is not 
only the Zoroastrian Atar whose true historical ante- 
cedents are preserved to us in the hymns addressed 
to the Vedic Agni. In this case there is really a 
genealogical relationship between the two religion s 
and between the two deities. But even where there 
can be no thought of such a genealogical relationship. 
we shall often find in the most distant countries the 
most striking similarities with the conceptions of fire 
as elaborated by the Vedic Indians. 

In some cases mythological ideas which seemed 
utterly irrational become at once intelligible by a 
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mere coraparison with Vedic ideas. We saw how 
many different eharacters wcre ascribed to Agni in 
the hymns of the Vcda. In one hymn he was clearly 
the fire on the hearth, the protector of the family ; 
in another the lightning, the destroyer of the demons 
of darkness ; in another again the sun, the light of 
the world ; the giver of life and strength. Being all 
this, and representing such different powers, he soon 
was conceivcd as something different froni each and 
all of these manifestations, something behind and 
above them all, and thus was raised at last to that 
divine supremacy which, as we saw, marks the highest 
stage which religious speculation has reached at any 
time. If we have clearly understood this process, and 
then turn our eyes to Egypt, we shall find it repeated 
there in alinost every detail. 

Modern Ch&racter of the Egyptian Kellglon. 

Only while in Egypt we can no longer discover the 
motives that led to this syncrotism, these motives are 
fully disclosed to us in the hymns of the Veda. It is 
Strange, but it is recognised as a fact by the best 
scholars, that in Egypt, where the actual monuments 
are apparently so much older than in India, we seldom, 
if ever, can discover the deepest rocts and feeders of 
religion. Professor Chantepie de la Saussaye, in his 
able rerumi of the recent researches of Egyptologists, 
remarks (§ 51) : ' Our knowledge of the first dynasties 
has been greatly enlarged by Maspero's discoveries 
during the last years, but we have not come any 
nearer to the original sources of Egyptian civilisation. 
Our knowledge does not reach beyond Menes, who 
governed a fully organised kingdom. The religion 
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also of the oldest periods was quite complete, at least 
we find there almost all the elements of religious 
thought, but we cannot discover their beginnings. 
Everything, even architecture and plastic art, iß 
already so fully developed that we must look for a 
more ancient antiquity, and that is entirely with- 
drawn from our sight.' 

Under these circumstances a coraparative study of 
religions can alone throw light on those periods in 
the development of the Egyptian religion which lie 
confessedly beyond the earliest monuments. Though 
we cannot admit a common historical ground from 
which the religions of Egypt and India branched off, 
we can admit a common human foundation in which 
they had their deepest roots. Even if the Veda did 
not allow us an insight into the w r orkings of the 
Indian mind which produced, for instance, that stränge 
syncretism of a terrestrial, celestial, and atmospheric 
Agni, the mere fact that the same puzzle presented 
itself to the Indians and to the Egyptians would lead 
us to look for a common cause, simply in their com- 
mon human nature, and thus facilitate the Solution 
of the riddle. But if in India we still find the key 
left, as it were, in the lock, we have a perfect right 
to try whether the same key will not turn the bolts 
in the Egyptian lock. If it does, we have done all 
that we can do. If we have not perfect certainty, we 
have at all events high probability that the problem 
can be, and has been successfully solved in Egypt as 
well as in India. I quote once more from M. Chantepie 
de la Saussaye : c We first draw r attention/ he wTites 
(§ 49), ' to the general identification of the gods with 
one another. We perceive at once how impossible it 
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iß to distinguish from each other the attributes of the 
individual gods or the spheres of their activity. From 
this arises the assertion made by many Egyptologists 
that fundamentally the Egyptian gods all tneant the 
same thing; the gods represented the sun, the god- 
desses the mothers or something eise. This is most 
certainly not the case. But at a very early date the 
gods were almost all represented as being gods ot 
light. Hence the combined names of Amon-Ra, Ra- 
Osiris, and many inore. This is the reason why it is 
so difficult to fathom the nature of the gods from the 
texts. Original ly Ptah was probably not a sun-god. 
Still he is most distinctly called the sun-disc. The 
fact that Set appears in the boat of the sun, does not 
determine his original nature.' All this, as we saw 
before, would be applicable to the Vedic religion as 
well as to the religion of Egypt. Let us now con- 
sider some individual gods in Egypt that show some 
sirailarity with Agni. 



When we read the account given, for instance, of 
! Ra, we almost imagine that we are reading an account 
of Agni, in his character as sun-god. Nearly all the 
gods are identified with Ra. He is the sun-god, the 
Creator and ruler of the world. He daily conquers his 
enemies, particularly the dark cloud-serp^nt Apep 
(Sk. Ahi). His nearest relatives are Shu and Tefnut, 
the chiklren of the sun (Asvinau, divo napatau). Ra 
is identified with Tmu, the setting sun (Yama), and 
with Harmachis, the daily sun travelling from East 
to West (Vishmi). 
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Osiris. 

In Osiris, again, most Egyptian scholars have now 
discovered a solar deity. He is the oldest child of 
Seb, goddess of the earth (PWthivi), and Nut, goddess 
of heaven (Dyaus). He is married to his sister Isis 
(Yama and Yami *), killed by his brother Set, but 
avenged by his son Horus. Osiris becomes lord of 
the lower world and judge of the dead (Yama) ; and 
his worshippers look forward after death to admission 
into his kingdom. As Agni is Yama and Yama Agni, 
so Ba is called the soul of Osiris, Osiris the soul of 
Ea(l. c, §47). 

Ptah. 

Another Egyptian deity, Ptah (the opener?), is 
often identitied with Osiris. Both are represented in 
the form of m ummies, and like Osiris, Ptah also is 
invoked in the end as the creator of heaven, of earth, 
and of man. Ptah represents, in fact, another phase 
of the sun, the sun that has set and become invisible, 
but that returns again at the end of the night, or at 
the end of winter 2 . 

And while Ptah thus receives light from Agni, 
both being the light by night as distinguished from 
the sun, the light by day. Ptah also retiects light on 
Agni, at least in one of his special developments. 

We saw how Agni, the sacrificial fire, was not only 
used by the priest as a means of conveying offering to 
the gods,but was very soon,by a very natural transition 

1 On a curioua coincidence between the twins Yama and Yami, 
and the twins Yame and Yama in Peru, see Brinton, Myihs of tlts 
New World, p. 155. 

2 Brugsch, Religion der alten Acgypter, p. 237. 
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of thought, conceived as himself a priest. In a very 
similar manner, the fire which was used by the smith 
for melting metal and fashioning it into tools and 
weapons, was likewise conceived as himself a smith 
and an artificer. We see this change very clearly 
in the Greek Hephaestos, in the Boman Vulcan, and 
in the Egyptian Ptah. For Ptah is not only the 
nocturna! sun, Ptah is the former and artificer, the 
worker of metals from gold to iron l , he is the lord 
of artists, and to him is naturally ascribed the forging 
of the vault of heaven and of the sun. By another 
(]. c, p. 512) step he advances to the dignity of a 
maker of the world, father of the beginnings, creator 
of the egg, and father of the gods. Nay, like Agni, he 
is said to have generated himself (p. 514). 

Tvash/rt in the Veda. 

A similar concatenation of ideas seems to have led 
to the conception of a Vedic deity, otherwise difficult 
to ex piain, nainely TvashJW. Tvasli/rt means the 
artiiicer, the maker and shaper. but it is clear that 
original ly this naine belonged to Agni. In soine of 
the Vedic hymns Tvashtfri is still used as a synonym 
of Agni (I. 95, 2 ; 5) ; in others he is identified with 
Savitrt visvarupa the sun of many forms (III. 55, 19 ; 
X. 10, 5). His character in the Veda is by no means 
coherent and intelligible, but if we admit Agni, the 
solar fire, as his foundation, we can account for his 
more special character as the fire applied to every 
kind of workmanship, as the forger of the thunderbolt, 
the maker of the sky, and lastly*, as the creator of the 

1 Brugych. 1. c, p. 508, 
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whole world (Vä#. Samh. XXIX. 9), and the giver of 
life (Rv. X. 18, 6). In the end, his original character 
as Agni was so entirely forgottcn that in one passage 
Tvashfr/ is actually represcnted as having fashioned 
Agni also (Rv. X. 46, 9). 

But though the Egyptian Ptah explains some 
characteristic features in the Vedio Tvashiri, there 
is much that still remains mysterious in the legends 
told about this Indian Hephaestos, particularly the 
marriage of his daughter (Saranyti), and the murder 
of his three-headed son, Visvarüpa (X. 10, 5 ; X. 8, 9). 

Pire in Ctreeoe, Htphaeitos. 

If now we turn our eyes frorn Egypt to Qreece and 
Rome, we find hardly anything for which we are not 
fully prepared. Anything like pyrolatry or worship 
of fire, as a mere element, is foreign to the character 
of the Greeks. All their gods had become thoroughly 
personal and almost human long before we know 
anything about them. Hence, though we can discover 
an elementary background in Hephaestos, his per- 
sonal character preponderates so decidedly that it has 
almost obliterated every trace of his origin. According 
to Homer (II. i. 577; Od. viii. 312), Hephaestos was 
the son of Zeus and Hera, just as Agni was the 
son of Dyaus and of the waters. These waters repre- 
scnted not only the clouds, but the whole bright 
atmosjDhere, w r here fire, as light or lightning, was sup- 
posed to dwell. Here C^pn) corresponds to a Sanskrit 
form *Svära, a feminine of Svar, &ky, from which 
also "HAios, he sun. Here, though recognised as the 
principal wife of Zeus, represented but one out of the 
many phenomena of nature with which Zeus, the 
(2) R 
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highest god of heaven, w.as supposed to have produced 
ott'spring. We have only to remember that in the 
Veda Dyaus was often assigned to Agni as his father, 
and the waters and the dawn as his mothers *, in order 
to understand the Homeric conception that Hephaestos 
was the child of Zeus and Here. The idea that 
Hephaestos had no father, but that Here, out of spite, 
brought him forth by herseif, as Zeus had given 
birth by himself to Athene, is but one of the many 
half-poetical, half-philosophical, and often purely 
imaginative expansions of mythology which abound 
in Greece more than anywhere eise. The statue of 
Here, mentioned by Herodotus (vi. 82), which repre- 
sented her as emitting fire from her breast, is the 
truest image of her as the bright atmosphere. sending 
forth lightning from the clouds, As Agni is often 
called the child of the waters, without any mention 
of a father, Hephaestos may possibly, in that sense 
also, have been called the offspring of Here. Even the 
lameness of Hephaestos may find its explanation in 
the fact that Agni in the Veda is called footlese 
(apad), and that his movement is unsteady and 
vacillating. The violent catastrophe when Zeus hurls 
Hephaestos from the sky, is again a mythological 
rendering of Zeus hurling his thunderbolt upon tbe 
earth, while the myth that it took Hephaestos a whole 
day to fall from the sky to the earth, and that he 
touched the island of Lemnos with the setting sun, 
may contain a recollection of the identity of Agni, as 



1 It is true that DyävA-pnthivyau, Heaven and Earth, are often 
mentioned as the parenta of Agni, but this would not justify us in 
taking Here, with Welcker (Gölterlehre, i. p. 363), as originally a god- 
de88 of the earth. 
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lightning, with Agni, as thesetting sun. Even the 
hiding of Hephaestos during nine years inay be a faint 
echo of the many stories told in the Veda of Agni 
wishing to absent him seif and hiding in the waters 
(cf. II. xviii. 398). In the mind of Homer, however, the 
elementary ante ?edents of Hephaestos exist no longer. 
With him he is the crafty smith or carpenter or artist, 
and it is difficult to say whether Charis or Aphrodite 
was assigned to him as his wife, becaute originally 
she represented the Dawn, or whether this myth was 
merely intended to indicate the grace and charm of 
the art of Hephaestos. 

The name of "H^hhotos is difficult to ex piain. I 
thought x it might be traced back to the Vedio 
yävisWAa, a constant epithet of Agni, meaning the 
youngest, or the always young. Thus we read, 
Kv. n. 4, 5: 

gugurv&n y&h mühur & yüva bhtft. 
'Agni, when he had grown old, became always young again.' 

Rv. L 144, 4: 

diva nä nAktam palitäA yüva agrani 
'By night, as by day, having become grey, he was born young.' 

But there are phonetic difficulties, as I pointed out, 
which make this derivation doubtful 2 . 

1 Kuhn's Zeitschrift, xviii. 

9 The question is whether Hephaistos is the original form, or 
*E(^t<7T05, 'Ewhttos, i.e. 'Etf>«'<rrios (Welcker, Griech. Gotterlehre, L p. 
6(>5). 'EspioTios might have been meant for inl or vp6s rats larlais. 
But in that case we should have to admit two names, as "H<paioros 
could not be a corruption of 'Etpiortos. It should be remembered 
also that an earthenware image of Hephaestos, which in Athens 
stood near every hearth, was called iwiaraTtjs. Aristoph. Aves, 436. 
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Tire in Italy, Vnloanm. 

The deity which in Italy corresponds to the Greek 
Hephaestos and the Vedic Agni is Vulca-nus. His 
name is very clear. It is connected with Sk. ulka, a 
firebrand, a meteor. This word occurs in the Rig- 
veda IV. 4, 2 : 

äsamditaA vi sn'pa vishvak ulkKA. 
'Unfettered scatter about thy sparks.* 

The fuller form of ulka would be *vark& instead 
of which we find vär/cas, light, lustre, vigour. 
Rv. in. X'2, 2 : 

Agne yät te divi v&rküh pr/thivyam 
yät öshadhishu apsü ä yagatra, 
yena antäriksham uru atatantha 
tveshaTi aaVi bhänü/t arnaväA nrt'A-äkshaA. 

'0 Agni, the lustre which ia thine in heaven, in earth, in plant», 
and in the waters, O worshipful, wherewith thou hast strctched out 
the sky wide, that light is brilliant, waving, all seein g.' 

Vulcan was therefore a gcd of fire, but in Italy he 
became pre-eminently the representative of subter- 
raneous or volcanic fire, and then, possibly by Greek 
influence, the clever craftsman. 

Philosophlcal Aspoots of Tire ia Greece. 

But while in the Greek and Roman religious 
mythology the representative» of fire oecupy a rather 
subordinate place as compared with the position 
assigned to fire in India and Persia, in Egypt and 
Babylon, we find that in Greece the coneept of fire led 
from very early times to philosophical speculation. It 
is a mistake to draw a very sharp line of demarcation 
;n ancient times between religion and philosophy. 
The religious sentiincnts of the Grceks, or, at least, 
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of the more thoughtful among the Greeks, were « 
fax jaore_ jfffifoundly.. swayed by the teachings of \ 
T ^hales ^PyAhjtgorag, _ajid Herakleitos than by the < 
Homeric pocma. It is too often forgotten that. 
Herakleitos considered himself a far higher authority! 
on religion than Homer, whose theology he stigmatised 
as flippant infidelity *, while Pythagoras declared that 
he saw (and, no doubt, he wished. to see) the soul of , 
Homer in Hades hanging on a tree and surrounded by '. 
serpents, as a punishment for the unseemly things , 
which he had said of the gods. 

There certainly is more of what we mean by re 7 
li gion in Her akleitos than in Homer, and I believe 
that our right appreciation of early Greek philoso- 
phers has been much impedcd by our forgetting that 
those early jphilosophers were religious even _more_ 
than phil osophicai teacher s. Even Aristotle (Metaph. 
i. 3), to whom most of us owe our first acquaintance 
with the ancient sages of Greece, +™atfl t^ ATn *** too. 
much as mere ph ilosophers, and discusses their doo- 
trines, as Hegel did in later times, far too much from 
his own philosophicai point of view 2 . 

The Pir« of Herakleitos. 

With Hera kleitos fire, the ttvo adCodov, or al&viov, 
t he ever-living o r immortal fire, was not merely an 
&PXrj in the Aristotelian sense orihe word, or what 
we call one of the four elements. It w r a s the primor- 
dia l being, the_origin_ of all things, a higher concep- 
tion than that of the gods of the populace whom 
Herakleitos tolerated, though he did not believe in 

1 Lectures on the Science of Languuge, vol. ii. p. 424. 
1 Gladisch, Die Vorsokratische Philosophie, in Jahrb. für Klose. Phüotogis, 
1879, p. 721. 
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them. ' Neither one of the gods, he declares l , nor of 
men has made this world, the same for all, bufc it 
always was and will be ever-living fire catching forma 
and consuming them/ When Herakleitoa jisecL the 
word fir e, \vesh ould now probably usemotion, warmth, 
or life. In one place he actually used Kepaw oy, light- 
ning, instead of irvp, when he declares that lightning 
rules everything, ra bc -avra ota#ci'£ct Kcparvos. From 
another of his sayings it Feems clear that he recognises 
\ / his fire in the sun also, though he speaks of ita&lL&x&r 
setting. * For how,' he says, f could anybody hide 
himself from that which never sets V 

Zoroaster. 

There is no doubt a distant similarity.ieiacfieDJthfi. 
eternal fire of Herakleitos and the fire aa co nceived by 
the followers of Zoroaster. But the HiRflimiWiti^q ajp 
far greater than the similarities, and the idea ad- 
vanced by cerlain historians of Greek philosophy, 
particularly by Gladisch 2 , that Herakleitos borrowed 
his opinions from the Persians, is uncalled for, and 
unsupported by any historical evidenci. What was 
possible in Pei>ia was possible in Greece, and the 
idea that fire was the beginning of all things, is no 
more opposed to Greek ideas than the teaching of 
Thaies or that of Anaximenes that water or air were 
the beginnings of all things. 

Piro and Water in the Brahmanas. 

We find the same ideas in the Vedic BrAhmanas 
also, but we should not therefore say that Herakleitos 

1 Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen, vol. i. p. 537. 

2 Herakleitos und Zoroaster, 1869. 
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borrowed his ideas from India. In the Brähmawas^ 
we readthatin the beginning there was water, or 
tHere^was fire, or there was Brahman, or .there. was 
being_än3. Jiot-being. Thus the Taittiriya-Samhitä 
VII. 1, 5, 1 says: Apo vä idäm ägre saliläm äsit, 
täsmin praßräpatir väyür bhütva«iarat. * In the be- 
ginning this (world) was water, the sea, and Pra#ä- 
pati, the Lord of creation, moved on it, having become 
wind.' How like this is to the language of Genesis, 
' And the Spirit of God moved on the face of the 
waters ' — and yet, who would say that the writer of 
Genesis borrowed from the Taittiriya-Sarahita, or 
vice versa f 

In other cosmogonic accounts which we find scat- 
tered about in the Brähma?ias, the old cosmogony has 
generally been inodified into some kind of emanation 
from, or creation by Prahman or PragApati, the Lord 
of creatures. But when we leave out this first link, 
Brahman or Pra^äpati, we find a large number of 
cosmogonic theories, probably much older than the 
Brahma-nas, and older than the first conception of 
such abstract deities as Brahman or Pra</apati. In 
some passages it seemed as if it liad not been quite 
forgotten that the place which was assigned to 
Brahman and Prar/apati was originally held by Agni. 
We read, for instance, in the Äatapatha-Eiähinawa 
VI. 1, 1,5: 

Sa yaA sa purushaA Pra^apatir abhavad, ayam eva sa yo*yam 
Agni« Aiyate. 

4 He who became Prapäpati U the same as Agni, kindled on the 
hearth.' 

Eut, as a rule, Brahman or Pra^äpati comes first, 
and afterwards fire and water and all the rest. In the 
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Taittiriya-Samhita, for instance, VII. 1, 1, 4, the stie- 
cessive stages in the development of the world, be- 
ginning with Pragräpai.i, are represented (1) by Agni, 
the Brähmana (the priest), and the goat ; (2) by Indra, 
the Ragranya (the warrior), and the sheep ; (3) by the 
Viövedevas, the "Vaisya, and the cow ; (4) by the 
Südra and the horse. 

In the hymns also similar cosmogonic guesses are 
uttered from time to time, though we must remember 
that ideas about the beginning of all things are gene- 
rally late, and that hymns containing cosmogonic 
theories cannot be counted among the earliest relics 
of Vedic poetry. Thus we read, Rv. X. 190: 

Rii&m fca satyäm fcäbhiddhat tapasö * dhyagayata, 
tato rätry agräyata tataA samudrö arnavuA. 
Samudr&d arnaväd adhi samvatsarö a^ayata, 
ahoraträni vidadhad visvasya mishatö .vasf. 
SüryäAandramasau dhatä yathäpürvam akalpayat, 
divam Aa prithivi'm Aantäriksham ätho svaA. 

' The right and true was born from kindled heat, then the night 
was born and the surging sea. From the surging sea the annual 
sun was born, he who orders day and night, the lord of all that sees. 
The creator made sun and moon in turn, the sky and the earth and 
the air, and then the heu von.' 

In another place the it/bhus discuss among them- 
selves whether water is best or fire, Rv. I. 161, 9, 
ÄpaA bhuyishtfAäA iti ^kaA abravit, agnlA bhuyishMaA 
iti anya/t abravit, which probably refers to the question 
as to what was the beginning of all things, whether 
water or fire. In one hymn, X. 121, 7, it is decidedly 
implied that the waters gave birth to fire or Agni 
(apaA ha yät brih&tHh visvam äyan garbham dädhä- 
naA (/anäyantM agnim). One of the earliest commen- 
tators in the Taittiriya-aranyaka I. 23, 9, explains 
what he thought the true meaning of this verse, by 
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c adbhyo vä idam samabhüt/ * this world arose indeed 
from water.' 

When we see with how much freedom thcse various 
cosmogonic theories or guesses are started, we begin 
to fecl how little necessity there is for supposing that 
Horakleitos borrowed from India or Persia, simply 
because he looked upon fire as the moving principle 
of the world. 

We saw that Heraklei tos, like the Vedic poets, 
recognised the same power as dwelling in the fire, in 
the lightning, and, as it would seem, in the sun also. 
And this is again so natural a conception, that we 
can perfectly well understand how it arose indepen- 
dently both in India and in Greece. If we look 
further, we find a very similar conception of the iden- 
tity of fire, sun, and lightning, even among Semitic 
nations, but who would say that therefore the Semitic 
nations borrowed from the Vedic poets, or the Vedic 
poets from Semitic sources ? 

Fire as worshlpp«d in Babylon. 

It is generally admitted, I believe, that the chief 
deity worshipped at Babylon was a solar deity l . He 
was called Bilu, the lord, and many of the Babylo- 
nian gods might claim that name. This Blu appears 
in the Old Testament as Baal, in the plural Baalim, 
and in Greek as B^Aoy. Now the Bilu or Baal of 
Eabylon was Merodach, the lord of Babylon, originally 
a representativo of the sun. Fut we are told 2 that he 
represented not only the sun, but that he absorbed 
also the god of fire. ' Among most primitive people/ 
Professor Sayce remarks, f fire is endowed with divine 

1 Sayce, Hibbert Lectures, p. 100. ' Sayoe, 1. c , p. 179. 
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t attributes. It moves and devours like a living thing ; 

\ it purifies and bums all that is foul ; and it is tbrough 

j the fire upon the altar— the representative of the fire 

! upon tbe hearth - that the savour of the burnt sacri- 

fice ascends to the gods in heaven. Fire is itself a 

i messenger from above. It coraes to us from the sky 

in the lightning flash, and we feel it in the rays ot 

the noontide sun, The Fire-god tended therefore to 

become on the one aide the messenger and interme- 

diary between gods and men, and on the other side, 

the Sun-god himself.' 

You see in this description of the Fire-god in 
Babylon the exact counterpart of Agni in the Veda. 
But there is in this case also this great difference, that 
while we see in Babylon the last results only, we can 
watch in India the whole course of development from 
the first perception of a burning log to the highest 
concept of a Supreme Being. We shoald never say 
that in the Veda fire had been endowed with divine 
attributes, because that would presuppose the very 
thing which we want to explain. What we learn 
from the Veda is the very evolution of these divine 
attributes arising from the ever-varying concepts of 
iire and of similar, both natural and supernatural, phe- 
noinena. When we once have arrived at a Fire-god, 
and a Lightning-god, and a Sun-god 3 our task is really 
done. Our first chapter ends with the Fire-god, the 
Lightning-god, and the Sun-god. It begins with fire, 
lightning. and sun. 

The Trae Antiqnlty of the Veda. 

This is what imparts to the Veda its unique cha- 
racter among the historical monuments of the old 
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world. Tradition assigns to the Sacred Pooks ot 
China an enormous antiquity, and the students ot 
Baby Ion ian and Egyptian antiquities claim without 
hesitation for the earliest written relics of these two 
countries a date far be^ ond that which we assign to 
the Veda. But though more modern, if we measure 
antiquity by the revolutions of the heavenly bodies, 
the Veda is far more ancient than anything in China, 
Babylon, or Egypt, when we measure antiquity by 
the evolution of ideas. If we found the Veda to have 
been the.composition of the inhabitants of an unknown 
island, and to be not older than the last Century, its 
value for our studies, the analysis of religious ideas, 
would be but little impaired. India was a kind of 
unknown island in the ancient history of the world, 
its ancient literature was thoroughly autochthonous, 
its earliest religion un(ouched by any foreign influ- 
ence. All attempts at discovering Semitic or Egyptian 
influences in the ancient, that is, in the Vedic literature 
of India, have totally failed. and at the present mo- 
ment to attempt to derive the ideas of the Veda from 
Babylon or Egypt would be as hopeless as former 
attempts to derive Sanskrit from Hebrew or from the 
language of the pyramids. The trunklir.es of ancient 
language, thought, and religion are sufficiently well 
known by this time to enable us to declare certain 
crossings as impossible, and there is no scholar now 
living who would venture to say that the ancient 
lines of Indian religion could have been crossed by 
trains of thought which started from China, from 
Babylon, or from Egypt. 
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LECTURE XL 

THE MYTHOLOOICAL DEVELOPMENT OP AONI. 

Tales abont Agni. 

AFTER having examined the religious and philo- 
. sophical aspects which the concept of Fire aa- 
sumed in India and elsewhere, we have now to consider 
what are called its purely mythological aspects. The 
line of demarcation between religion, philosophy, and 
mythology seems often very arbitrary, for the same 
statements about such a being as Agni may convey 
to one mind a religious, to another a philosophical 
lesson, while to the ptople at large they may be no 
more than a simple tale, a legend, or a myth. We 
may, of course, distinguish between a tale, a legend, 
and a myth, and many more or less artificial defini- 
tions have been given of each of these terms. 

In a general way, however, these names are given 
to ancient traditions which have neither a religious 
nor a philosophical purpose, but simply relate more 
or less imaginary events. The number of such myths 
is very considerable, and they often vary, as you 
know, from the sublime to the ridiculous. There are 
but few actual tales to be found in the hymns of the 
Rig-veda ; but we can discover here and there some 
of the elements out of which later tales were formed. 
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• 

If we remember that Agni represented the light of 
the sun, we can easily understand why he should 
have been called the son of Dyaus, the sky (X. 45, 8) ; 
or of heaven and earth (III. 25, 1), or of the Dawn 
(VII. 78, 3), or of the clouds (X. 2, 7) ; while, if he 
was the flash of light ning, it might truly be said of 
hiin that Indra generated him from two clouds as 
from two flints (IL 12, 3). And when Agni was ob- 
^ained by the friction of tw T o fire -stick s, these were 
naturally called his parents. One of these fire- 
sticks, the lower one, was called his mother; the 
other, his father. It might now be said that Agni 
was the child of these two pieces of wood, the two 
arawis, and thus we can understand why he was 
called dvimätä, having two mothers (Rv. I. 31, 2), 
or 'the son of the tre«s' (sünü/i vänaspatinäm, 
VIII. 23, 25). But when we are told that Agni, 
as soon as born, devoured his father and mother 
(Rv. X. 79, 4), we have really an incipient myth. 
Agni lent himself less to mythological treatment, 
because his name remained always intelligible. It 
is always the ancient names which are no longer 
understood that produce the richest mythological 
growth. 

SnhemeTistio explanatiom of Mythology. 

Still, such a statement as that a child eats his 
own father and mother, is startling enough to take its 
place among mythological stories. If such a story, 
instead of being told of Agni, were told of Angiras, 
another, but no longer an understood name of fire, we 
should have had at once one of those myths which 
have formed such stumbling-blocks for Mr. Herbei t 
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Spencer and other stucJents of ethnology. These 
philosophers wish to account for everytbing in the 
development of the human race rational istically. They 
want to discover a reason for these unspeakable 
atrocities of which the gods and heroes, even of such 
progressive races as the Indians the Greeks Romans, 
and Teutons, are believed to have been guilty. Their 
way out of the difficulty is certainly very ingenious 
and very simple ; but is it supported by any evi- 
dence? First of all, they teil us that they see no 
reason why such names as Fire, or Sun, or Dawn 
should not be aceepted as names of real individuals 
who lived a long time ago. They show that among 
the Karens certain people were called Evening, Moon- 
rising, &c. ; that a Tasmanian lady was called Sun- 
shine ; and that among Australians names like Hail, 
Thunder, and Wind are by no means uncommon 1 . 
They prove, from modern Post-Office Directories, that 
even now some people are called Fire, Dawn, and Sun. 
As to the atrocities ascribed to these individuals, they 
recognise in them what they call survivals (Über- 
lleihael) of an earlier savage and half-brutal State, 
when the ancestors of the Hindus, Greeks, Romans, 
and Teutons were really capable of eating their 
parents, like Agni, or Mr. Fire, or of eating their 
children, like Kronos, or Mr. Time. I am not ex- 
aggerating, I am only abbreviating, and therefore, 

1 H. Spencer, Sociology, pp. 391-2. 'The initial step in the genesis 
of such a myth would l>e the existence of human bcings named 
Storni and Sunnhino. From the confusion inovitably arising in 
tradition bctwtK'ii them and tlio natunil agonts having the Barne 
names, would rcault the peraonalising of these natural agents, and 
the ascribing to them human origins and human adventures : the 
legend, once having thus genninated, being, in successive genera- 
tions, elaljorated and moulded iuto fitneas with the phenomeoa.' 
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perhaps, representing the theories of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer and other Euhemerists in a too naked, and 
therefore in a less persuasive and attractive form. 

Of course, when we are earried off into prchistoric 
times, it is very difficult for us to prove a negative. 
We cannot prove that there never lived a Mr. Sun 
and a Miss Dawn, that this Mr. Sun never embraced 
Miss Dawn, and that she never fainted away or died 
in Ins embraces. There niay have been a Mr. Fire, 
and he may have eaten his father and m other, and, as 
the Egyptians say, he may actually have died of 
indigestion. 

But, on the other hand, scholars and historians have 
a perfect right to say that it will be time to consider 
these theories when all other theories have failed, and 
that in the meantime the historical footprints of lan- 
guage ought not to be neglected, but should be inter- 
preted as all other vestiges of creation have been 
interpreted. If we hear of Ushas expiring in the em- 
braces of Sürya, we cannot forget that Ushas meant 
the dawn, and Sürya the sun, and that, as a matter of 
fact, the dawn does expire every morning in the fiery 
embraces of the sun. If we read of Agni devouring 
his two parents, we cannot forget that Agni means 
lire, that his two parents are the two Aranis or fire- 
stickß, and that, as a matter of fact, the fire, when 
produeed by rubbing, and nursed into flames, is apt 
to consume the fire-sticks that have given him life. 
I cannot even make that small concession, which I 
am told I ought to make, namely, that the fact of the 
Greeks accepting such atrocities as possible, proves 
that once, in prehistoric times, they com mitte d them 
themselves. The ancient -Äryas may formerly have 
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eaten their parents, if Mr. Herbert Spencer can prove 
it ; but the fact that they believed Agni to have been 
guilty of this breach of filial piety does not prove 
it, to my raind, any more than the unnatural treat- 
ment of his divine children by Kronos could persuade 
me that the earliest Greeks were in the habit of 
swallowing their children, and, what would even 
then, on the theory of survivals, remain inexplicable, 
that they were able to bring them up again, apparently 
intact. 

I quite feel the power of the objections so often 
raised by anthropologists against the historical and 
linguistic explanations of these terrible myths. It 
has been said again and again, and apparently with 
a great deal of justice, that it would seem passing 
stränge that the ancient Aryas should have spent 
their time in relating these stränge, sometimes absurd 
and impossible, sometimes sublime and significant 
stör i es, if there had been no foundation whatever for 
them in fact. But, after all, we must take man as 
we find him. Thus, it would have seemed at first 
sight very unlikely that betting and gambling, which 
have lately been held up as the vices of modern 
society, should have belonged to the earliest amuse- 
ments of man in the most distant parts of the world. 
Yet there can be no doubt that it was so. You 
remember how so ancient a philosopher as Herakleitos 
explains the government of the world by Zeus throw- 
inir dice * ; and it is curious that Herakleitos himself 
is reported to have been fond of that game. At all 
events, the game was known. Still stranger it is that, 
in the hymns of the Rig-veda, we should meet with a 

1 Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen, vol. i. p. 536. 
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hymn, which I read to you in one of my former 
lectures, containing the despairing utterances of a 
gambler (X. 34), who accuses the dice of having 
ruined the happiness of hie home by their irresistible 
attraction. Many critics would appeal to such a 
hymn as showing how advanced and how modern 
a state of society iß presupposed in the Veda. But 
to the true ciitic it ouly conveys the lesson that our 
ideas of what primitive life was like, must submit to 
be coirected by facts. The epic poetry of India may 
almost be said to be built up on the passion for gam- 
bling, and we know how strongly addicted uncivilised 
races are, even now, to this ingrained vice of poov 
humanity. 

Ancient Biddles. 

If we study the taste« of the people as we find them 
represented to us in the Veda, there is one peculiar 
feature which may help to explain the liking for 
wonderful mythologicai stories, such as we find 
among the Aryas in India and in other parts of the 
world. This iß their fondness for riddles. I have 
never dweit on this before, because it might seem 
that riddles also were the amusement of our modern 
drawing-rooms rather than of the primitive huts of 
the Aryan conquerors of the world. But, as one out 
of many elements contributing to the rank growth of 
mythology, and as a very important element, I think 
it ought to be more carefully considered than it has 
been hitherto. 

After the Aryas in India had once arrived at the 
conception that fire was apt to consume the fire- 
sticks, or that Agni had eaten his father and mother, 

(2. 8 
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they seem to have amused theinselves by asking such 
questions as, Who eats his own parents ? The answers 
given would then enter upon many details, inore or 
less far-fetcbed, and the question would continue to 
be asked between old and young people, just as we 
ask our children to guess euch riddles as; 

'A flock of white sheep 

On a red hill, 
Here they go, there they go, 
Now they stand still 1 .* 

Or again: 

* Old Mother Twitchctt had but one eye, 
And a long tail which she let fly ; 
And every time she went over a gap, 
She left a bit of her tail in a trap.' 

This may be matched by the Mexican riddle : 

' What goes through a Valley and drags its entrails 
behind ? ' ( A needle.) 

Fire lent itself particularly well to the formation of 
riddles. Thus we find among the Zulus the following 
riddle, published by Bishop Callaway at the end of 
his Zulu Nursery Tales 2 : 

.* Guess ye a man whom men do not like to laugh, 
for it is known that his laughter is a very great evil, 
and is followed by lamentation, and an end of re- 
joicing. Men weep, and trees, and grass ; and every- 
thing is heard weeping in the tribe where he laughs ; 
and they say the man has laughed who does not 
usually laugh.' 

This is a very elaborate riddle, and the Solution is 
even more elaborate. What is meant is fire, and the 

1 See M. Di Martino, Enigmes Ityndaires Sidliennes, 1878, p. 9. 
9 Xuraery Tales of (he Zulus, by the Rev. Canon Callaway. Natal, 
1868, p. 366. Tylor, Primitive Culturc, vol. i. p. 81. 
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laughing of fire is intended for its crackling, cackling 
sound, not without a certain admixture of a mis- 
chievous grill. 

This is how the Zulu solves his riddle: 'Fire is 
called a man that what is said may not be at once 
evident, it being coneealed by the word "man." A 
riddle is good when it is not discernible at once. It 
is not liked that the fire, even indoors where it is 
kindled, should cause its sparks (its laughter) to start 
out and fall on the flour clothes. The owner [of them] 
cries because it bums, and when he sees a hole in it, 
he cries again. Or if food is cooked, if the fire is 
large, the pot may be burned by the fire, and the pot 
burn the food. So the man, that is the fire, laughs, 
and the people cry. Again, if a spark is cast into the 
thatch of a hut, it is seen by the fire. All the men 
will come together when the flame of the fire appears, 
and burns the house with the things which are in it* 
and there is a great crying. The goats are burnt, and 
the calves, and the children. (Remark, the children 
come last.) The cows cry for their calves ; men cry 
for their goats ; the wife and husband cry for their 
children. The children cry for their father who has 
been burnt whilst fetching precious things from the 
burning house, and the house feil in on him. The 
husband cries for the wife who was burnt when fetch- 
ing her child from the burning house. The trees cry, 
crying for their beauty which is destroyed by the 
fire, the trees being ßhrivelled and withered. And 
the cattle cry, crying for the grass, because they have 
no longer anything to eat, but are dying of famine. 
This is the laughing of fire.' 

This taste for riddles was very widely spread, and 
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most of thein are so simple that wo should hardly 
call them riddles. You remember Samson's riddle — 
'Out of the eater came forth meat, and out of the 
strong came forth sweetness/ No one could possibly 
guess such a riddle, least of all the Philistines, unless 
they had indeed ploughed with Samson's heifer. 

The riddle of the Sphinx has more of the character 
of an old riddle, being descriptive rather than in any 
way deceptive. ' What has a yoice and walks on four 
legß in the morning, on two at noon, and on three in 
the evening?' 

To the samc class belongs the well-known Qreek 
riddle about Day and Night : 

E'<x2 Kaaiymjrat IkTTai, wv ^ pla rUrti 

Tfyv kripaVy aürl) 8i t€kovj' bvo r^adc rtKvovrau 

1 There are two sistors of whom the one bears the other ; and ah* 
who bears the other is borne by her.' 

That the taste for these riddles waa old in India we 
see from such hymns as I. 164 in the Rig-veda, which 
consists entirely of riddles, somc of them so obscure 
that even Dr. Haug 1 , who wrote a leamed essay on 
that hymn, could not solve them all. 

Brahmodya. 

This asking and answering of riddles formed in 
fact an essen tial part of the amusements connected 
with the Performance of the early sacrifices. It is 
called Brahmodya, which may have meant either 
simply the discourse or conversation of the Brahmans, 
the priests, or a discourse on Brahman, the supreme 
being. 

1 Vr'Umhe LYifhstlfraurn und h'tVhxflspriiche. in Sitzt* ntjsberiUUe der Kon, 
tayr. Akademie der Wissenschaften, Bd. ii. Heft 3, lb75. 
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We find descriptions of these priestly discussions 
in the Vägrasaneyi-sawihita XXIII. 9-12; 45-62, 
and elsewhere. I shall translate some portions in 
order to give you an idea of the simple intellectual 
food that satistied ihe taste of these ancient sages ! . 

The Brahman priest begins by asking the Hotrl 
priest : 

4 Who, you think, walks alone, and who is born 
again ? What is the medicine for cold 1 What is the 
great vesselT 

The Hotri priest answers : ' The sun walke alone ; 
the moon is born again. Agni, fire, is the medicine 
for cold ; the earth is the great vessel.' 

Höre the riddles were easy to answer. But the 
next are more difficult. 

The Hotri priest asks the Brahman priest : 

1 What was the first thought? What was the large 
bird? W T ho was Pilippila, and who was Pi8angi]a , ? , 

You see, these questions are perplexing. The 
Frahman priest, however, answers them as follows : 

' The sky,' he says, * Dyaus, was the first thought/ 

Now there inay be some very profound truth in 
this. It is conceivable that these Indian sages thought 
that the first human concept, as distinct from mere 
percepts, must have been the sky ; that the sky ex- 
cited the first wonderment, the first reflection, the 
first thought, and the first name. But, as if this were 
too profound an Interpretation, the commentator adds 
that by Dyaus or sky may here be möant the rain, 
and that it was rain, as an essential condition of life 
itself, that constituted the first thought among men. 

1 Cf Maiträyani-s&mhitt III. 12, 19 ; Taitt.-sarohitä VII. 4, 18, 1 ; 
Käthak& V. 4. 
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As to the large bird, the priest answere that it was 
the horse. This may be so, but it seems more likely 
that in this place the large bird was meant originally 
as a name for the sun. 

The next questions are more difficult still. 

Pilippila is a word which occurs nowhere eise, one 
of the, no doubt, very numerous class of words which 
existed in the spoken languages of India, but have 
found no place in their literature. The Brahman 
priest explains Pilippila, as meaning the earth, but 
the name which he uses for earth is again quite un- 
known elsewhere in that sense. For avi, which is 
here supposed to mean earth, means otherwise sheep, 
and is the same word as Lat. ovis, Gr. oi's, our ewe. 
It seems to me not unlikely that avis was meant 
originally for a name of the morning or the dawn, 
which would then form a better pair with the next 
answer, What is Piaangilä 1 ? This is answered, and 
probably rightly, by declaring that it was meant for 
the night. Piaanga in Sanskrit means dark red, and 
Pisangilä would therefore be an appropriate name for 
the gloaming 2 . 

Other riddles follow, but I shall only add one more, 
because it shows that philosophical subjects also were 
comprehended in these riddles. Thus in verse 51 the 
Udgät? v Z priest asks the Brahman priest : 

< Into what did man (or the soul) enter? What 
things are placed in man ? On that, Brahman, we 
challenge thee, what canst thou teil us here?' 

1 The Satapatha Brahmana XIII. 2, 6, 16 explains pilippila by 
iri. happiness. 

8 In XXIII. 56, piiangila is explained by a?ä, and agrä again by 
Mäya, or night. 
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The Brahman priest answers : ' Man has entered 
into the five, these five are placed in man. Thus I 
answer thee here, thou art not above nie in 
wisdom/ 

4 The five ' are ineant for the five sensos, the out- 
ward senses being those into which man has entered, 
the inward senses those which are placed inside him. 
Simple as this conception is, you see that it involves 
a recognition of man, or the essential element in man, 
as independent of the five senses. Man had been 
conceived as something different from the seeing, 
hearing, tasting, snielling, and feeling animal, and 
that is a view which forms the firm foundation of all 
future idealistic philosophy. 

I feel convinced that this ancient and widely-spread 
taste for riddles has been a powerful element in the 
production of mythology, and that many stränge 
features in the phenomena of nature were dwelt on 
and elaborated in order to amuso and puzzle people. 
After all, what subjects wcro there for conversation 
and intellectual amusement in those early days? 
Bacolic subjects are soon exhausted, and even the 
weather, that never-failing topic, could not afford 
much more variety to conversation than it does now. 
Subjects for sensational novels would not abound in 
the simple idyllic life of the Aryan peasants, and even 
wars could hardly have been more than raids and 
plunderings. What wonder then that what wo now 
call mythology. as unconnected with religion and 
philosophy. should have been so welcome an amuse- 
ment, and that the very eccentricities of the ancient 
mythologie8 and the oddities of their early riddles 
Bhould have served to imprees them on the minds of 
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succeRsive generationa, and thus have secured their 
perpetuity. 

Thm Dl*app«arano« of Agni. 

Let us now consider another peculiar feature of 
Agni or fire. Whether fire came frum the sun, or from 
lightning, or from the friction of fire-sticks, there was 
always the same /atality about it. It came and it 
disappeared again. The fire in the ßun disappeared 
at sunset, and no one knew what becaine of it in 
the water. Some people imagined they heard the sea 
hissing when the sun entered into it. Such is human 
im&gination. The fire in the lightning disappeared 
even more suddenly. It came and went, as we say, 
like lightning. Iastly, even the fire produced by 
friction was difficult to catch, and unless constantly 
watched and kept alive by dry leaves, sticks of wood, 
or by fat and oil poured on it, it was very apt to 
disappear. 

This disappearance of fire was a most serious matter, 
particularly when the art of rubbing it out of wood 
was not yet generally known, or practised in certain 
priestly families only. To be without fire meant not 
only to be unable to perform sacrifices, though that 
was serious enough in the eyes of the Erähmans ; in 
the northern regions of India it meant dying of cold 
and starvation. No wonder therefore that the dis- 
appearance of fire occupied the minds of the early 
myth-makers, or riddle-makers, or story-tellers, and 
that all possible reasons were invented to account for 
the flight of Agni. 
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Di&logrie between Agni and Varuna. 

How old these ßtories must be, we may gather from 
the fact that in the hymns which are generally free as 
yet from very elaborate legende, we find already a 
diaiogue between Agni and another god, Varuna, who 
tries to persuade Agni to leave his hiding-place, and 
to return to men and gods. I shall give you a trans- 
lation of the hymn, though it belongs to that class 
which most Vedic students would look upon as com- 
paratively recent. (Rv. X. 51.) 

Varuna epeaks : 

'That covering was great and stout, covered by 
which thou hast entored the waters. O Agni, all- 
knowing one, there is one god who often perceived 
all thy bodies.' 

Agni replies : 

1 Who saw me ? What god was it who often espied 
my bodies? Where then, O Mitra and Varuna, dwelt 
all the brands of Agni which ascend to the gods ?' 

Varuna: 

* We often longed for thee, all-knowing Agni, after 
thou hadst entered the waters and the herbs. It wa» 
Yama, O brilliant one, that discovered thee, sparkling 
forth from ten coverings.' 

Agni: 

' I went away from the sacrifice, O Varuna, fearing 
lent the gods should employ me there. Often have 
my bodies been hidden there. I, Agni, did not like 
that work.' 

Varuna: 

'Come hither, the god-loving man desires to sacri- 
fice; thou dwellest in darkness long enough. Make 
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thc ways to the gods easy, and carry the offering 
wilJingly/ 

Agni: 

8 The brothers of Agni have formerly accomplished 
that work, an a^ driver his journey. Thereibre, O 
Varuica, I went far away from fear, I trembled like 
a deer before the bowstring of tlie hunter/ 

Varutta: 

'We give thee a life that is without decay, so 
that thou shouldest not suffer, when employed, O 
all-knowing Agni ; tben wilt thou willingly carry the 
share of the oblation to the gods, O noble one/ 

Agni: 

4 Give then to nie alone the first and the last 
offerings, and the vigorous portions of the oblation, 
the best of the waters, and the soul of the herbs, and 
let the life of Agni be long/ 

Varu?<a : 

' Let the first and the last offerings belong to thee 
alone and the vigorous portions of the oblation. May 
this whole sacritice be thine, and may the four regions 
bow before thee/ 

I look upon this hjmn, as I said before, as a later 
production. The concluding verses, more particularly, 
are such as we might expect in the Brähma?ias rather 
than in the hymns. What I translated by 'the first 
and the last offerings,' are really technical sacrificial 
terms (prayä</a and anuyä(/a), and probably put in, 
in ordor to ex piain why in certain sacrifices the first 
and last offerings are always dedicated to Agni. 
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biter Aooonntc of the Hidinff of Agni. 

The kernel of this and other stories about the 
hiding of Agni was always the same: — Agni was 
apt to go out, and had to be called back by 
some means or other. Everything eise was added 
according to the fancies of individual story-tellers. 
Thus we read in the Taittiriya-sawihitst II. 6, 6, 1 l : 
'Agni had three eider brothers, who fainted while 
carrying oblations to the gods. Agni feared lest he 
should incur the same fate, and accordingly he dis- 
appeared and entered into the waters. The goda 
sought to discover him. A fish pointed hiin out. 
Agni cursed the fish, saying, " Since thou hast pointed 
me out, may men slay thee, whenever they like." 
Men, in consequence, slay a fish at their pleasure, 
because it was cursed. The gods found Agni, and 
said to him, " Come to us and bring us our oblations." 
He replied, *'Let me ask a favour. Let whatever 
part of the oblation, afber it is taken and before it 
is poured out, falls outside of the sacred enclosure, 
be the share of my brothers.*' ' 

You see how the myth goes on growing and 
growing. Agni has now three brothers, older than 
himself; possibly the three fires from the sun, from 
the lightning, and from the fire-sticks. Or possibly, 
as having gone out in former sacrifices, they may 
have been called his eider brothers. We can easily 
understand why what had been spilt at the sacritice 
was supposed to have been oftered to these three 
eider brothers ; for, whatever had once been brought 
to the sacritice, had to be a&signed to some god or 

1 Muir, 0. S. Texte, vol. iv. p. 203. 
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other. Hence recipients had to be found even for 
what had been spilt, and the three invalided broihers 
of Agni seenied the proper recipients for these wasted 
offer in gs \ 

All this is mere refinement due to priestly influence. 
What is new in this account is that, instead of being 
discovered by Yama, or, as we find it stated eise- 
where by Indra, X. 32. 6. Agni is here betrayed by a 
fish, and again, in other places, by a frog. These 
animals may possibly have been meant for the first 
rays of the dawn, betraying the returning sun, but 
considering how much the further development of a 
myth was in the hands of any silly grandmother, and 
even of her grandchildren, we are hardly justified in 
our expectation that there must be some reason and 
some meanicg in every particle of these stories. 

The story of the disappearance of Agni has evidently 
been a very populär one, and we find it referred to 
again and again in the epic poetry, and even in the 
latest Puräifias, though with ever so many modifi- 
cations. It is through these modifications that the 
myth of the disappearance of Agni beccmes so in- 
structive to us. The original idea, as we saw, was 
simple enough. It was no inore than the recording of 
the painiul t'act that fire was apt to go out. Every- 
thing eise was simply an attempt to answer the very 
natural questions, Why does fire go out? Whither 
does it go, and how has it been recovered? 

1 That there was a suporstitious fceling at>out the fragments of 
anytliing that had once fornied part of a sacritico we see again and 
again. Thua Vasish^a ^XI. 22 IS) quotos Manu that *both what 
remains {in the veasels) and the fragmont» [of the meal) are the 
portions of those membera of a family who died before receiving the 
sacranieuta.' They are not to be swept up befoi-e the aun haa set. 
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We have already seen one answer, why Agni hid 
himself. It was because he was tired of having 
always to do duty at the sacrifices. Another reason 
* is given in the MahäbMrata III. 221. Here we read 
that Agni, having been used for burning corpses, feit 
contaminated and took refuge in the ocean. Atharvan 
was sent by the gods to persuade him to return, but 
he declined, saying that he feit too weak to carry the 
oblations to the gods, and that Atharvan might do it 
in his place. Agni then found another hiding-place, 
but was betrayed ngain by the fishes, whom he in 
consequence cursed and condemned to be eaten by 
other creatures 1 . When Atharvan urged him once 
more to return, he hid himself bcneath the earth, and 
allowed his body to be dissolved. His liver, we are 
told, became iron, his bile emerald, his phlegm crystal, 
his bones the Devadäru tree, and so on. While in that 
State, he was roused by the efforta of Bhrigu, Angiras, 
and others. He blazed forth again, but frightened at 
the sight of Atharvan, he went once more to hide in 
the ocean. Atharvan. however, succeeded at last in 
recovering Agni and persuading him to resume his 
sacrificial duties. 

Another explanation of Agni's disappearance is that 
BhWgu, a saint, cursed him for having spoken the 
truth. The fact is that this saint had deprived the 
giant Puloman of his bride, Pulomä\. Puloman, on 
entering the house of the saint to recover his bride, 
asks Agni, the fire burning on the hearth, whether 
she is not the giant's legitiinate bride. Agni, who 
cannot teil an un truth, speaks the truth, Puloman 

1 At Romo fishoH wcre aacrificed to the god of fire at tho Vol- 
canalia. Varro, L. L. vi. 20 ; Pliu Epis*. iii. o, Ö. 
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carries off his bride, and the saint curses Agni to 
become a sarvabhaksha, an indiscriminate eater, 
a devourer of unclean as well as clean thingß ; though 
he adds that his flames shall always purify everything. 
lipon this, Agni fled and hid himself in a Äami-tree. 
The whole world then seemed in danger of perishing 
during the absence of Agni, but B7*ihaspati leadß the 
suppliant gods to the Äami-tree in which Agni was 
hidden, and at last persuades him to return, even 
though he must reinain a sarvabhaksha, or a pro- 
miseuous feeder l . 

There are several other legends about Agni and his 
vanishings, and it is casy to see that there is a certain 
purpose in all of them. For instance, the idea that 
fire consumed all things, whether clean or unclean, 
would naturally stagger the mind of the Hindus, who 
were so particular, at all events in later times, as to 
what might or inight not be eaten. Hence the story 
of the curse of the saint pronounced against Agni, and 
his condemnation to consume everything, whether 
clean or unclean. 

Agni's hiding in a &ami-tree is likewise intelligible. 
It was from that tree that one of the fire-sticks had 
to be taken, and as fire came out of it by inere rub- 
bing, it was but a natural conclusion that Agni had 
been hiding in the tree. 

Why Agni was supposed to have been hiding in the 
water is likewise intelligible. First of all he seemed 
to rise and to set in the clouds, so far as he was 
embodied in the sun. Secondly, in the shape of 
lijrhtning, he burst forth from the clouds and seemed 

1 A similar story of Agni hecoming loprous is told by Al-Birüni 
(vol. ii. p. 140) from the Vishnu-dharma. 
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to he the cause of rain. Thirdly, it could not escape 
attention that the one element which was capable of 
overcoming fire was water, so that it might well be 
said in that sense also that Agni had been hidden or 
extinguished by water. 

We see a similar idea expressed in a legend which 
teils us that Agni was once sent out to find Indra, 
who had been lost. When he returned from his voyage 
of discovery, he told the gods he had explored the 
whole world without finding Indra ; only the waters 
he could not cxplore, because he would perish there, 
for fire, he says, is born from water, and the power ot 
fire ceases where it had its origin. 

Again, there is some scnse in the story that Agni, 
when hidden in the earth, was changed into iron and 
other metals. It shows that the igneous origin of the 
metals had been guesscd, and that traces of the action 
of volcanic fire had probably been discovered. 

Lastly, as fire was conceived as heat, and heat an 
life, the idea that Agni was hidden in all living beings, 
and that even the growth and ripening of plants were 
dependent on his presence, was not unnaturaL 

The Meaulng' or Hyponoi* of Mythology. 

What I wished to put clearly before you in thie 
collection of mythologic sayings about Agni is this, 
that there are grains of reason in all that heap of 
unreason which we call mythology. The constituent 
elements of mythology, when we can still discover 
theni, are always perfectly natural. Their super- 
natural appearance is the result of growth and decay, 
of fancy and fun, of misunderstanding, sometimea, 
though rarely, of a wilful perversion. This is what 
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Comparative ftlythology teaches us. It depends on 
us to draw from it those practical lessons which com- 
parative stiidies will always convey, if only they are 
carried out in a truly philosophical and comprehensive 
spirit. 

Lessons of Comparative M ytfcology. 

There are two prejudiccs at all events which a 
comparative study of the religions of the world, and 
of the inevitable corruptions of those religions, may 
help to eradicate. The one is that the ancient dwellers 
on earth were so differont from us that they can teach 
us nothing, that they cannot be judged by the same 
Standards as we ourselves, and that even if they say 
the same thing, they do not mean the same thing. 

The second prejudice, prevalent more particularly 
among a certain class of seholars. is that if poets and 
prophet», belonging to differont countries, say the 
same thing, they must have borrowed it, one from the 
other. 

With regard to this second prejudice, wherc is there 
any excuse for it? We can see how most of the 
thoughts in the Veda have grown uß naturally and 
intelligibly. I tried to show this in the case of Agni, 
or fire, and its gradual development into a god of fire, 
and, at last, into a supreme god. If then we find the 
same development or the same final result elsewhere 
also, as, for instance, in Babylon, why should we say 
that Babylon has borrowed from India, or India from 
Babylon? Surely what was possible in one country was 
possible in another also ; what was intelligible in India 
is intelligible in Babylon also. When there is a real 
historical intercourse between two nations in antiquity, 
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that intercourse cannot easily be mistaken. Fov 
instance, the very name of Alphabet proves better 
than anything eise that the Phenicians were at one 
time the schoolmasters of the Greeks. But when, as 
in the case of the Veda, there is no trace, so far as we 
know at present, of any foreign influence, whether 
Semitic or Egyptian, why should we look to Babylon, 
Nineveh, Egypt, or China for the antecedents of what 
shows to us its perfect natural development on Indian 
soil? On our maps the North of India may seem 
very near to Babylon, yet it is a far cry from Loch 
Awe, and the roads from India to Babylon are even 
now by no means easy or pleasant. I know there are 
coincidences, sometiines very startling coincidences, 
between the religion of the Vedas and those of other 
races. There are startling coincidences, as you have 
often heard of late, between Buddhism and Christianity. 
But to the scholar these coincidences are nothing as 
coinpared with the enormous dissimilarities between 
these religions. There are some stray coincidences 
even between Sanskrit and Hebrew, between English 
and Chinese, but what weight have these in the midst 
of a totally different body of words and grammar? 
This is a point that has strangely been neglected, 
though in the eyes of the scholar it is strong enough 
to make him unwilling to enter at all on such useless 
controveisies. 

If I have tried to show you how the human mind, 
unassisted by anything but the miraculous revelation 
of nature, arrived in India from the concept of fire 
at the highest concept of deity, my object was to 
show by one instance that could not be gainsayed, 
that such a proccss was not only possible, but was 

^2) T 
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real. That is the only answer which the scholar can 
give to those who hold, for soine reason which they 
have never explained, that it is iinpossible for unas- 
sis ted human reason to arrive at the idea of God. 
But I hope that no one could have so far misunder- 
stood me as to suppose that I wished to maintain that 
all other Aryan nations had borrowed their concept of 
deity from the hymns of the Veda, or from the concept 
of Agni. All I wished to prove was that what was 
real in the Veda was possible elsewhere also. There is 
a parallelism between the religions, as there is between 
the languages of the Aryan race, but the distant source 
from which these streams spring is not to be looked 
for in India. Yet there was such a source, and that 
source had a truly historical character. 

When, on the contrary, we find similarities between 
any of the Aryan and any of the Semitic religions, 
there is no common historical source for these parallel 
streams. Their only common source, so far as we 
know at present, is our common inward nature, and 
that common outward nature by which we are sur- 
rounded. In all the lessons which the human mind 
learnt in that common school-room of the world, we 
share in the same truth, and we are exposed to the 
same errors, whether we are Aryan or Semitic or 
Egyptian in language and thought. Or, to put it in 
clearer language, in all the fundamcntals of religion 
we are neither better nor worse than our neighboure, 
neither more wise nor more unwise than all the mem- 
bers of that great family who have been taught to 
know themselves as children of one and the same 
Father in Heaven. 

This is the lesson which nothing can teach so 
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powerfully as a comparative study of the religions 
of the world. lt teaches by facta, not by theories. 
I niust often be satisfied with placing before you the 
dry facts : but I have no doubt that these facta will 
speak like texts, even without a sermon. 
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lecture xn: 



RELIGION, MYTH, AND CUSTOM. 



Differenoe between Religion and Mjthologj. 

IWAS anxious to explain to you in my last lecture 
how the same source which supplied the ancient 
world with roligious concepts, produced also a number 
of ideas which cannot claim to be called religious in 
any sense, least of all in that which we ourselves 
connect with the name of religion. 

We saw how in the Veda the coneept of Fire had 
been raised higher and higher, tili at last it becarae 
synonymous with the Supreme Deity of the Vedic poets. 
But in the amorous vagaries of Agni, as related in 
the later poetry of India, or in Greece in the nion- 
strous birth of Hephaestos. likewise a representative, 
or, as we sometimes say, likewise a god of fire, in his 
disgraceful ejeetion from the sky, in his marriage with 
Aphrodite, to say nothing of the painful de.ramement 
of that ill-judgcd union, there is very little of religion, 
very little of ' the pereeption of the infinite under 
such manifestations as are able to infiuence the nioral 
conduet of man.' 

These mythological stories are, no doubt, chips and 
eplinters from the same block out of which inany a 
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divine image has been chiselled by the human mind, 
but their character. their origin and purpose are totally 
difFerent. This distinction, however, has not only been 
neglected, it seeins often to have been wilfully ne- 
glected. Whenever it was necessary to criticise any 
of the non- Christian religions in a hostile spirit, 
these stories, the stories of Venus and Vulcan and 
Mars, have Consta ntly been quoted as showing the 
degraded character of ancient gods and heroes, and of 
pagan religion in general. 

This is most unfair. Neither does this my thological 
detritus, not to say rubbish, represent the essential 
eleinents of the religion of Greeks and Romans, nor 
did the ancients themselves believe that it did. We 
must remember that the ancient nations had really 
no word or concept as yet for religion in the compre- 
hensive sense which we attach to it. It would hardly 
be pcssible to ask the question in any of the ancient 
languages, or even in elasucal Greek, whether a belief 
in Hephaestos and Aphrodite constituted an article of 
religious faith. 

It is true that the ancients, as we call them rather 
promiscuously, had but one name for their gods, 
whether they meant Jupiter, the Dens Optimus 
MaximvA, or Jupiter, the faithless husband of Juno. 
But when we speak of the ancients in general, we 
must not forget that we are speaking, not only of 
Homer and Hesiod, but likewise of men like Hera- 
kleitos, Aeschylos, and Plato. These ancient thinkers 
knew as well as we do that nothing unworthy of the 
gods could ever have been true of them, still less of 
the supreme God ; and if they tolerated mythology 
and legends, those who thought at all about these 
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mattere looked upon them as belonging to quite a 
different sphere of human interests. 

If we once understand how mythology and legends 
arose, how they represent an inevitable stage in the 
growth of ancient language and thought, we shall 
understand not only their outward connection with 
religious ideas, but likewiso their very essential 
difference. 

\ i 

Secnlar Ideas become Religious. 

— ■ » 

While on the one hand it is perfectly true that the 
sources of religion and mythology are conterminous, 
nay, that certain concepts which in their origin might 
be called religious wither away into mere mythology 
and romance, we shall see that it likewise happens, 
and by no means unfrcquently, that ideas, at first 
entirely unconnected with religion, are attracted into 
the sphere of religion, and assume a religious character 
in the course of time. This is an important subject, 
but beset with many difficulties. 

Of course, the deification of an animal, such as an 
Egyptian Apis, or the apotheosis of a human being, 
such as Romulus or the Emperor Augustus, presup- 
poses the previous existence in the human mind of 
the concept of divinity, a concept which, as we saw, 
required many generations for its elaboration. Again, 
the attribution of a divine sanction bestowed either 
on customs or laws, presupposes a belief in something 
superhuman or divine. But, after a time, all this is 
forgotten, and these later corruptions of religious 
thought are mixed up with the more primitive 
elements of religion in a hopeless confusion. 

Let us consider to-day a few instances of secular 
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customs being afterwards invested with a religious 
authority. 

JÄghting and Xe«pliiff of Fir«. 

Whcn we remembor how difficult it mustliave been 
in early times to light a fire at a moinent's notice, and 
what fearful consequences might follow if a whole 
Community was left du ring the winter without a fire 
burning on the hearth. wo require no far-fetched ex- 
planations for a number of time-hallowed customs 
connected with the lighting, and still more with the 
guarding of the fire. It was not necessary that every 
tribe which kept a sacred fire should have a belief in 
fire as a god, as was the case with the Vcdic poets. 
Quite apart from any deeper religious convictions, 
mere common sense would have led men in a primi- 
tive statc of Society to value any new discovery for 
striking fire and to adopt measures for preserving it, 
whether for private or for public use. If the Romans 
appointed vestal virgins to keep a fire always burning, 
the Damaras l in Africa did exactly the same. 

It is the custom, or it was tili very lately, among 
Germ an peasants, for a man when he married and left 
his father's house, to take a buniing piece of wood 
from the paternal home and to light with it the fire 
on his own hearth. Exactly the same is told us of 
many uneivilised races. Among the Damaras, for 
instance, when a tribe migrated from one place to 
another, they took some burning logs from the old to 
the new home. 

Nowhere, however, do we find this custom more 
fully described than in India. In the Vedic hymns 

1 Räville, Religiona des Peupies non-civilises, i. p. 144. 
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fire is the griha-pati, the lord of the house. A 
house was a fire, and ' so many fires ' are mentioned 
even now in the census of half-nomadic tribes in 
Russia, nay even in Italy (fuochi), as meaning ' so 
many fainilies, or houses.' In ancient India, as de- 
scribed to us in the Grihya-sütras. the most impor- 
tant act when a man married and founded his own 
household, was the kindling of the fire in his own 
house, with fire brought from the homo of his bride, 
or with fire newly rubbed. In the fourth night afber 
the wedding the husband has to establish the fire 
within his house. He assigns his seat to the south of 
it to the Brahman, places a pot of water to the north, 
cooks a mess of sacrificial food, sacrifices the two 
ä#ya portions, and then makes five oblations to Agni, 
Väyu, Siirya, /Sandra, and Gandharva. Here Agni, 
Fire, holds the first place among the domestic gods. 
After him follow Wind, Sun, and Mcon, and lastly 
the Gandharva, whoever he may be l . 

This domestic fire, when once lit, remained the 
friend and protector of the family in every sense of 
the word, and we see the most touching superstitions 
arising from this in India, and in every part of the 
world. Many years ago, in my article on ' Funeral 
Ceremonies' (1855) 2 , I translated a passage from 
Aavaläyana's GWhya-sütras (IV. 1), in which it is 
said that if a disease befall one who has set up sacred 
fires, he should leave his village (with his fires) and 
go in an ea stein, northern, or north -eastern direction. 
And why ? Eecause there is a saying, ' Fires love 
the village/ It is understood therefore that the 

1 Paraskara, Gn'hya-sütras I. 11 ; and Sankhayana I. 18. 

* Zeitschrift der Deuteten Murgenland ischen Gesellschaft, ix. pp. 1 seq. 
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fircs, longing to return to the viUage, will bless him 
and make him whole l . Here we see how a mere 
proverb, 'The fires lovc the village/ may leadwithout 
any effort to a metamorphosis of the fire into a friend, 
a friend with all the fetlings of other friends, willing 
even to render a service and to restore a man to 
health, if thercby they may themselves be enabled to 
return to their beloved hearth. 

Besides the fire in each house, the custom of koeping 
a public fire also is alluded to at an early date. 

According to the Dharma-sfitras of Apastamba, II. 
10, 25, a king has to build a palace, a hall, and a 
house of assembly, and in every one of them a fire is 
to be kept, a kind of ignis fori publici sempiternus, 
and daily oblations to be olTered in it, just the same 
as in every private house. 

There aro many sayings among civilised and un- 
civilised nations, implying a respect for fire and a 
recognition of its value for domestic purposes. The 
Ojibways 2 , for instance, have a saying that one ought 
not to take libertics with fire, but we are never told 
that the Ojibways w r orshipped the fire as a god. 

There is a very wide-spread feeling against spitting, 
or throwing anything unclean into the fire or into the 
w r ater. We saw it mentioned by Herodotus and by 
Manu. It is a godless thing, they say in Bohemia. to 
spit into the fire. The Mongolians, as Schmidt teils 
us, consider it sinful to extinguish fire by water, to 
spit into the fire, or to defile it in any other way 3 . 

Such rules, though evidently intended at first for a 

1 See also Oldenberg. S. B. E. t xxix. pi 236. 

» Rrfville, 1. c, i. p. 221. 

1 Casträn, Finnische Mythologie, p. 57. 
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very definite and practical object, were soon invested 
with a kind of sacred authority. If the Bohemian says 
it is a godless thing to spit into the fire, he soon adds a 
reason : Because it is Gods fire. This is, of course, a 
very modern idea ; it may be called a Christian idea, 
based on a belief that all good and perfect gifte come 
frora God — but it is nevertheless a very natural after- 
thought. 

Religion* Sanotion for Oastoms. 

What there fore we must try to find out in all these 
observances is, whether at first there was not an in- 
telligible object in them, whether they did not serve 
some usoful purpose, and whether the religious sanction 
did not come muck Jäter in the day. When there once 
existed a beliof in divine beings, any custom or law, 
and particularly those which it was difficult toenforce 
by mere human authority, were naturally placed by 
the ancient lawgivers under the protection of the 
gods. Professor von Ihering, one of the highest 
German authurities on the history of law, has traced 
many of these sacred commandments back to their 
true origin, namely their Zweck, their practical object. 

It is quite clear, for instance, that in early times it 
was necessary to guard the purity of rivers by some 
kind of religious protection. No sanitary police could 
have protected them in their long meandering courses. 
Pausanias (iii. 25, 4) teils a story of a spring on the 
promontory of Tainaron in Laconia (Cape Matapan) 
which possessed some miraculous qualities, but lost 
them because a woman had dared to wash dirty 
linen in it. 

In a primitive household, whero the central fire 
was, as it were, the property of all, a similar restric- 
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tion against defilement was equally necessary. And 
when with the change of domestic arrangements the 
original object of such restrictions ceased to be under- 
1 stood, they became what we find them to be in many 
countries, mere unmeaning custoins, and, for that very 
reason, often invested with a sacred authority. When 
the real purpose (Zweck) was forgotten, a new pur- 
pose had to bo invented. 

/ 

Baptlsm bylwaUr and Fixe. 

For instance, people wondcr why the inhabitants 
of Mexico, as well as of Peru l , should have been 
acquainted with baptism by water and fire. Origin- 
ally, however, these seem to have been very simple 
and uscful acts of purification, which in later time 
only grew into sacramental acts. The nurse had to 
bathe tho child immediately after birth, and to in- 
voke the so called goddess of water to cleanse the 
child from everything unclean, and to protect it 
against all evil. That is to say, every new-born 
child had to be washed. Afterwards there followed 
a more brilliant baptisin. Friends and relations were 
invited to a feast, the child was carried about in the 
house, as if to present it to the domestic deities, and 
while the nurse placed it in water she recited the fol- 
lowing words : ' My child, the gods, the lords of 
heaven, have sent thee into this miserable world ; 
take this water which will give you lifo/ Then she 
sprinkled water on the mouth, the head, and the 
ehest of the child, bathed the whole body, rubbed 
every limb, and said : ' Where art thou, ill luck ? In 
which limb dost thou hide? Move away from this 

1 Hüller, Urreligionen, p. 652. 
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child ! ' Prayers were then offered to the gods of the 
water, the earth, and the sky. The child had to be 
dressed, to be put in a cradlo, and to be placed under 
the protection of the god of cradles and the god of 
sleep. At the same time a naine was given to the 
infant. 

All this is füll of elements which remind us of 
similar practices among the Romans, the Amphidro- 
nüaß of the Greoks, and the name-giving ceremonies 
described in the Vedic GWhya-sütras. 

Next followed the baptism of fire. Tbis also was 
originally nothing but an act of purification. Liko 
water, fire also was conceived by many nations as 
purifying. ' Fire/ as Plutarch says in his Quaediones 
Ronianae, cap. i, * purifies, water hallowsV Its very 
name in Sanskrit, pavaka, means purifier. In India 
we were met by two trains of thought. Either fire 
was conceived as purifying everything, or it was 
represented as shrinking from contact with all that 
is impure. In Mexico the former idea prevailed. It 
had probably been observed that fire consuined 
deleterious substances, and that the fumes of fire 
served as a preservative against miasma and illness. 
Hence in the baptism of fire in Mexico the child was 
carried four times through a fire, and was then sup- 
posed to have been purified. 

Purification by Ttv; 

Whether there is some truth in this belief in the 
purifying powers of fire, we must leave to medical 
men to determine. Anyhow it is a belief or a super- 

1 Td nvp teadaipft Kai rö CSajp äyvifa. See also Vasishtoa ^TT T 
15, 16. 
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Btition which has lasted for many centuries. When 
cholera rage 8 in India, we still reeeive our letters well 
smokod. Menander teils us that Zemarehus, the am- 
bassador of Justinian, was led by the Turks round a 
fire, so that he inight be purified 1 . According to 
Piano Carpini. a foreign ambassador was actually led 
through two fires by the Mongolians. Castrdn traecs 
all these customs back to a religious reverence for the 
fire. It seems, howover, much more plausible that the 
cu.stom had a purely utilitaiian foundation, that it 
was in fact the forerunner of our modern quarantine, 
which many medical authorities now lcok upon as 
equally superstitious. 

Nor w r as the purificatory or disinfectin g power of 
fire restricted to human beings. Cattle were often 
subrnitted to the same process of lustration. The 
objeet was originally purely practical, tiiough super- 
stitious ideas began soon to Cluster around it. 

XiTUrtratlon of Anlmals. 

The Romans had their annual lustrations. On the 
twenty-first of ApriL after a sacrifice had been oftered, 
hay and straw were piled up in rows, and when they 
had been lighted. the tlocks were driven through the 
burning fire. The shepherds often jumped through 
the flames, following their flocks 2 . 

This purely disinfecting character is still more 
clcarly visible in the so-called Need-five of the 
Teutonic nations. 

1 Corpus Xcriptuium Histor. Byzant., pars i. p. 381, ed. Bonn. Casträn, 
l. c, p. 57. 
a Hartui.g, Religion der Iiötner, i. 46, 199 ; ii. 152. 
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Veed-flre. 

Joh. Reiskius, in a book published in 1696, teils 
us that whenever pestilence broke out among small 
or large cattle the peasants deterinined to have a Not- 
feuer. All other fires in the village had then tobe put 
out, and by the usual method of rubbing pieces of 
wood, covered with pitch,^a new fire was lighted. 
When it had grown large enough, horses and cattle 
were twice or thrice driven through it l . Afterwards 
the fire was extinguished, but each householder carried 
home a burning log to light his own fire, or dipped it 
afterwards in the wash-tub, and then let it b'e in the 
manger. 

This ceremony of the Need-fire might in fact have 
been witnessed in Scotland as late as the last Cen- 
tury 2 . A Miss Austin relates that in the year 1767, 
in the isle of Mull, in consequence of a disease among 
the black cattle, the people agreed to perform an in- 
cantation, though tliey esteemed it a wicked thing. 
Thoy carried to the top of Carnmoor a wheel and 
nine spindles of oak-wood. They exlinguished every 
fire in every house witliin sight of the hill. The 
wheel was then turned from east to west over the 
nine spindles, long enough to produce fire by friction. 
If the fire were not produced by noon, the incantation 
lost its effect. If they failed for several davs running, 
they attributed this failure to the obstinacy of one 
householder, who would not let his fires be put out 
for what he considered so wrong a purpose. How- 

1 On running through and jumping over the fire, see Grimm, 
Deutsche Mytholwjie, pp. 5D2-3 ; Ovid, Fasti, iv. 7*27 8eq. ; Müller, 
Amerikanische Urreligionen, p. 56. 

* Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, p. 574. 
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ever, by bribing his servants, they contrived to have 
them extinguished, and on that morning raised the 
fire. They then sacrificed a heifer, cutting in pieccs 
and burning, while yct alive, the diseased part. They 
then lighted their own hearths from the pile, and 
ended by feasting on the remains. Words of incan- 
tation were repeated by an old man from Morven, 
who came over as master of the ceremonies, and who 
continued speaking all the time the fire was being 
raised. This man was living a beggar at Bellochrog. 
Asked to repeat the spell, he said the sin of repeating 
it once had brought him to beggary, and that he dared 
not say those words again. The whole country be- 
lieved him accursed *. 

Tinegln in Xreland. 

In Ireland also, according to Martin 2 , the same 
heathenish custom might have been witnessed within 
the memory of men. The inhabitants made use of a 
fire called tinegin 9 i.e. a forced fire, or fire of necessity. 
This word is formed from the Irish teine, fire, and 
eigin, violence. It is either a simple translation of 
the English need-fire, or it expresses the same idea 
which is conveyed by the Vedic name for fire, sahasaA 
sunuA, son of strength or effort. This Tinegin was used 
as an antidote against the plague or murrain in cattle, 
and it was performed thus : 'AU the fires in the parish 
were extinguished, and then eighty-one (9 x 9) married 
men, being thought the necessary number for effect- 
ing this design, took two great planks of wood, and 

1 See Appendix XIV. 

2 Dticription qf the Western Islands, p. 113; quoted by Borlaae, 
Antiquars of Conacaü, p. 130. 
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nine of them were employed by turns, who by their 
repeated efForts mbbed one of the planks against the 
other until the heat thereof produced fire ; and from 
this furced fire each family is supplied with now fire, 
which is no sooner kindled than a pot füll of water is 
quickly set on it, and afterwards sprinkled upon the 
poople infected with the plague, or upon the cattle 
that have the murrain. And this they all say they 
find successful by experience. It was practised on 
the mainland, opposite to the south of Skie, within 
these thirty years.' 

Now ßuppose some Portuguese priests had visited 
Scotland and Ireland, as they visited the West Coast 
of Afiica,and had described the religion of the natives 
from what they saw with their own eyes, as they 
described the fetish worship of the negroos. They 
inight have described them, first of all, as fire-worship- 
pers ; secondly, as fetish-worshippers, for the fire, we 
are told, is a fetish when it is invoked for help ; 
thirdly,as performing animal sacrifices, for they sacri- 
ficed a heifer and feasted on it ; fourthly, as sorcerers, 
for they repeatcd unintclligible incantations ; and 
lastly, as animists, for they believed that there was 
some kind of spirit in the fire. That these people 
were Christians, and that their religion was some- 
thing quite ditferent from these populär amusements, 
they could never have guessed. Yet it is on the 
strength of some stray Observation s made on the West 
Coast of ATrica that we are asked to believe that the 
religion of the negroes is pure Fetish ism, nay, that 
Fetishism was the primitive religion of all mankind. 

It mi<rht be said that such heathenish customs 
existed in Scotland and Ireland only, and if, as care- 
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ful tra vollere ought to do, our Portugueso missionaries 
hail exploreil England also, they would have found 
there no traces of fetiBhisra and sorcery. But do, 
in England also they niiglit have witnessed similar 
heathenish cereinonies, for wa arc told by fair autho- 
rities that not long ago two ladiea in Northampton- 
shire saw a fire in tlie Hold and a crowd round it. 
They said, 'What is tbe matter?'— 'Killing a calf.' 
'Whatfort' — 'To stop the murrain.' The ladieswent 
away as quickly as poasible. On epeaking to tho 
clergyman he niado inquiries. Tbe pcople did not 
like to talk of the aff'air, but it appeared that when 
there is a diaeaae among the cowa, or the calves are 
bcrn sickly, they eacritice, that iß, they kill and bura 
one for good luck. 

We have »tili Jäter testimony of the permanenee of 
similar superstitious customs. They seein to have 
survived to the present day. At a uieeting of the 
Society of Antiqua rians of Scotland hold at the Royal 
Institution, Edinburgh, and reported in the Scotsman, 
Tueaday, March 11, 18110, tbe Rev. Alexander Stewart, 
Nether Lochaber, gave an account of sotne examples 
which had recently come to bis knowledge of tbe 
sur vi val of certain superatitiona relating to fire in tbe 
Highlands of Scotland and in Wigtownshiro. The 
tirst cnse happened in Mareh last and was accidentally 
witnessed by Dr. Stewarts infomiant. Having gone 
to a small hainlet in a rcinote glen to leavc a messago 
for the shepherd he wos burpri&ed to find there was 
no one in the housea, but seeing a stigbt sinoke in a 
liollow at some distance, be concluded that he wonld 
lind the woinen there washing. On reaching the bank 
above the bollow ho was astonished to see live women 
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engaged in the ceremony of passing a sick child 
through the fire. Two of the woraen standing oppo- 
site each other held a blazing hoop vertically between 
them, and two others standing on either side of the 
hoop were engaged in passing the child backwards 
and forwards through the opening of the hoop. The 
fifth woman, who was the mother of the child, stood 
at a little distance, earnestly looking on. After the 
child had been several times passed and repassed 
through the fiery circle, it was returned to its mother, 
and the burning hoop was thrown into a pool of water 
close by. The child, which was about eighteen months 
old, was a weakling and was supposed to have come 
under the baleful influence of an evil eye. When 
taken hörne a bunch of bog-myrtle was suspended 
over its bed. The somewhat analogous superstition of 
putting a patient in the centre of a cart-wheel when 
the red-hot fire was put on it at the door of the smithy 
watj practised in Wigtownshire half a Century ago. 

FurpoM of Cnstom* often Forgotten. 

Now, I ask, is all this to be called religion? If 
Christians can perform these vagaries, why should not 
the negroes of Africa indulge in superstitious prac- 
tices without therefore deserving to have their religion 
represented as nothing but fetish-worship? The 
negroes of Africa, and, in fact, most uncivilised races, 
are most unwilling to speak about what we mean by 
religion ; they often have not even a name for it. 
They are proud, on the contrary, of their populär 
amusements, feastings, dances, and more or less solemn 
gatherings, and welcome strangers w T ho come to see 
them. Some of these gatherings may in time have 
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a-ssumed a religious character. But the wide preva- 
lence of many of the customs which wo described, 
such as the cereinonial observed in the lighting and 
keeping of the fire, the puriiication of children, and 
the lustration of cattle, shows that in many of them 
there was originally a definite and practical object. 
Sometimes we can still discover it, but in other cases 
the real object has completely disappeared. We cannot 
teil, for instance, why, when the new fire was lighted, 
it should have been thought necessary to extinguish 
the fires in every house. Yet we find exactly the 
same custom which we met with in Germany in the 
island of Lemnos also, the very island on which 
Hephaestos was believed to have been precipitated 
by Zeus. Here all fires had to be extinguished during 
nine days, tili a ship arrived from Delos, bringing the 
new sacred fire from the hearth of Apollo. This fire 
was afterwards distributed among all the families, and 
a new life was supposed to begin \ 

When, after the battle of Plataeae, the Greeks sent 
to Delphi to ask what sacrifices they ought to offer, 
they were told by the Pythian god to erect an altar 
to Zeus Eleutherios, but not to sacrifice tili all the 
fires in the country had been extinguished, because 
they had been contaminated by the barbarians, and 
tili new fire had been fetched from the common hearth 
at Delphi 2 . 

During the Middle Ages a similar custom prevailed 
in Germany. At Marburg and in Lower Saxony the 
iire was lighted onco every year by rubbing two 

1 Philostrat. Heroic., p. 740 ; Welcker, Trilogie, p. 247 ; Grimm, 1. c, 
pp. 577, 5b0. 

* Plutarch, Arislides, c. 20 ; L. v. Schroeder, in Kulin's Zeitschrift, 
xxix. p. 198. 

Ua 
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pieces of wood. This was the new fire which was to 
take the place of the old fircs. These were supposed 
to have been containinated by contact w T ith impurities 
during the year l . 

Nor is it necessary that thero should always have 
been a very deep raotive for these customs. We can 
hardly imagine, for instance, a very stringent reason 
why the guardianship of the public fire should have 
been committed to Vestal virgins. It was so not only 
in Rome. In Ireland also the fire of Saint Brigida at 
Kildar was not allowed to be approached by men. 
The Daroaras, an African tribe, entrusted their fire, 
as we saw, to young maidens. In Mexico, in Peru, 
in Yucatan, fhe sacred fire was likewise guarded by 
a Company of virgins 2 . All we can say in this and 
similar cases is that in a primitive state of society 
the watching over the fire on the hearth would 
naturally fall to the unmarried daughters of a family 
who stayed at houie. while other duties called their 
brothers into the field. The mere continuation of 
such an arrangement -would in time impart to it 
something of a time-honoured and venerable character, 
and the less the original purpose of such ancient 
Cüstoms was understood, the more likely it was that 
a kind of religious sanction should be claimed for 
them. 

Essenti&l Difference between Religion, Mythology, and 

Caremonial. 

What I am anxious to place in the clearest light is 
that a great deal of what we class as religious, whether 

1 See M. Kovalevsky. Tableau des orujinat ef de Verolution de la famiüe, 
18W\ p bO. He also quotes Geiger, (Mämtischr Kultur. 

a Müller, 1. c, pp. 3t)ö t 387-8 ; Brinton, Myths of the Neu World, 
p. 147. 
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among ancient or modern peoples, had really in the 
beginning very littlc or nothing to do with what we 
ourselves mcan by religion. My thology affects ancient 
religion, — in one sense it may be said to affect all 
religion. But mythology by itself is never religion, 
as little as rust is iron. Ceremonial again atfects 
religion ; it may be, that in the world we live in, 
ceremonial has become inseparable from religion. 
But ceremonial by itself is never religion, as little as 
shade is light. 

I wanted to show you how out of the same materials 
both religious and non-religious concepts may be 
formed. It was for that purpose that I chose Fire 
and tried to exhibit its threefold development either 
as truly theogonic, or as my thological, or as ceremonial 
and sacriticial. 

Tneogonio Development of Agni. 

In India we are able to prove by documentary 
evidence that the concept of Fire, embodying the 
concep ts of wjanutiv light* and life, was raised 
gradual]yitp_that of a divine and supreme being, the 
maker and ruler of_the world. And if in the Veda 
we have the facts of that development clearly before 
us, it seems to me that we have a right to say that in 
other religions also where Fire occupies the same 
supreme position : it may have passed through the 
same stages through which Agni passed in the Veda. 

Mythologioal Development of Agni. 

By the side of this theogonic process, however, we 
can likewise watch in the Veda the beginninor at least 
of a my thological development which becomes widitr 
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and richer in the epic and paurä/uc literature of India. 
This side is most prominent in Greece and Rome, 
where the legends told of Hephaestos retain but few 
grains of Agni, as the ereator and ruler of the world. 

Ceremonial Development of Agni. 

Lastly, the ceremonial development of Fire is 
exhibited to us in what has sometiuies been called 
fire-worship, but is in most eases merely a recognition 
of the usefulness of fire for domestic, sacrificial, and 
even medicinal purposes. 

Definition of Beliffion Re-examlned. 

These three sides, though they have much in 
common, should nevertheless be kept carefully distinct 
in the study of religion. I know it may be said. in 
fact, it has been said, that the definition of religion 
which I laid down in my former course of lectures is 
too narrow and too arbitrary. In one sense, every 
definition may be said to be arbitrary, for it is meant 
to fix the limits which the definer, according to his 
own arbitrium, wishes to assign to a certain concept 
or name. Both in including and excluding the 
definer may differ from other definers, and those who 
differ from him will naturally call his definition 
arbitrary, and either too narrow or too wide. 

I thought it right, for instance, to modify my first 
definition of religion as 'the perception of the Infinite/ 
by restricting that perception to such manifestations 
as are able to influence the moral conduct of man. 
My first definition was not wrong, but it was too 
wide. It cannot bo denied that in the beginning the 
perception of the Infinite had often very little to do 
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with moral ideas, and I am quite aware that many 
religions enjoin even what is either not moral at all, 
or even immoral. But if there are perceptions of the 
Infinite unconnected as yet with moral ideas, we have 
no right to call thera religious tili they assume a 
moral character, that is, tili they begin to react on our 
moral nature. They may be called philosoplücal, 
metaphysical, even mathematical, but they form no 
part of what we call religion. The objection that 
some religions actually sanction what is immoral, is 
purely forensic. 

If some religions sanction what is immoral, or what 
seems to us immoral, this would only serve to prove 
all the more strongly the influence of religion on the 
moral conduct of man. We are told 1 , for instance, 
that ' the pre-historic Hebrews killed their first-born 
in sacrifiee to their god. Abraham came very near 
doing the same thing. Jephtha killed his daughter, 
and David killed the murderers of the son of Saul, 
and kept them hanging in the air all summer long, 
to remind his God that Ishbosheth was avenged. If 
you catch a Yezidee in the act of stealing, he will teil 
you that theft is a part of his religion. If you catch 
a Thug in the act of assassination, he will teil you 
that murder is to him a religious rite. If you reprove 
the Todas of the Nilgheris Hills for living in 
polyandry, they will teil you that this is the very 
ground-work of their religion. If you reprove the 
Mormons for living in polygamy, they will remind 
you that this is the Biblical chart of their faith.' 

Now suppose that all this were true, would it not 
prove the very opposito of what it is meant to prove ? 

1 The Open Court, No. 112, p. 1S83. 
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If religion can induce human beings to commit acte 
which they themselves. or which we at least, consider 
doubtful, or objectionable, or altogether criminal, 
suruly it shows that religion, even in this extreme 
case, exercises an influence on the moral character ot 
man such as probably nothing eise could exercise. 

From the moinent, therefore, that the perception 
of something supernatural begins to exercise an 
influence on the moral actions of man. be it for good 
or for evil, from that moment, I maintain. and from that 
moment only, have we a right to call it religious. 

We must be careful to keep within the limits of a 
dcfinition which we have once accepted. The defini- 
tion which I gave of religicn, that it consists in a 
perception of the Infinite, under such manifestations 
as are ablo to influence the moral conduct of man, is 
not too narrow. It is wide enough, at all events, to 
tax the power» of any single Student of the history of 
rol Urion. v 

o 

The Meaning of the Infinite. 

When I said that religion is the perception of the 
Infinite, I took great pains to ex piain that this per- 
ception is to be taken as the true souree of religion, 
as that witbout whieh leligion would be impossible, 
or at lea»st inconceivable. But as little as the souree 
is the whole river, is the souree of religion the füll 
stream of religion. When Locke said, Nihil eit in 
intellata qvod uon ante fuerit in wnnu, he did not 
mean that tentva was the whole of irddhrtus. He 
only meant that nothing could be in the intellect that 
had not come from sensu ous perception. I meant the 
same when I said, Nihil e*t infide quod non aidefucrit 
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in sensu. I meant that nothing could be in our faith 
or in our religion that had not come from the percep- 
tion of the infinite, but I ilid not incan that this 
perception of the infinite was the whole of religion. 
Ad our aonsuous pereepts grow into coneepts and into 
all that Ijelongs to conceptual thought, our pereeptions 
of the infinite also are the living germs only which 
produce in tiine that marvellous harvest which wo 
call the religions of the world. And if I limited the 
area of these pereeptions of the infinite to that 
narrower fiele! which ia distinguiahed hy its moral 
colouring, that field is still of an enormous extent, 
and will requirc better and stronger labourcra to reap 
tban it has hitherto found. 

Ab to the name which I chose for what forme the 
real objeet of all religious pereeptions, naroely, the 
Infinite, I know quile well that it may be eriticised. 
Hut bas any one becn able to suggest a bot! er narae'i 
I wanted a name as wide as poseible. I might havo 
chosen Unknowable as cqually wide. But to «peak 
of a Peremption of the unknowable scemed to me a 
contradiction in terms. To know has many mean- 
ings, and in one of its meaninga wo may say, no 
doubt, that the Infinite is the Unknowable. We 
cannot know tho Infinite as we know the Finite, but 
we can know it in the only way in which we can 
ex pect to know it, namcly, behind the Finite. In 
pereeiving anything limited, we also pereeive what 
limita it. but to call tbis Unlimited or Infinite the 
Unknowable is to do violence to the verb to know. 

I am quite awarc that what otber pbilosophera 
havo. called the Absolute was probably meant by them 
for what I call tho Infinite. I likewise admit that 
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what theologians mean by the Divine is in reality the 
same. Even the Transcendent uiight have answered 
tEe_same purpose. But all those terms Jiada hjatory. 
The Absolute reminds us of Hegelian ideas, the Divine 
is seldom free from a certain mythological colouring, 
and the Transcendent has its own peculiar meaning 
in the school of Kant. Infinite, therefore, seemed less 
objectionable than any of those terms, and submitted 
more readily to a new definition. It had likewise the 
advantage of having the term finite for its opposite. 
If some critics have proclaimed their inability to 
perceive any difference between infinite and indefinite, 
I oan quite sympathise with them, for I see none 
whatever. The only distinction which usage would 
seera to sanction is that indefinite is generally applied 
to knowledge, infinite to the object of knowledge. 
We inight then say that our knowledge of the infinite 
must always be indefinite, a proposition to which few 
critics would demur. 

I did not wish, however, to monopolise the word 
religion in the sense which I assigned to it in my 
lectures. I simply wished to delimit the subject of 
these lectures, and to State once for all what segment 
of human thought would fall within our field of 
Observation. If others define religion in a different 
sense, we shall know what to ex pect from them. All 
that I object to is an undefined use of that word. If 
Cicero *, for instance, defines religion in one place as 
cultus 'pius deorum, he may be quite right from the 
Roman or from his own point of view, and we should 
be forewarned as to what to expect from him, if he 

1 Cic , De Nat. Deorum, i. 42-: ' Suporstitio in qua est timor inania 
Deorum, religio quau Deorum eultu pio continetur.' 
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were to lecture on religion. Or, if Dr. Robeiison 
Smith, in a recent courae of excellent lectures im tlie 
ancient Seniitic rcligions, assures üb that with the 
Somites religion conalsted piimarily of institutions, 
Buch aa sacrifices, ablutiona, fuslings, and all tbe reat, 
and not of what was believed about goda or God, we 
shall know in what aenae he usea religion. In 
modern time» alao there are many people who hold 
that religion consiats chiefly in ceremonial acta, Buch 
as going to church, kneeling, making the aign of 
the crosB, and other ritual observancea. 

But though I quite admit the right of Cicero or 
anybody elae to define religion in hia own sense, and 
to treat of religion aa mere eult, or as mere raythology, 
I hold as Btrongly as ever that neither eult nor 
mythology ia possible without a previoua elaboratiou 
of the coDCepta and namea of the goda. Cult ia one 
of tho many manifestations of religion, but by no 
meana the only one, nor a necessary one. The same 
appliea to mytha and legends. They are the parasitea, 
not the mari'ow of religion. Eesides, there are mytha 
and legenda altogether unconnected with religion, and 
there are eolemn acta whieh have nothing to do with 
the gods. We saw how some ceremonies and mytha 
connected with Agni, Fire, were religioua in their 
origin, and ceased to be bo, while othera, purely 
secular in their origin, asaumed in time a religioua 
character. It ia often difficult to draw a sharp Line 
between what is no loDger and wbat is not yet 
religiouB, but our definitiun of religion will genorally 
help ua in trying to discover whether there are any 
elements in a ceremonial acb or in a mythological 
tradition whieh draw their origin, however diatantly, 
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from an original perception of the Infinite, and 
influence, directly or indirectly, the moral conduct of 
man. 

The Religion* Element. 

Let me give you, in conclusion, one more illus- 
tration of the difticulties we have to contend with in 
trying to deteruiine whelher certain acts and certain 
sayings may be called religious or not. 

We are told by an excellent Arabic scholar, Baron 
von Kremer, a member of the Imperial Academy at 
Vienna, that at Vienna, which is as advanced and 
refined a capital as any in Europe you may still see 
people, when Walking in the streets picking up any 
bits of bread lying on the pavement and placing them 
carefully where poor people, or, at least, birds or dogs, 
may get at them. 

Is that a religious act ? It may be or it may not. 
It may be a mere inculcation of the old proverb, 
Waste not, want not. But as soon as the bread is 
called the gift of God, the reluctance to tread it under 
foot may become religious. 

Manzoni, the Arabian traveller 1 , teils ns that the 
Kabili, the agricultural Arab, takes the greatest care 
not to scatter a crumb of bread. When he sees a 
piece of bread lying in the street, he lifts it, kisses it 
thrice, praises God, and puts it where no one can step 
on it, and where it may be eaten, if only by a dog. 

Hero we see religious elements entering in. Yet 
though the Kabili shows his reverence for bread, 
though he calls it aish, that is, lifo, as we call it the 

1 R Manzoni, El -Temen, Tre Anni ntW Arabia felice, Roma, 1884, 
p. 82. 
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etaff of Hfe, no one would aay that bread had become 
a divine being in Arabia, still lesa, as «ome of oui 
friends would aay, that it had become a fetish, or a 
totein. 

If, therefore, we find that eimilar rcverence ia 
shown to fire or water. we have not therefore to 
admit at once that they have thereby been raised to 
the rank of divine beinga If bread was called life, 
so was fire. The founder of a new sect among the 
Ojibways addrcased hia disciplcs in the following 
words : ' Henceforth the fire must never go out in thy 
hut. In suiumer and winter, by day and by night, in 
storin and in calm weatber, remember that the life in 
thy body and the fire on thy hearth are the aaine 
thing and date from the same time '.' 

Here fire and life are identified, but the fire within 
the body is no more than what wc should call the 
warmlh of the body, and to aay that this warmth ia 
the same aa (he fire on the hearth implies as yet no 
kindof divine worahip for eitber the one or the other. 

The sainc respcct which is paid to bread, ia also 
paid to other kindn of food. Thus Mohammed forbad 
to use evcn the stein« of a date for killing a louse ; 
and in another place he is reported to have Said: 
'Honour the paim, for sho ia your auntV 

In the case of bread therefore. and also in the ease 
of com and dates and other kinda of food,-we can 
well underatand that they should have been treated 
with rcverence aa the gift of Allah, or of any other 
god, providcd ahvays that an acquaintance with such 
divine beinga txisted beforehand. 

Withoutsuch previoua knowledge, nothing, whether 
1 Müller, ]. o., p. 55. ' Krvmer, 1. c, p. 1. 
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a ceremony or a myth, can be called religious. It 
aeems to me, therefore, that we are perfectly justified 
in treating that previous knowledge by itself, and to 
reserve to it exclusively the name of religion. There 
was religion before sacrifice ; there was religion before 
myth. There was neither sacrifice nor myth before 
religion, in tho true sense of that word. Nothing is 
more interesting than to find out how sacrifice and 
myth sprang from the same field as religion. But 
they did not spring from that field until it had been 
touched by those rays of light which transform the 
finite into the infinite, and which called into life the 
unnumbered seeds that lay hidden in the ground, the 
seeds of tares as well as of wheat, both growiog 
together until the harvest. 



LECTURE XIII. 

OTHER GOUa OF NATUBB, 
Th» Development af Fi«. 

WE have seen thus far how the human mind by 
its natural, though at the same timo most won- 
derful powere, can reacb, and did reach, the highest 
conception of the godhead, though etarting from tbe 
commpneet impressione of the sensee. I took my 
firat illustration from fire, hut all the other pheuomcna 
of nature would tcach the same Iesson, namely, that 
the human mind is capable of discovering the Super- 
natural in the Natural. Nothing scems to us more 
natu ml than that the varioue manifestations of fire 
should have heen mark cd and named by the earliest 
inhabitants of the woild. Yet if we restrictcd the 
meaning of natural to whatevcr aniraale, or beinga 
endowed with sense only, are capable of perfonning, 
wc should have to call even the simple naming of 
* tire, achieved by man and by man alone, not a natural, 
but a Biipernatural, or. at all cvonts, a r«./ er-anima/ 
act. Formerly, it would hardly have been neccssary 
to insist on thia dietinction. But at present, when 
philosophy seems chiefly to consiet in ignoring the 
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frontier-line8 that separate the animal kingdom from 
our own, it is necessary to show that there are certain 
limits to the mental faculties of mere animals. Soine 
animals are scared by fire and run away from it, 
others are attracted by it, but they will never name 
and conceive it. When we see our fire burning, and 
hear it crackling in the grate, nothing seems to us 
more homely, more natural. Every child feels 
attracted by the fire, enjoys its genial warmth, and 
wonders what kind of thing it is. But try to think, 
once more, what the first appearance of fire must have 
been when it came down from the sky as lightning, 
killing a man and setting his hut ablaze. — surely there 
was a miracle, if ever there was a miracle; a theophany, 
if ever there was a theophany. There was nothing to 
compare it to in the whole experience of man, and 
if it was called a wild beast ! ,*or a bird of prey, or a 
poisonous serpent these were all but poor similes, 
which could hardly satisfy an observing and inquiring 
mind. 

And when after a time the beneficial aspects also of 
fire had been discovered. when certain families had 
found out how to clicit fire from flints, or how to 
produco it by friction, the mystery remained as great 
as ever. It was a weird power, a stränge apparition, 
a something totally inexplieable at first to the human 
understanding. Thus there remained in the fire from 
the first, even after it had been named, something 
unknown, something difibrent from all the ordinary 
and finite perceptions, something not natural, some- 

1 Herodotus, iii. 16, Rays that the Egyptians took firo to be a live 
beast, devouring everything, and dyiiig with what it had eaten. 
See also .Satap. Brahmana II. 3, 3, 1. 
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tbing unnatural, or, as it was also called, something 
supernatural. 

If we once see this clearly and understand how 
the supernatural eleinent was there from the begin- 
ning, though not yet disentangled from its natural 
surroundings we shall bo better able to understand 
how tho ßame supernatural dement was never com- 
pletely lost sight of by the poets of the Veda, and 
how in the end Agni, nre, after being stripped of all 
that w*s purely phenomenal, natural, and physical, 
Stands before us, endowed with all thoso qualities 
which we reserve for the Supreme Eeing. He was 
adored as the creator and ruler of the world, as 
omnipotent, omniacient, just, kind, and compassionate. 
In that state all his physical antecedents were for- 
gotten. It was no longer the fire crackling on the 
hearth that was believed in as the creator of the 
world. It was the unknown agent, recognised from 
the first in that motion which we call fire, who had 
been raised to a divine dignity, though the old name 
of Agni remained, as if to remind the people of their 
first acquaintance with him whom they called from 
the first, 'the friend of man, the immortal among 
mortale.' 

The Agent» behind otner Pnenomena of Vature. 

This one road which we have hitherto explored, 
that led our ancestors from nature to natura s God, 
is, no doubt, an important road, but we must remember 
that it is but one out of many. Whether we examine 
the religions of civilised or of unci vilised races, we shall 
always find that they started not only from fire, but 
from many of the other of the great phenomena of 

.2) X 
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nature, such as the storm-wind, the sun, the moon, 
the stars, the sky, the sea, the earth, the rivers, and 
the mountains, in their gropings after what lies 
beyond, after the invisiblo agent, the father, the 
author, after the God revealed to the senses in the 
countless miracles of nature. If the storm-wind was 
from the first called the crusher or shouter, people 
soon asked, who is it that shouts and crushes ? If the 
sun was called the shining and warming, the question 
could not long be suppressed, who it was that shinea 
and warms. The sky, as participating in the work 
of the sun and the moon and the stars, of the storm, 
the lightning and the rain, was also asked who he 
was, or who was behind aud above the sky, who was 
the real agent of all the acts performed on the stage 
of heaven. The very earth, though so near and pal- 
pable and familiär, became nevertheless mysterious 
when it was asked. what life there was in her, and 
when it was feit how much she did in her quiet and 
much suffering way, for all who dwelt in her fields 
and forests. 

The Tfceoffonio Proeess. 

If we like, we may call this primitive wonderment 
at what seeins to us at prusent so very natural, and 
the religious and mvthological phraseology that sprang 
from that wonderment, by such names as Animitm 
(Beseelung), Personifikation, and Anthropomorphi#ni. 
These names are all right, and they may be useful 
for the purpose of Classification. Only we must re- 
inem ber that the historical stiulent of religion cannot 
rest satisfied with mere names, with mere Classifica- 
tion, but that his chief object is to account for facts, 
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thus named and classified, and thus to learn to under- 
stand sornctbing, however little it may be, of thc 
inevitable growth and devclopinent of religious and 
mythological concepts. 

If we liave once clearly understood the iuseparable 
connection between thuught and language, and if, 
more particularly, we have mastered the fact that the 
roots of our words and the root» of oui concepts were 
exprcssions of acts, our task becomea much eaaier. 
But I know but too well how great a mental effort 
ia required in order to apprehend that fact and all ita 
far-rcacbing consequenceB. Important aa these con- 
scquencis aie for a right understanding of all that we 
call thought, nowhcro are they more surpriaing than 
in thc study of what is callcd mythological and re- 
ligicua thought. All other keya that have been 
Iried to unlock those ancient eheste have lifted one 
bolt or another. The key handed to ua by Noire' has 
turnt d and lifted them all. and the ancient cheata now 
stand open and their treasures may be examined. 
When human beings were once in possessio« of the 
name and coneept of untma, or soul, of persu-na, 
perBon. of manhoud, and god/ieud, we can well under- 
stand that they should have predicated aoul of the 
Bun, personality of the moon. manhood of the storm, 
and godhead of the sky. But tbc real quustion is, 
how were these name-coneepts of animu, persona, 
iiomo, and deus elaborated, and what organic con- 
nection was there hetween them and auch concepts 
aa the aun, the moon. and the sky ? To imagine that 
mythokgy and religion could have arisen by ancient 
poets calling sun, moon, and sky animated, or per- 
sonal, or manlike, or divine, would be, to use s 
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homely metaphor, to put the cart before the horse. 
There is such a phrase in the later periods of the 
growth of the hu man mind. We ourselves are still 
living in it, our poetry draws most of its inspiration 
from it. We hear our poets express their 'faith'that 
every flower enjoys the air it breathes/ They speak 
of ' the morn. in ru>set mantle clad, Walking o'er the 
dew of yon high lästern hill/ We have read of * a 
brotherhood of venerable trees,' and of the 'sable 
goddess. Night.' and we know perfectly well what is 
meant by all this. because we are in possession of a 
large dictionary of language and thought. 

But if we want really to understand this phraseo- 
logy, we have first to find our way into more distant 
prehistoric periods into the dark subterranean caves 
where those weapons were forged with which man 
from the earliest days fought his battles and made 
his conquests. 

Students of these prehistoric periods of thought 
and langunge are often blamed.fortaking unnecessary 
trouble. for trying to explain things which, we are 
told, require no explanation at all, for spreading 
darkness where all before seemed light. It is asked, 
what is there to puzzle us, when we see that the 
ancients spoke of the sun as a living thing, nay, as a 
person, as a man as a god ? Is it not simply a case 
of Animism, of Personifikation, of Anthropomorphism, 
and of Deification ? Words, words, words ! We fii*st call 
what has to be explained by a name. and in this 
case by a very imperfect name. And then, after we 
have named this process, we turn round and say, 
O, it is all vory simple, it is nothing but Animism, 
Personification, and Anthropomorphism ! We imagine 
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that our work is done, while it really is only be- 
ginn in g. 

Even Mr. Herbert Spencer has risen in revolt 
againat auch perfunetory theoriea. The vety dogs are 
able to snirf out tlie difference between what has life 
and what has not. between tlie animate and the in- 
animate ; was man less sagacioua tlian the doge 'l 

I thought it right in one case at least, in that of fire, 
to give a füll deacription of the slow process by which 
that natural appearance was named. Having once 
been called ' he who moves,' Agni, or having been con- 
ceived aa the agent of any other of his more striking 
acta, his further growth became easy to undorstand. 
We saw how almost by necesaity he came after that 
to grow into a breit hing and living agent (Aniruiem), 
for fire hreathes, livea, and dies; came to grow inio 
a man-like being (Anthropomorphism), for fire, though 
not a man, is a man-like agent ; came to grow into 
an individual peraon ( Person incation), for one fire 
differs from another; and came at last to grow into 
a Deva or a god ( Deirication). We luoked for all the 
linka in that chain of thought, and though we did not 
find them all, yet we found enough to allow us an 
insight into the true nature of that psychological 
process which led gi-adually and naturally from the 
mere pereept of fire as an agent to the coneept of 
an unscen power, revealed to us in the various mani- 
festationa of fire and light 



We shall now try to catch a glance of the same 
instruetive process in other realms of nature, in order 
to see from how mar>y points that irresistible impulse 
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toward religion, towards true and natural religion, 
proceeded, which in the end made man feel that, 
however wide the horizon of his knowledge, there was 
always a Beyond, and that in spite of every effort 
of thought and language, there always remained 
something that could not be named and eould not 
be comprehended except as an agent, invisible, yet 
omnipresent. This psychological process began with 
the senses— for how eise could it begin? — but it did 
not end with them, but called forth: 

•That senae sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Wh ose dwelling is the light of setting 8 uns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man 
A motion and a apirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objecto of all thought« 
And rolls through all things.' 

I doubt whether we could give a better definition of 
Physical Religion than what Wordsworth has given 
us in these few lines. 

The Storm-wind. 

Next to fire, the inost important phenomenon in 
nature which led to the conception of a divine being 
was the wind, more particularly the storm-wind. In 
the most distant parts of the world, and among 
people unrelated in language and thought, the storm- 
wind appears not only as one among many gods, but 
often as the supreme and only god. The agent, or, as 
we say, the agcncy or the force of the wind, was so 
palpable, and often so overpowering, that we find 
traces of this god in almost every pantheon. 
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Let ua bcgin with America 1 . Here we find that 
with tlie Choctawa the general wurd für doity is Huxh- 
toll, which meanB the ßtorm-wind. In the Creek 
language also ithtali mcans the storm-wind, and 
hmtultth the windy eeanon. The Quichea call the 
mysterious creative power Hurukun. This woid has 
no meaning in their language, but it finds its ex- 
planation in the anoietit tongue of Haity, from which 
the Quiche's must have borrowed it. Dr. Brinton, in 
bis Essays of an America littst, 1800, p. 121, doubta 
the derivation of Huracan from Ilaytian, and derivea 
it from Maya. In the diulects of the Maya group 
rakan is aaid by bim to expreBa greatneaa, and fivn 
one or first. In Cakchiuuel hurakan nioans a giant. 
The Spaniarda and other European nations made üb 
familiär with the word as the name of the terrible 
tornado of the Caribean Sea *. It Uvea on in Kreuch 
ae ouragan, in German as Orkan, in English as kur- 
ricune. Neglectful of its biography, German etyuno- 
logista derivod Orkan from Otxus, English etymologists 
discovered in hurricane something of the hurry of the 
storm, or, like Webster, something of its fury ; but 
Oviedo, in hia description of Hispaniola 3 , leaves no 
douht that the name was borrowed from the ancient 
language of Haity, and had been carried there by the 
Quichea from the Antilles. 

1 Brinton, jfyths oftht NeaWurltl, p. 51. 

' In the Dictiuimnirt Calibi iPari«, 1743) diable is trannlated by 
iroucan, jcrouaiH. hyarokan and Coto'a Vornlmlario (HS.) givia hurakan 
an the äquivalent of diallo in Caichiquel. See Brinton, Esay qf un 
Aintriainisl, p. 121. 

' Hütoria delf lndie, lib. vi. c»p. 8. 
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This Hurakan has r**n Mentified bv some Arne- 
ric&n ^-holar* w:th Cucuican, Gucumatz, and Yotan. 
all names of the tMii of the storm-wind in Central 
America. 

The cl-ivf civinitv of several tribes in ancient 
Mexico was calied J/7j> *../,«<**/. and this is to this 
day tre n&me of the tropica! whirlwind. The natives 
of Panama worshipped the same phenomenon under 
the name of Tvyrn. 

It is curious that Mr. Brinton. from whose interest- 
ing work on 77« r JA/f/i* of tht Xew Woill these faots 
are quoted, is convinced that man never did and 
never could draw the idea of God from nature. He 
thinks that the deeper and far truer reason for the 
divinitv a»cribed to the wind is to be found in tho 
identitv of wind with breath. of breath with life, ot 
life with soul. and i»f soul with God. Mr. Brinton 
may be quite right that the trar.sition of meaning 
from wind to breath and life and soul has acted as 
a powerful ingredient in % the evolution of ancient 
deities/ But even then. the starting-point of that 
evolution would have been in nature. naniely, in the 
real wind, which by a perfectly intelligible process 
became sublimised into breath, spirit, life, soul, and 
God. It may be granted to Mr. Printon (I.e., p. 75) 
that the motions of the air are often associated in 
thought and language with the opeiations of the soul 
and the idea of God. We are tuld that in Peru the 
commonest and simplest adoration of the collective 
deities consists in kissing the air— a very significant 
mode of prayer. But surely the various manifesta- 
tions of the wind, so well described by Mr. Brinton 
himself, are quite sufficient by themselves to evoke 
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in the human inind and in human langnage the eon- 
cept and namc of a powerful, 3 u per human Agent. 
He dcscribcs very eloqucntly, ' the power of the winde 
on the wenther, bringing as they do the lightning and 
the Storni, the zephyr that coole the brow, and the 
tornado that levols the forest. They aummon the 
rain to fertilize the seed and refresh the sbrivelled 
leaves. They aid the hunter to stallt the game. and 
uaher in the varying seasons. In a hundred ways 
they iotimately concern his comfort and bis life, and 
it will not seem stränge, he adds himself, that they 
almost occupied the place of all other gods in the 
mind of the child of nature.' 

The Aztec prayer addressed to the Tlaloca, the goda 
of the showers, began with the following invoca- 
üon : ' Ye who dwell at the four corners of the 
earth, — at the north, at the aouth, at the east, end at 
the west.' 

The Eskimo also prayed to Sillam Innua, the 
owner of the winde, as their higheet god, and the 
abode of the Dead was callcd by tliem Milium Ai- 
pane, the house of the winds. 

Ab the rain -bringers and Hfe-givere the winds were 
naturally called the fathers of the human race, and 
Mr. Bunten haa recognised in the four brothera, who 
appear in so many traditions of America as the 
ancestors and leadera of ancient tribes, Coming from 
the four corners of the earth, the later repräsentatives 
of the four winde, the North, the South, the East, 
and the West winds. 

What he eaye of these traditions applies in so many 
words to the traditions of Aryan raees. ' äometimes,' 
he writes, ' the myth defines clearly these fahled 
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characters as the spirits of the winds ; sometiraes it 
clothes them in uncouth, grotesque metaphore ; some- 
times again it so weaves them into actual history 
that we are at a loss where to draw the line that 
divides fiction from truth ' (p. 77). 

In the mythology of Yukatan the four gods Bacab 
werc supposed to stand one at each corner of the 
world, supporting, like gigantic caryatides, the over- 
hanging finnament. When at the general deluge the 
other gods and men were swallowed by the waters, 
they alone escaped to people the earth anew. These 
four, known by the names of Kan, Muluc, Ix, and 
Cauac, represented respeetively the East, North, West, 
and South. Tho East was distinguished by yellow, 
the South by red, the West by black, the North 
by white, and these colours appear again in different 
paits of the world with the same meaning, as repre- 
senting the four quarters of the world. According to 
the Quich^s, these four beings were first created by 
Hurahin, the Heart of Heaven. If we translate the 
Heart of Heaven into the Sanskrit Dyaus, the sub- 
jective or active Heaven, or Heaven as an agent, we 
see how near he, as the father of the Maruts or storm- 
winds, comes to Hurakan, the father of the four 
winds. The description of these winds also ie some- 
times almost identical with that given of the Maruts 
by the Vedic poets. It is said that they measured 
and saw all that exists at the four corners and the 
four angles of the sky and the earth ; that they did 
not bring forth and produce when the season of har- 
vest was near, until he blew into their eyes a cloud, 
until their faces were obscured, as when one breathes 
on a m irrer. Then he gave them four wives whose 
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namea were Falling Wator, Beautiful Water, Water of 
Serpents, and Water of BirJe. 

In Aztec legende these four beings are said to have 
etnerged frora a eave ealled Pucavitampv., and this is 
said to mean, either ' the house of exiatence,' or ' the 
lociging of the Dawn.' There in the distant Eaet the 
Aztecs placed Tula, the birthplace of their race. This 
again reminds uö of Vedic inythology, and the de- 
eciiption of the four beings that carae fiotn the cave 
of the Dawn leavee little doubt ae to their similarity 
with the Vedic storm-gods, the Maruts. ' Their voices,' 
we are told, ' could ahake the eartli, and thoir hande 
heap up mountains. Like the tbuuder-god, they 
atood on the hüls and hurled their sling-stone to 
the four corners of the earth. When one was over- 
powered, he tied upward to the heaven or was turned 
into atone. It was by their aid and counsel that the 
aavages who poeaeesed the land renounced their bar- 
barous habita and commcnced to tili the soil'(L c, 
p. 83). 

Truly indeed night Mr. Brinton say that ' the 
winde producing the thunder and the changes that 
take place in the ever-shifting panorama of the sky, 
the rain-bringera, the lorde of the Beaaona,— and not 
this only, but the primary type of the soul, the life, 
the breath of man and the world, — are aecond to 
nothing in their röle in mythology.' The road froni 
the naming of the diflerent winds to the naming of 
the Storm-wind, as the father of the winds, or, again, 
to the naming of the Sky, as the father of the winde 
bö well as of the other heavenly powers, is as clearly 
traced in America as anywhere eise. The eurround- 
inga of nature have, no doubt, a conaiderable influenae 
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on the formation of storm-myths. Vc find them most 
fully developed in mountainous countrius, and the 
more the very existence of man was feit to depend on 
the beneficial or hurtful influences of the winds and 
thunderstorms, the more readily did the human mind 
arrive at the conception of a supreine beneficent or 
malignant power behind the storin-wind, Controlling 
the fates of man. 

This will explain the fact, to which I alluded in my 
first course of Gifford Lectures (p. 453), that in many 
of the American languages the saine word is used for 
storm and god 1 . In Africa also Dr. Nachtigall was 
Struck by the same fact, and he instances the Baghinni 
as having but one name for storm and God. We 
shall see that in India also the old name of the storm - 
gods, Marut, was used in the language of the Bud- 
dhists as a general name of gods (Maru). 

The Btorm-wind in Babylon. 

Let us now turn our. eyes from America to Eabylon. 
The primitive inhabitants of Babylon beheld in the 
winds powers of good and evil 2 . The good wind 
cooled the heat of summer and brought moisture to 
the parched earth. The evil wind was the tempest, 
the freezing blast of winter, and the burning sirocco 
of the desert. Their number is soraetimes given as 
four, sometiraes as seven, the seven sons or mes- 
sengers of Anu. In the battle against the dragon 
of chaos, they were the allies of Merodach, as the 
Maruts were the allies of Indra. Matu occurs fre- 

1 Bancroft, History of the Native Race$ qf North America, vol. iii« 
p 117. 

3 Sayce, Hibberi Ledurts, p. 199. 
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quently as the name of the destructive storm-wind, 
whose favour had to be eonciliated. He is called the 
lord of the mountain, and bis wife the lady of the 
> mountain (cf. Sk. Pärvati). But we also hear of 
many M&tun, the children of the soa. 

Th« atonu-wind In Isdift. 

We now return to India, where the atorms meet us 
nnder the name of the Maruts. In their purely 
physicol aspect the storms or Maruts ave repreaented 
in the Veda as powerful and destructive, but at the 
same time as bunenY.on t also, as Clearing the air, as 
bringing rain, as fertilising the ßoil, and ruin vigorat- 
ing the body. I shall quote a few passages froni the 
Rig-veda. 

They are Said to shake heaven and earth like the 
bunt of a garment. Tbey cause a long and broad un- 
ceasing rain to fall (I. 37, 11), so that the cows have 
to walk knee-deep. Mountains shake, men tremble 
(I. 38, 10), the kings of the forest, the treea, are rent 
asunder (1. 39, 5). The Maruts bring winds and light- 
ning (I. 64, 5), and they pour down rain (1. 64, 6). But 
after the stonn is over, they are pruised for bringing 
back the liglit and, like tbe dawn (II. 34, 12), driving 
away the hideous darkness (I. 86, 10). They are also 
celebrated for restoring fertility to the soil, and for 
making the autumn plentiful through their invigor- 
ating rain (I. 171, 6; II. 34. 4). Thus tbey bring, not 
only food to men, but water, medicine, and health 
(V. 53, 14; VI. 74,3), being in this respect like their 
father Kudra, who is often implored to bring medicine 
and to bestow healtb (VII, 46 ; II. 33, 13). 

In inost of the hymna of the Veda, however, the 
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Maruts, as the representatives of the storm, the 
thunderstorm and all its concomitant foatures, have 
a8sumed a very definite dramatic character. They 
appear brilliant on their cbariots (I. 37, 1), with 
spears, daggers, rings, axes, and with whips which 
they crack in the air (I. 37, 2 ; 3). They shoot arrows 
(I. 64, 10), and Hing stones (I. 172, 2). They have 
golden headbands round their heads (V. 54, 11). 
Often they are represented as musicians, as singers, 
pipers (I. 85, 10), and dancers (VIII. 20, 22), some- 
times as birds (I. 87, 2), and as wild boars with iron 
tusks (I. 88, 5). They are called the manly sons of 
Rudra (I. €4, £), and they are likewise called the 
youthful Rudras therasolves who never grow old (L 
64, 3). In some places their mother is called PW*ni 
(I. 85, 2), their father or lord Dyaus (X. 77, 2 ; VIII. 
20, 17), or Svar, sky (V. 54, 10). They are the con- 
stant companions of Indra in his fight against his 
eneinies, such as VWtra, Ahi, and other demons. 
They are even represented as themselves the con- 
querors of VWtra (VIII. 7, 23), and as the protectors 
of Indra (VII. 7, 24). But occasionally they seem 
slighted by Indra, who claims all glory for himself 
(I. 165). Dyaus also is invoked as their companion, 
as when we read, V. 58, 6, ' Let Dyaus roar down, the 
bull of the Dawn.' (See also V. 59, 8.) As Agni 
represents both light and lightning. it is but natural 
that he too should appear in their Company (V. (0, 
7). Rodasi, who is often mentioned as the friend 
or wife of all of them. seems to be intended for the 
lightning (V. 61, 12). At times they becoine so com- 
pletely personified that the poets, forgetful of their 
physical origin, actually compare them to the wind, 
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and call thein blazing with wind (väta-tvish, V. 57, 4). 
It i8 inore difficult to discuss in what sense Vishwu is 
«ometiroes mcntioned as their friend and helper (V. 
87, 4), while Soma, when joined with them, can only 
be meant as the rain of the thunderstorm (VIII, £0 3). 

Though the Maruts are alinost always invoked as 
a Company, sometimes of twenty-one. sometimes of a 
hundred and eighty, being all alike in strength, yet 
in one place the poet speaks also of one son of ßudra, 
and calls him Märuta, belonging to the Maruts (VI. 
66, 11). 

After a timc these Maruts, like Agni and other gods 
of nature, assume a strongly marked moral charactor, 
and in the end they take their place among the highest 
gods. Thus one poet (I. 38, 6) addresses them in the 
following words : ' Let not one sin after another, diffi- 
cult to be conquered, overcome us ; may it depart 
together with greed.' * Whatever fiend attacks us, 
deprive him of power and strength ' (L 39, 8). ' The 
mortal whom ye, O Maruts, protected, he surpasses 
all people in strength through your protection. He 
carries off booty ; he acquires honourable wisdom, 
and prospers' (I. 64, 13). The Maruts themselves 
are called, not only heroes, but wise poets also (V. 
52, 13). They impart not only strength to their wor- 
shippers, but even immortality (V. 55, 4). Some of 
the qualities which seem to us peculiar to the highest 
deities only, such as the pnnishing of sin, and 
likewise the forgiving of sin, where there is hearty 
repentance, are in the end ascribed to the Maruts 
also. Their peculiar physical nature disappears moro 
and more, and they are implored almost in the same 
words as Varuna and the Ädityas (X. 77 > 8). Thus 
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one poet says : ' May your bright thunderbolt be 
far from us, O Maruts, whatever sin we may have 
committed against you, men as we are, O worshipful, 
let us not fall under its power, let your best favour 
rest on us ' (VII. 57, 4). 

The Harns of the Bnddhiata. 

In Pali, Maru is used in the general sense of deva, 
though deva-hood is no longer a very exalted position 
in the eyes of the Buddhists. 

Rudra, the Pather of the Marot». 

But though we can watch this gradual transition 
from the Maruts as the storms, to the Maruts as 
sub-natural agents. as dramatic heroes, and lastly as 
supreme gods, the fact of their being a Company or a 
host could not but lead to the supposition of a lord or 
father of the Maruts, generally called Rudra. We 
saw the same in America, where the four winds wero 
represented by Hurakan, the most powerful wind. 
And as in the Veda Dyaus, the bright sky, is some- 
tiines conceived as the father of the winds, we find in 
America also that the lord of the winds, the prince of 
the powers of the air, whose voice is the thunder, and 
whose weapon the lightning, is Mirhabo, the Great 
Light, the Spirit of Light, of the Dawn. or the East, 
literally, asBrinton has shown 1 , the Great White One. 

The Btorm-wind in Germany. 

Another country where the god of the storm-wind 
was raised in the end to the rauk of a supreme deity 

1 Brinton, Myths ofthe New World, p. 166. 
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was Germany, or whatever may have been the last 
home of the united German family. It has been 
shown that the Teutonic tribes possessed originally a 
deity corresponding very nearly in name and character 
to the Vedic Dyaus.. the Greek Zeus, and the Latin 
Ju-piter. This was Tiu, a nauie preserved in Anglo- 
Saxon, tiwes-dceg, our Tuesday, the dies Jovis. The 
same name occurs in the Edda as T$r, in Old High- 
German as ZLo. But in the saine way as in the Veda 
the ancient god Dyaus was driven back, and at last 
superseded by Indra, the god of the thunderstorm, 
we find that in Germany also the common Aryan 
god of the sky had to make room for Odin or Wodan, 
originally a representative of storm and thunder. 
The gods of storm and thunder were generally 
represented as fighting gods, as brave warriors, and, 
in the end, as conquerors ; and with warlike nations, 
like the Germans, such gods would naturally become 
very populär, more populär even than the god of light, 
who was supposed to live enthroned in silent majesty 
above the dorne of heaven, the one-eyed seer, the 
husband of the earth, the All-father, as he was called 
in Germany also. 

Odin, Waotan. 

According to a view which was very prevalent in 
former days, and which even now counts some very 
distinguished scholars amongst its adherents, Odin 
was originally a man, the founder of the ancient 
Northern and Teutonic religion, who was afterwards 
worshipped as the supreme god, the fountain-head of 
wisdom, the founder of culture, the inventor of writing 
and poetry, the progenitor of kings, the lord of battle 

(2 Y 
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| and victory, so that his name and that of Alfö&r, 
All-father, were blended together 1 . 

Those who take this view derive Odins name not 
unnaturally from an old word, akin to the Latin vätett 2 , 
a prophetic singer or bard, and compare with it the 
O. N. (56?*, Inspiration. Eut they have never shown 
Jiow vtites in Latin could become ödinn in Old Norse, 
and Wuotan in Old High-Gerraan 3 . 

Grimm, in his Deutsche Mythologie, did not look 
upon this view of Odin as any longer requiring even 
a refutation. He treated the name of Wuotan and 
Odin as from the beginning a name of a superhuman 
being. He derived the O. H. G. Wuotan, the Lom- 
bardian WoiUm or GuSdan, the Old Saxon Wuodan 
and Wfidan (Westphalian Guddan and G-udan), the 
A. S. Wöden. Fiisian Weda, the Old Norse ödinn, 
from the O. H. G. verb uatan, wuot, O. N. vada, 6#, 
meaning to move along quick ly, then to be furious, a 
transition of meaning which is likewise found in Lat. 
vehi and vehemens, peto and impetus. This root 

1 Cleasby and Vigfusson, Tcelandic Didionary, s.v. 

* Corpus Potticum liorcale, Vigfusson and Powell, vol. i. p. civ. The 
etymology of Latin väies is as yet unknown. The root rat in api-rat 
is very obscure. It oecurs fotir times only in tho Veda, and seems 
to mo to mean no niore than to go near, to obtain, in the causative 
to invite or to welcome. How from rätes wo could possibly arrive at 
Ödinn and Wuotan has never been explained. Wilhelm, De verbis de- 
nominaiitis, p. 14. See note to Rv. I. lt>5, 13. 

s Verner's Law is extremoly useful to account for exceptions to 
Grimm's Law, and in the truo sense of the old saying, exceptio probat 
regulain. But Verner's Law must not be used as a mere excuse. lf 
we could provo that the accent in räU's was originally on the last 
syllablo, we might accept Low (Norman d, though hardly the High 
Gernian t. But to invert this reasoning, and to postulate the accent 
on the final syllable of vdtes, because we wish that it should cor- 
respond to Ödinn and Wuotan, is a very dangerous proeeeding. It is 
equally dangerous to speak of a root rat in tho sense of to know. It 
is not used in that meaning either in the Veda or in the Aveata. 
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wutan, however, cannot be connected with Latin 
vddere, unless we take the Latin d as the representa- 
tive of an original media aspirata. Froui this wutan 
Grimm derives the Substantive wuot, wrath, fury, Övjioy, 
and the O. N. udv, inind, poetry, song ; A. S. wod, voice, 
ßong. 

As t he supreine g od of the Teutonic nations, 
Wuotan's character is summed up by Grimm in the 
following words l : ' He is^^e^aJl^por^ding^creativg^ 
and format ive power T who bestows shapo and beauty 
on man and all things, froin whom proceeds the gift 
of song and the management of war and victory, on 
whom at the same time depends the fertih'ty of the I 
Boil, nay w r ishing, and all the high est gifts and j 
blessings.' 

In the populär legends, however, what may be 
called his etymological character is still far more 
clearly perceptible. Wuotan is there the furious god, 
the god of war and victory, armed with his spear 
(Güngnir), and followed by two wolves (Geri and 
Fleki), two ravens (Huginn and Mwninn). He also 
sends the storm, rides on the gale, has his waggon or 
wain, and his horse. In the Old Norse legends he is 
an old man with a broad hat and a wide mantle, 
heklu~7iia2r, a hooded man, and as such he appears 
in the German Hakvlbercnd, the leader of the wild 
host, whose memory lives on even now in John 
Harkleb ir nie 8 house, though he is na doubt quite 
unconnected with Ifakleberg, i.e. Mount Hecla 2 . 

This root, in High German watan, would presuppose 

1 Trjuialation of Grimim's Gtrtnan Mythology, by Stallybrass, vol. i. 
p. 13-2. 

a Whv Mercury was identifled with Wuotan, see M. M., Seleded Essay§, 
i. 40« ; ü. 210 ; Grimm'» Deutsche MyiluAogic, pp. 137-148. 

y 2 
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a low German d, and a classical dh. As h in 
Sanskrit is a neutral exponent of gh, dh, bh. we should 
have to postulate an original vadh, for vah (part. 
vo(/Aa, for vah-ta). In vehemens also we see traces 
of the same transition of meaning as in wuot, fury. 

Grohmann proposed to identify Wtiotan with the 
Vedic Väta, wind, and at first sight that etymology 
is very tenipting. But väta is known to have the 
aceent on the first syllable, and ought therefore to 
ßhow th in Low, d in High German. 

Süll, Grohmann was right in making Wuotan the 
god of wind and weather, only that bis etymon seems 
to me to lie not so much in the wind, as in the 
weather. Weather, before it took its general mean- 
ing meant stormy weather. This is still very clear 
in the German, Wetter- leuchten (vrter-lelch, cf. rik- 
van), Donner-ivetter, Wind und Wetter, Univetter, 
Wetterst/dag, &c, and even in the Euglish weather- 
beaten. It is the O. H. G. wetar, A. S. weder, O. N. vetr. 
The th in Modern English weather is dialectic. The 
same word exists in the Veda, namely, as vädhas and 
vddhar (Delbrück, in K. Z. xvi. 266); but it there 
means the actual thunderbolt of Indra and of his 
enemies, and also weapon in general. From the same 
root we have vadhä striker and weapon ; vadhatra, 
weapon; vadhasnä, Indra's thunderbolt. In Greek thia 
root has been preserved in <o0*uo, in <v-Q<ri-yß<av, earih- 
striker, &c. (see Curtius, s. v.). From this root, and 
from no other, is derived Wuotan, lilerally the striker 
with the thunderbolt, the weather god, the storm- god l . 

1 Thoro is another word in Old Norse, 6 fr ; and as Freyja is called 
oth mty (Od'8 maid , this can only be another nanu» for ödinn { Volusp. 
87, Curp. Poet. Bor., vol. ii. p. 624 ; Hyndla's Lay, ibid.. vol. ii. p. 517). 
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If then the name of Wuotun meant originally the 
weather-god, the Widder of the thundcrbolt. we irmst 
begin with that concept, and slowly trace the transi- 
tion from the furious huntsman to Odin, the AI1- 
father, the soleran and majestic deity, just as we saw 1 
Uvriihm, the lord of the winds, assume the supremacy 
over all other gods among ccrtain American tribos, 
and as in Indiawecould watch the Maruts beciming 
changed into purely moial tiivinities, presided over by 
lludra oi Dyaus, as sovcieign gods. 

«he ülxid Cliaraote* of AnoUnt Ooda. 

Besides the lesson which we have thuB learnt from 
a compaiative study of Ameiican, Babylonian, Indian, 
and TVntonic mythologius, au to the possible develop- 
ment of the highest concept of divinity out of the 
simplest phenomena of nature, there is another lesson 
which was iroprcssod upun us when studying the 
history of Agni, and which is even more strongly 
inculeated by tbe history of the storm-gods. The 
aneient gods were not rcstricted to one character. 
Agni, for instance, was, no doubt, the fire on the 
hearth, but any poet might speak of him as born in 
the sky, as lightning, as rising, as the eun in the 
morning, and setting in the evening, as generated by 

'Odhin, welcher mit dem Blitzdorn die Sonnenjungfrau verzaubert, 
int nicht liluss typixcli der in VV«tkcninn.atel und Nebelkappe ver- 
httllt auftretende tlewitturgeist, der als solcher auch den Beinamen 
Drrjisrarjir. d. h. b tlmliter .jtieiens, '■ der mit dem Blitzspeer TCdtende" 
führt, und So auch geradezu lum Todesgott wird, sondern apeciell 
auch noch in analogem Sinn der dominus tarrarum et specn-omm, als 
welchen ihn der nordische Beinmno DrauyadrvIHn vor allem kenn- 
winliinit, welcher ihn so recht eigentlich in der Gewitternacht a 
der Spitze alles Spukes auftreten Hast.' Schwartz, I 
roüaglaubt, 18b6, p. 1Ö3. 
' tttferd Ltdioes, vol. i. p. 4NJ. 
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the fire-sticks, nay, as identical with the warmth and 
life of the vegetable and animal world. In like 
manner, the father of the Maruts is not only a 
meteoric deity, sending his arrows from the clouds, 
he is also a celestial deity, he is, in fact, one side of 
that power of light and life which is recognised in the 
sky, and called Dyaus. and recognised in the sun, and 
called S var. We distinguish between the sky, and the 
sun. and the morning, and the thunderstorm, and so, 
no doubt, did the aneient poets of the Veda. But 
they also recognised a common element, or, if you 
like, a common agent bchind all these phenomena of 
nature, and they had no difficulty in ascribing the 
same deeds to Agni, Dyaus, Svar or Surya, the Maruts, 
and the Kudras. Thus it happens that in later phases 
of mythology one god who has assumed a definite 
personality may nevertheless display some solar or 
celestial or meteoric characteristics which cling to 
him from an earlier stage of his existence. Apollo, as 
we know him in Homer, is not the sun, but he has 
retained some solar qualities. Athene is not the dawn, 
but she has not lost all matutinal features. Zeus 
certainly is not simply the sky, and yet his character 
would be unintelligible unless we could trace him 
back to the Vedic Dyaus, the sky. 

The Theoffonic Development. 

I hope it w T ill not be supposed that, because in this 
course of lectures I have given such promincnce to 
the fire and the storm-wind as powerful stimulants 
in the religious life of mankind, my conviction has 
been changed that it was the sky and the sun who 
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gayc frpm the firstthe JÄOat-powerful imgulee to the 
growth nf mvtl»)I "gi' , Bl nnH "t)jj;'.';".g_i^y My only 
rcason for passing these two theogonic proceseos over 
at present was that they have bcen moat fully analysed 
liefore by myaelf and by othera, and that I tbought I 
might without presumption refer my hearers bere to 
wluit I have written on this subject in my Lecturea 
on the Scionco of Language, and in my Hibbert 
Lecturea on the Origin and Growth of Religion witb 
special reference to India. What has bcen callcd 
the Religion of Dyaua and the Solar Myth may be 
reckoned among the best secured gains of modern 
scholarship. MHpijircrai m fxaAAov f} pifjij-'rnu. The 
only ncw light which has been tbrown on these 
theogonic processes is that we understand now how 
what were considered hitlicrto as mere facta are in 
reality the neceasary resulta of our mental Constitution- 
We know now that. like the nre and the storm wind, 
tlie sky and the sun also could only be named by 
namea expressive of ngency. Whether we call this 
a neeeasity of language or thought, it is, aa we aaw, 
a necesaity from which we cannot eacape. At first 
these celestial, solar, igneous or meteoric agents, 
baving becorae the objeets of early thought, were 
described aecording to their manifold man i festat ions, 
parbicularly auch as influenced the life and ibe acta of 
man. After a time, however, these various manifea- 
tationa were recognised as external only, and the agent, 
being more and more diveated of these external veila, 
was slowly recognised as something eise, aomething by 
itself, aomething beyond tbe finite knowledge of man, 
and in the end as aomething sub-natural, supernatural, 
and infinite. This led naturally to tbe two phasea of 
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Henotheism and Polytheism,and by a still more power- 
ful abstraction. to Monotheism, that is, the recognition 
of one agent, one author, one father, one God, hidden 
behind the magic veil of nature, but revealed by an 
irresistible necessity which postulates something in- 
finite and divine in the agents of the objeetive world, 
because it has discovered something infinite and 
divine in the subjective world, 'in the agent within, 
or in the seif. 

We may thus discover in all the errors of mythology, 
and in what we call the false or pagan religions of the 
world, a progress towards truth, a yearning after some- 
thing more than finite, a growing recognition of the 
Infinite, throwing ofFsome of its veils before our eyes, 
and from Century to Century revealing it«elf to us more 
and more in its own purity and holiness. And thus 
the two concepts, that of evolution and that of reve- 
lation, which seem at first so diflerent, become one in 
the end. If there is a purpose running through the 
ages, if nature is not blind, if there are agents, recog- 
nised at last as the agents of one Will, behind the 
w T hole phenomenal world, then the evolution of man's 
belief in that Supreme Will is itself the truest revelation 
of that Supreme Will, and must remain the adamantine 
foundation on which all religion resU, whether we 
call it natural or supernatural. 



LECTURE XIV. 

WH AT D0EB IT LEAD TO? 
▼«In« of Historie«! Studles. 

IHAVE finished my survey of Physical Religion, 
and I feel that I ought not to shrink in my last 
lecture to-day from answering a quostion that has 
often been asked, namely, What does it all lead to? 

You know that Lord Giffords idea of founding lcc- 
tureships on Natural Religion in the four Universities 
of Scotland has been criticised from different quarters, 
and that the lecturers also, who have endeavoured to 
the best of their powers to carry out the noble plan 
of the founder, have not escaped the strictures of 
unfriendly crities. 

What can it all lead to ? What can be the use of 
lectures on the origin and the history of the ancient 
or so-called natural religiuns of mankind? has been 
the outcry of many writers, both in religious and 
anti-religious papers and proposals have not been 
wanting as to how this munificent benefaction might 
be employed for other and more useful purposes. 

Our schools and universities have long been told 
that much of what they are teaching is useless in 
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the battle of lifo. Greek and Latin are called dead 
languages. Ancient history is conderaned as a medley of 
legcndary traditions and of one-sided partisan views, 
while our newspapers are said to contain more wisdom 
than the whole of Thucydides ; nay, as has lately beeil 
calculated, inore words also — which is quite possible. 
As to philosophy, it is looked upon as obsolete, nay, 
even as mischievous, and the athletics of the cricket- 
field are praised as far more erficacious in forming 
manly and practieal characters than the intellectual 
gymnastics of Logic and Metaphvsics. 

While every ettbrt is being made to sweep away 
all ancient lumber and classical rubbish, we call 
hardly be surprised that an atterapt to introduce 
into our universities a new study, the study of dead 
religions, should have met with anytfiing but a friendly 
welcome on the part of educational refcrmers. 

80 far as these attacks are directed against all 
scientific studies which cannot at ortce show what 
they lead to, or produce useful and marketable results, 
no defence seenis to me necessary. We surely know 
by this time how often in the history of the vrorld the 
labours of the patient Ftudent, jeered at by his con- 
temporaries as mere waste of time and money and 
brains. have in the end given to the world some of its 
most valued possessions. Faraday died a poor man, 
but the world has grown richer and brighter by his 
labours. Copernicus, while he was quiotly observing, 
measuring. and calculating, — looked upon as a stränge 
and even as a dangerous man by his fellow-canons at 
Frauenburg — never asked what all his work would 
lead to. Like every true student, he was simply in 
love with truth. And yet there has searcely ever been 
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a greater revolution achieved in the world of thought, 
or a more important advance made in our knowledge 
of the universe, nay, in our knowledge of oursclves, 
than by that solitary philosopher in the North of 
Germany, when he proved that we and our globe did 
not form, as was fondly supposed, the centre of the 
universe, but had to take the place assigned to us by 
the side of other planets, all moving at a greater or 
smaller distance around one central sun. 

The only question which deserves to be considered 
is, whether a study of Natural Religion is ever likely 
to produce a siinilar revolution in our world of 
thought, is ever likely to lead to a similar advance 
in our knowledge of the universe, nay, in our know- 
ledge of ourselves, is ever likely to teach us that our 
own religion also, however perfect, is but one out of 
many religions, all moving, at a greater or smaller 
distance, around one central truth. 

We are asked, What can a study of the old and 
dead religions of the world teach us who are in pos- 
session of a new and living religion t What can we 
learn from Natural Religion, who pride ouiselves on 
the possession of a Supernatural Religion ? 

X*ssoxui of Natural BeUglon. 

What can a study of Natural Religion teach us? 
Why, it teaches us that religion is natural, is real, 
is inevitable, is universal. Is that nothing? Is it 
not hing to know that there is a solid rock on which 
all religion, call it natural or supernatural, is founded? 
Is it nothing to learn from the annals of history that 
'God has not left Himself without witness, in that 
He did good, and gave us rain from heaven, and 
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fruitful seasons, Alling our hearts, and the hearts of 
the whole human race, with food and gladness?' 

If you examine the attacks that have been made 
on religion, which have proved the niore dangerous — 
those on Natural or those on Supernatural Religion ? 

Christianity, to which alone, at least among our- 
selves, the name of a Supernatural Religion would be 
conceded, has been surrounded during the nineteen 
centuries of its existence with many ecclesiastical 
outworks. Some of these outworks ought probably 
never to have been erected. But when they were 
attacked and had to be surrendered, Christianity 
itself has remained unaffected, nay, it has been 
strengthened rather than weakened by their sur- 
render. The Reformation swept away a good many 
of these ecclesiastical fences and intrenchments, and 
the spirit of the Reformation, dargerous as it was 
supposed to be at the time to the most vital interests 
of Christianity, has never been at rest again, and 
will never be at rest. Under the name of Biblical 
Criticism the same reform ing spirit is at work in our 
own days, and whatever may be thought of it in other 
countries, in the country of Knox, in the ancient home 
of free thought and free speech, that reforming spirit 
w r ill never be stifled, however dangerous it may seem 
at times even in the eyes of old and honest reformers. 
There can be no doubt that free inquiry has swept 
away, and will sweep away, many things which have 
been highly valued. nay, which were considered tssen- 
tial by many honest and pious mincls. And yet who 
will say that true Christianity, Christianity which is 
known by its fruits, is less vigorous now than it has 
ever been before ? There have been dissensions in the 
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Christian Church from the time of the Apostles to our 
own times. We have passed through them ourselves, 
we are passing through them even now. But in spite 
of all the hard and harsh and unchristian language 
that has been used in these controversies, who would 
doubt now, after their lives and their deepest con- 
victions have been laid open before the world, that 
Kingsley was as deeply religious a man as Newman, 
that Stanley served his Church as faithfully as Pusey, 
and that Dr. Martineau, the Unitarian, deserves the 
name of a Christian as much as Dr. Liddon ? 

But now let us look at the attacks which have of 
late been directed against Natural Religion — against 
a belief in anything beyond what is suppli«! by the 
senses, against a conception of anything infinite or 
divine, against a trust in any government of the world, 
against the admission of any disünction between good 
and evil, against the very possibility of an eternal 
life — what would remain, I do not say of Christianity, 
or even of Judaism, Mohammedanism, Buddhism, or 
Brahmanism, but of anything worth the name of 
religion, if these attacks could not be repelled ? 

And yet we are asked, What can a study of Natural 
Religion teach us? 

And when we have shown that Natural Religion is 
the only impregnable safeguard against atheism, we 
are told that unaided reason can not lead to a belief in 
G< d. This is an orthodoxy whieh may become the 
inost dangerous of all heresies. Cardinal Newman 
was not a man who trusted in reason rather than in 
authorily. And yet what does he say of Natural 
Religion { ' I have no intention at all/ he writes in 
his Apuloc/ia, p. 243, * of denying, that truth is the real 
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object of our reason, and that, if it does not attain to 
truth, either the premiss or the process is at fault; 
but I am not speaking here of right reason, but of 
reason aß it acts in fact and concretely in fallen man. 
I know that even unaided reason, when correctly 
exercised, leads to a belief in God, in the immortality 
of the soul, and in future retribution ; but I am 
considering the faculty of reason actually and his- 
toricaljy; and in this point of view, I do not think 
I am wrong in saying that its tendency is towards 
a simple unbelief in matters of religion.' 

I <nve the Cardinal's words with all his restrictions. 
I am not concerned with the question whether his- 
torically the tendency of rcascn has been everywhere 
towards unbelief. ex cept in the Roman CatholicChurch. 
I only lay stress on his admission, an admission in 
which he feit hi m seif supported by the highest autho- 
rities of the early Chureh, that ; unaided reason, when 
correctly exercised, can lead to a belief in God, in the 
immortality of the soul, and in future retribution.' 

In my present course of Lectures I have had to 
contine myself to vne branch of Natural Religion 
only, to what I call Physical, as distirguished from 
Anthropological and Psychological Religion. Leaving 
cut of consideration, therefore, the two great problems, 
that of the immortality of the soul, and that of man s 
truo rclation to God, which forin the subject of An- 
thropological and Psychological Religion, I may now 
Bum up in a few words what a study of Physical 
Religion can teach us, and, I may hope, has taught ua. 
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Th» Äffest» in aTata». 



A study of the ancient religions of the world, and 
more particularly of the earliest rcligion of India, 
teaches us, first of all, that inany things in nature 
whieh we are now inclined to treat as quite natural, 
as a matter of ccurno. appeared to the injuria of the 
earlicet obaervers in a uineh truer light, as by no 
mea.ua natural, as by no means a matter of course, 
but on tho contrary. as terrific, as astounding. as truly 
iniiaculouB, as su per natural. It was in these very phe- 
noineua of nature, the sky, the sun, the firo, and the 
orm wind, which to us seem so natural, so ordinary, 
so baekneyed, that man pereeived for the tirst time 
souiething that starlled him out of his animal torpor, 
tliat made him ask, What is it? Whatdoesitall mean? 
Whenco docs it all coine ? — that forced him, whetber he 
liked it or not, to look behind the drama of nature for 
actoi-s or agenta, different from inerely human agents, 
agenta whoin in his language and thougbt he called 
superhuman, and, in the end, divine. 

We must not imagine that these early observers and 
namerB of nature did not distinguisb between tbcae 
phenoinena, as mere phenomena, and the agents pos- 
tulated by tbeir very language. The namea given to 
these phenomena, were in renlity the names of noou- 
vtena, of unseen powors. Zeus, and Jupiter, and 
Dyaush pitä in Sanskrit were not meant for the dead 
sky; they were naines at all events in the hegtnning, 
of an agciit within or bcliind or beyond the uky. They 
were mabeuline namea, not Deuters. 'J'hey represent, 
as I tried to show, the tirst attempt at graap'mg that 
Infinite which underlics all cur finite pereeptions, 
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and at naming the Supernatural, as manifested in the 
Natural. They are the first steps which led in the 
end to a faith in God, as revealed in Nature. 

What I chiefly wished to establish by means of the 
evidence so unexpectedly supplied to us in the hymns 
of the Rig-veda was the siinplicity and almost ne- 
cessity of Physical Religion, or of the discovery of 
God in nature. Given man, such as he is, not, of 
course, as a tabula rasa, but as endowed with reason 
and language, and armed with the so-called categories 
of the understandiüg ; and given nature, such as it is, 
not as a chaos, but as a text that can be construed, 
what we call Physical Religion, a naming of and 
believing in Agents behind the great drama of nature, 
was inevitable, and, being inevitable, was, for the time 
being, true. 

One Agent in Vatore. 

But it was true as a first step only in an unbroken 
chain of intellectual evolution, for it was soon recog- 
nised that these various agents wero really doing one 
and the same work, whether their presence was per- 
ceived in the sky, or in the sun, or in the fire, or in the 
storm-wind. Hence the various names of these agents, 
the D e v as or the Eright ones, as they were called, were 
recognised after a time by the more thoughtful poets, as 
names of one all-powerful Agent, no longer a mere 
Deva by the side of other Devas. but the Lord, the 
I.ord of all created things, hence called Pra^apati, 
the universal Will, hence called Brahma, and, in 
the end, the eternal Seif of the objective world, as 
recognised by the Seif of the subjective world, the 
Atman of the Vedänta philosophy. 
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We also examined the different epithets that were 
assigned to the Devas, and to Him who was recognised 
in the end ae above all Devas, and we found that they 
closely corresponded to the attributes of God in our 
own religion. If there are any other divine attributes, 
supposed to be beyond the reach of natural religion, 
all we can say is that they should be pointod out, so 
that we inay detennino, once for all, whether they 
con or whether they cannot be matched even in so 
primitive a religion as that of the Veda. 

Il* t.hcn so much of our religious knowledge, and 
more particularly our coneept of God as the all- 
powerful Agent in nature, which was bclieved to be 
beyond the rcach of the unassisted human intelleet, 
or supernatural in its origin, has been proved to 
be perfcctly natural, nay inevitable, have we lost 
anything? 

Cn-Ying for tB» Bupnnutuxal. 

I see nothing that has been lost, and I aoo much 
that has been gained. Likc the Copernican dis- 
covery, this diseovery also will teach us both humility 
and gratitude, huinility on learning that other people 
also were not left in utter darkness as to what lies 
beyond this finite world, gratitude for that we have 
been spared many of the struggleB through which 
other people had to paes in their search after God. 

Unfcrtunately. it is still with many of us, as it was 
with the Jewa of old. They were always hankering 
for something exclusive and exceptional, for some- 
thing supernatural and miraculous. They ahme, they 
thought. were the ebosen people of God. They would 
not believe, unless they saw signs and wonders, 
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designed for their special benefit, while they remained 
blind to the true signs and wonders that appealed to 
them on every side. 

And yet the founders of the three greatest religions 
of the world, however much they may differ on other 
points, are unanimous on one point, namely in their 
condemnation of this hankering after the miraculous, 
and after the supernatural, falsely so called. 

KiraolM oondemned hj Mohammad. 

Orthodox Mohammedans delight in relating the 
miracles wrought by Mohammed. But what does 
Mohammed say himself in the Koran ? He expresses 
the strongest contempt of miracles, in the usual senso 
of that word, and he appeals to the true miracles» the 
great works of Allah in nature. And what are these 
great works of Allah, these true miracles of nature ? 
4 The rising and setting of the sun/ he says. ' the rain 
that fructities the earth, Hnd the plante that grow, we 
know not how.' You see. the very phenomena of nature 
in which the Vedic poets discovered the presence of 
divine agents are what Mohammed calls the great 
works of Allah. After that, Mohammed continues : 
' J cannot show you signs and iniracles, except what 
you see every day and every night. Signs are with 
God V Here you see the true religions view of the 
world, whieh perceives the Supernatural in all things 
natural, and does not bargain for special miracles 
before it wül believe. 

1 See Lano Poole. The freches of Moharm\-:d, p. 64 : * Nothing hin- 
dernd nur s»ending thee with signs but that the people of yore 
called them lies.' • Verily in the alternatons of the right and the 
day, and in all that God created in the he;, vens and the earth, are 
signs t<» a God-fearing f«»lk,' p. *?8. 
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No religion, aa handed down to ua, is so füll of 
miracles as Buddhisin. The Brähinans also, the pre- 
decessora of tho Buddhists, were stauneh believera 
in every kind of miracle. When Buddhisin became 
a rival faith in India the Brähmana twitted the 
Buddhists with not being able to per form such miracles 
as they perfonned, and still profess to perform. But 
what did Buddha say to bis ditsciples, when they asked 
bis permission to perform such miracles, aa making 
seeds to sprout, healing diseases, sitting in the air, or 
asccnding to the clouds? At one tiine he does not 
Beem to qucstion the possibility of acquiring super- 
natural powcrs (iddhi), but he says that the only way 
to them lies tbrough the eightfold noble patb,aa it were, 
through mucb ptayer and fasting. At other times he 
forbids his disciples to do anything of the kind, but 
be allows them instead to perform one miracle, which 
may be called the greatest mural miracle. ' Hide your 
good deeds,' he says, 'and confess before the world 
the sins you ha ve committed.' That was in Buddha's 
eyes the only miracle which hia disciples might aafely 
be allovcd to perform ; every thing eise he left to the 
Brähmans, who might perform aigns and wonders to 
please and to deeeive the multitude. 

XKlrulu eondamn»d by abriet. 
And what did the founder of Christianity aay, when 
asked to perform miracles, in the sense ascribed to 
that word by the multitude ? 'An evil and adultcroue 
generation, 1 he Baid, ' aeeketh after a sign.' And again, 
1 Except ye see signs and wonders ye will not believe.' 
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Such uiterances froin the founders of the three 
great religions should at all cvents make us pause 
and reflect what the true meaning of a miracle was in 
the beginn ing. It was not the supernatural forced 
and foisted into the natural; it was the natural 
perceived as the supernatural ; it was the reading of 
a new and deeper meaning both in the workings of 
nature and in the acta of inspired men ; it was the 
recognition of the Di v ine, refiected in the light of 
common day. 

A French philosopher and poet, Amiel, has truly 
said : ' A miracle depends for its existence far more 
on the subject who sees, tlian on the object that is 
seen. A miracle is a perception of the soul, the vision 
of the divine behind nature. There is no miraclo for 
the indifferent. Religious souls only are capable of 
recomiisin^ the finger of God in certain events.' 

And even Cardinal Newman adinits that we might 
be satisfied with the populär view of a miracle, *as an 
event which iinpresses lipon the mind the immediate 
presence of the Moral Governor of the world ' (Apo- 
logia, p. 305). Is it not clear then that in the eyes of 
those who believe in the omnipresence of the Moral 
Governor of the world, miracles, in the ordinary sense 
of the word, have become impossible, and that to them 
either every event is miraculous or no event can 
claim that name. Before the great miracle of the 
manifestation of God in nature, all other miracles 
vanish. There is but one eternal miracle, the reve- 
lation of the Infinite in the finito. 
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Cha Bnpnutnnl &* Vatural. 

But while on one side a study of Natural Religion 
teaches us that inucli of what we are inclined to class 
as natural, to accept aa a matter of course, nay to pasa 
hy aa unmeaning, is in re. lity füll of ineaning. is lull 
of God, is, in fact. truly mitaculous it also opens out 
eyes to another fact, naincly that uiany things which 
we are inclined to das» as supernatural, are in reality 
perfectly natural, perfcctly intelligible, nay ine vi table, 
in the growth of every religion. 

Thus it has been the chief object of my lectures to 
show that the concept of God ai-ises by necessity in 
the human wind, and is not as so many theologians 
will have it, tbc , result of one special disclosure, 
granted to Jcws and Christians only. It seems to 
me impossible to resiut this conviction, when a com- 
parative study of the great religions of the world 
showB us that the highest attributos which we claim 
for the Deity are likewise ascribed to it by the Sacred 
Books of other religions. 

This is either et fact or no fact, and, if it is a fact, 
no conscientious scholar would in our days try to 
explain it away by saying that the poets of the Veda, 
for instance, had borrowed their concept of God and 
His esseiitial attributos f'rom the Jcws. 

I have never been able to widerstand the object of 
these futile endeavours. Do we lose anything, if we ■ 
tiud that what we hold to be the most valuable truth 
is shared in and supported by millions of human 
beingsl Ancient philosophers were most anxious to 
support their owd belief in God by the unanimous 
teatimony of mankind. They made the greatest 
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efForts to prove that there was no race so degraded 
and barbarous as to be without a belief in something 
Divine. Soine modern theologians, on the contrary, 
seein to grudge to all religions but their own the 
credit of having a pure and true, nay any concept of 
God at all, quite ibrgetful of the fact that a truth 
does not cease to be a truth because it is accepted 
universally. I know no heresy more dangerous to 
true religion than this denial that a true coneept of 
God is within the reach of every human being, is, in 
fact, the common inheritance of mankind, however 
fearfully it may have been misused and profaned by 
Christian and non-Christian nations. 

Common elemcnt» of all Religion«. Tne Ten 

CommandmenU. 

And this universal consensus is not restricted to 
the concept of God only. Many of the moral com- 
mandments, which we are accustomed to consider as 
communicated to mankind by a special revelation, 
such as the Ten Commandntents, for instance, occur, 
somethnes in almost the saine words, in the Sacred 
Books of other religions also. Instead of being 
surprised, or, what is still worse, being disappointed 
by that discovery, would it not be perfectly awful if 
it were otherwise ? Or can anybody really persuade 
himself that what we caD the heathen-world had to 
wait and borrow from the Jews such commandments 
as ' Thou shalt not stcal,' ' Thou shalt not kill/ ' Thou 
shalt not bear false witness ' ? 

When people are told that the Buddhists have their 
Ten Commandments, the Daaasila, they are startled 
at once by the number ten. But we shall see that 
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this number ten is a mere accident. The next step 
is to suppose that these Ten Commandments must 
have been borrowed from tho Jews by sorne unknown 
subterraneous Channel, or, as sorae will have it, that 
they constitute a fragment of that primeval revelation 
which, we are assured, was given once and once only 
to the human race, but preserved in its entirety and 
purity by the Jews alone. All these are utterly 
futile defences, thrown up to guard against purely 
imaginary dangers. 

We have only to look at the so-called Ten Com- 
mandinents of the Buddhists to see that they could 
not possibly have been borrowed from the Biblo. 
They are divided into three classes ; five for the 
laity at large, three more for what we should call 
religious people, and two more for the priests. Every 
man who calls himself a follower of Euddha must 
vow — 

1. Not to defctroy life. 

2. Not to ßteal. 

3. To abstain from all unchastity. 

4. Not to lie, deeeive, or bear false witness. 

5. To abstain from intoxicating drinks. 

A layinan of higher aspirations must promise in 
addition — 

6. Not to eat food at unseasonable times, that is, 
after the mid-day meal. 

7. Not to dance, not to sing light songB ; in fact, 
to avoid worldly dissipation. 

8. Not to wear any kind of Ornament, not to use 
any scents or perfumes ; in short, to avoid whatever 
tends to vanity. 

The priest, or as it would be more correct to render 
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Bhikshu, the friar or mendicant, has to oboy two more 
commandments, viz. — 

P. To sleep on a hard and low couch. 

10. To live in voluntary poverty. 

You see at once how impossible it would be to 
suppose that the Buddhists had borrowed these ten 
commandments from the Ten Cominandments of the 
Old Testament. The most essen tial commandments, 
no doubt, are there : ' Thou shalt do no minder,' 
'Thou shalt not commit adultery,' 'Thou shalt not 
steal/ ' Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbour,' and possibly, ' Thou shalt not covet.' But 
does any student of the history of civilised or un- 
civilised nations really suppose that these command- 
ments required what is called a special revelation, and 
that they were not engraved on the tablets of the 
human heart, before they had been engraved on the 
tablets of stone on Mount Horeb ? 

And how could we account for the absence of the 
other commandments, some of them the most charac- 
teristic of the Decalogue? The fifth commandment, 
1 Honour thy father and mother,' is one that is often 
inculcated by Fuddha in his numerous sermons, yet 
it finds no place" in the DaaaMla of the Buddhists ; 
while another religion, that of Confucius in China, 
may be said to be mainly founded on ihat command- 
ment, on what he calls filial piety, the honour paid by 
children to their fathers and mothers. 

In the Vedic literature we find nothing correspond- 
ing to the ten commandments. Nevertheless, aU 
the essential commandments were known to the 
ancient Hindus quite as much as to the Jews and the 
Buddhists. Five of them are often comprehended 
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undcr the name of * the summary of Manu's laws for 
the four castes.' These are (Manu X. 63) — 

1. Abstention from injuiing. 

2. Veracity. 

3. Abstention froin unlawfully appropriating. 

4. Purity. 

5. Control of the organs of sense. 

Here the first commandment corresponds to the 
sixth in the Decalogue, and to the general command- 
ment of ah im sä, not inj u ring, among the Buddhists. 
The second corresponds to the ninth of the Decalogue, 
the third to the eighth, the fifth to the seventh, while 
the fourth, which enjoins purity, cannot be matched 
in the Decalogue. But besides these five command- 
ments, there are four or five others which, in the Vedic . 
literature, appear in the shape of the great eacred acts 
incumbent upon every member of society. These so- 
called Mahayagr/7as, as described in the Brähinanas 
(Äat. Br. XL 5, 6), consist of — 

1. Daily offering of Bali to the seven classes of 
beings (Bhüta-ya#y7a). 

2. Daily gift of food to men (Manushya-yagr/7a). 

8. Daily offering to the Manes, accompanied by the 
exclamation Svadhä, which may consist even of a 
vessel with water only (Pitri-yagwa). 

4. Daily oblation to the gods, accompanied by the 
exclamation Sväha, which may consist of a piece of 
wood only (Deva-yagf/7a). 

5. Daily recitation for the iftshis (Brahma-yagr/7a). 
Here we see that the worship of the gods, though 

not enjoined in the form of a command, is clearly 
implied, because the neglect of the five daily sacrifices 
entailß sin« The daily offerings to the Manes are in 
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realitv a continuation of the honour due to father and 
uiother du ring life. while the daily giving of food to 
men and even to other beings implies, to a certain 
ex tent. the absence of eovetousness whieh is enjoined 
in the last eommandment of the Decalogue. 

There is. theretbre. in the commandments of the 
Brähmans both uiore and less than in the Ten Com- 
maudments. As the Frahmans had not arrived at 
the exclusive worship of one national God, and had 
never excelled in making iniages. the first command- 
ment not to worship other gods, and not to inake 
graven imagts is naturally absent in India. The 
danger of usin" the name of God in vain, soems 
likewise to have Wen unknown in Vedic times. 
The dutv to honour father and uiother is almost 
taken for granted, and when it is mentioned, it is 
generally joincd with the com wand to honour the 
tendiere also. On the other hand, the duty of kind- 
ness towards all men, and even towards animals. and 
lastly the duty of honouiing the dead. are passed over 
in the Decalo;uie l . 

If Comparative Theology has taught us anything, 
it has taught that there is a common fund of truth 
in all religions, derived from a revelation that was 
neither confined to one nation. nor miraculous in the 
usual sense of that word, and that even niinute coin- 
cidences between the doctrines, nay, between the 
external accessories of various religions, need not be 
accounted for at once by disguised borrowings, but 
can be explained by other and more natural causes. 

Very often we find that what at first sight seems 

1 See on all this Professor Leist in hiß exeollent work. Jus Gttdium, 
pp 247-3ö4. 
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identical in two religions, is in reality not identical, 
when we succeed in tracing it back to its original 
source. Many of the similarities between the lives 
of Christ and Buddha, for instance, of which we have 
heard so much of late, belong to that class. They 
are at first sight puzzling, nay startling, but they 
generali} 7 become quite natural, if subjected to the 
examination of & scholarlike criticism. 

8imllarlti«s brtwMn Christianity and Buddhism. 

I shall try to give you one specimen at least of 
what I mean by scholarlike criticism, for it is really 
high timc that an end should be put to the uncritical 
mixing up of Buddhism and Christianity, which, if 
true, would upset nearly all we know of the real his- 
tory of the ancient religions of the worfd. As Buddhism 
is about five centuries older than Christianity, it is 
Christianity only that could have been the borrower, 
if borrowing had taken place at all ; and I ask, by 
what historical Channel could Buddhism have reached 
Palestine in the first Century before our era? Bud- 
dhism is an historical religion, and so is Christianity. 
&0 one, I suppose, would write about Christianity 
who has not read the New Testament. Why then 
should so many people write about Buddhism, without 
reading the Sacred Canon of the Buddhists, or, at least, 
those large portions of it which have been translated 
into English and published in my series of the ' Sacred 
Books of the East ' ? Why should they instead read 
fanciful novels, or worse than imaginary aecounts of 
Mahatmas and Theosophists which, if they contain a 
few grains of Buddhism, contain tons of rubbish 
and trashl It is a shame to see so beautiful a re- 
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ligion as Euddhism certainly is in inany of ite parte, 
misrepresented, caricatured, nay, degraded by many 
of those who call themselves Neo-buddhists or Theo- 
sophi.sts,and who by their own ignorance try to impose 
on the ignorance and credulity of the public. 

Let us take one instance. Mr. Oswald Felix writes, 
'that according to the Laiita- Vistara, which is one of 
the Sacred Books of Euddhism, or, more correctly of 
Northern Buddhism or Eodhism, Buddha converted 
his first disciples, half of them formerly followers of 
his precursor, Rudraka, while sitting under a fig-tree. 
The first disciples of Christ were seceders from the 
followers of John the Baptist, the precursor of the 
world-renouncing Messiah. " I have seen vou under 
the fig-tree,'* says Jesus, when his converts introduce 
Nathanael. Nathanael then at once recants his doubts. 
Sitting under the sacred fig-tree is one of the in^stic 
tokens of Buddhist Messiahship/ 

So far Mr. Oswald Felix, who is I must say, one 
of the niore conscuntious and fair-minded students of 
Buddhism. But let us now examine the case more 
closely. That the founders of the Christian and 
Buddhist religions should both have had precursors, 
can hardly be called a very startling coincidence, 
particularly when we consider how different was the 
relation of John the Baptist to Christ from that of 
Rudraka to Buddha. But that the Buddhist and 
the Christian Me^siah should both have converted 
their disciples under a fig-tree, does sound stränge, 
and, being without any apparent motive, would seem 
to require some explanation. If there was borrowing 
on this point between the two religions, it could only 
have been on the Christian side, for Buddha died 
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477 b.c., and the Buddhist Canon was settled, as we 
saw, in the third Century B.c. under king Asoka. 

But let us look more carefully into this matter. 
That Buddha should he represeiited as aitting under 
a fig-tree ia most natural in India. He was for a time 
a hennit. Hermita in India lived under the shelter 
of trees, and no tree in India gave better shelter than 
what we call the Indian fig-tree. DifTerent Buddhas 
were supposed to have been aitting under difFerent 
trees, and were diatinguished afterwards by the trees 
which thcy had chosen as their own. 

There would aeem to be no siinil&r explanation for 
Christ aitting and teaching under a fig-tree, and hence 
the conclusion that thia account must have been bor- 
rowed from the Buddhist scriptures seems not alto- 
gether unreaaonable. The fig-tree in Falestine haa 
little in common with the fig-tree in India, nor do 
we ever hear of Jewish Rabbis aitting under trees 
whilc teaching. 

But are we really told that Christ sat under a fig- 
tree ? Certainly not. The words are, 'Jesus answered 
and said unto him, " Before tbat Philip called thee, 
when thou wert under the fig-tree, I aaw thee." ' 
Where is then the coincidence, and where the necessity 
of admitting tbat the Christian story was borrowed 
from the Buddhist» ? People who compare the gospels 
of Euddba and Christ ought at all events to be ac- 
quainted with the New Testament. Nathanael hap- 
pened to be under a fig-tree when he was firet teen 
by Christ. That fig-tree was not an Indian fig-tree, 
nor was it the shelter under which Christ sat when 
choosing His disciples. 

Much as has been made of this, there seems to me 
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nothing left that requires explanation, nothing to 
support the theory that two religions, so diametrically 
opposed to each other on the mcst essential points, 
could have borrowed such accounts one from the 
other, whether Buddhism from Christianity, or Chris- 
tianity from Buddhism. 

I do not mean to say that all similarities between 
Euddhism and Christianity have been fully accounted 
for as yet. It would not be honest to say so. All 
I say is that most of them have been, and that the 
rest are not such as to justify us in admitting an 
historical intercourse between India and Falestine 
before the rise of Christianity l . 

The real coincidences, not only between Christianity 
and Buddhism, but between all the religions of the 
world, teach us a very different lesson. They teach 
us that all religions spring from the same soil — the 
human heart, that they all look to the same ideals, 
and that they are all surrounded by the same dangers 
and difliculties. Much that is represented to us as 
supernatural in the annals of the ancient religions of 
the world becomes perfectly natural from this point 
of view. 

Divine character ascribed to the Foondera of Religions. 

For instance, the founders of most, if not of all reli- 
gions were after a time believed in as superior beings, 
as superhuman or divine, in the old-world sense of the 
word. An ordinary birth, therefore, was not considered 
sufficient, nor, in many instanccs, an ordinary death. 
All this is perfectly natural, it is almost ine vi table. 

If I say that it is almost inevitable, this might be 

1 See Appendix XV. 
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called a mere assertion or a theory, and the Science 
of Religion, as I have often said in my lectures, deals 
not in theories, but in facts only. These facts, which 
«peak with a loudor voice than any theories, are 
collected from historical documents, and it is in them 
that we must learn to study the origin and growth of 
religions, and all the accidents that befall them, when 
entrusted to the keeping of weak mortals, call them 
layinen or priests. 

Bnddha'* Birth. 

Let US begin with the birth of Buddha. At first 
it is no more than the biith of a prince, the son of the 
Rajah of Kapila vastu. He is certainly the first-born 
child of his mother, and it was in that sense that 
first-born children were often called the children of 
virgin mothers. Thus even Moses is called in the 
Talmud the son of a virgin. When Mahü-mäya, the 
wife of king &uddhodana was near her confinemeut, 
we are told l that she expressed a wish to go to Deva- 
daha, the city of her own peoplö. The king, saying, 
* It is good,' consented, and had the road from Kapila- 
vastu to Devadaha made piain and decked with arches 
of plain-trees, and well-filled waterpots, and flags, and 
banners. And seating the queen in a golden palan- 
quin, carried by a thousand attendante, he sent her 
away with a great retinue. When approaching the 
Lumbini grove, the queen was carried in, and when 
she came to the monarch Sal-tree of the glade, she 
wanted to take hold of a branch of it, and the branch 
bending down approached within reach of her hand. 
Stretching out her hand, she took hold of the brauch, 

1 See Buddhist Birth- Stories, p. 65. 
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and then standing, and holding the brauch of the Sal- 
tree, she was delivered. 

This is as yet a very sober account of Buddhas 
birth, and even what follows is not more than we 
should expect from an Oriental narrator. 'Four pure- 
minded Maha-Brahma angels came there, bringing a 
golden net, and receiving the future Euddha on that 
net, they placed him beibre his mother, saying ? " Be 
joyful, O lady! a mighty son is born to thee." Of 
course Buddha is born pure and fair, and shining like 
a gern placed on fine muslin of Benares. Two showers 
of water came down from heaven to refresh mother 
and child V 

But the plot thickens as we go on. We are told 
(p. 62) that the queen had had a dream in whieh the 
four archangels. the guardians of the world, lifted her 
up in a couch, carried her to the Himälaya mountains, 
and placed her under the Great &älä-tree. Then their 
queens took her to the lake Anotatta, bathed, dressed, 
and anointed her, and laid her on a couch in the 

1 It seems a curious coincidenco that according to the Koran the 
mother of Jesus, liko the mother of Buddha, was delivered white 
standiug under a tree, and that water should have streamed forth 
for the Iwnefit of mother and child. See the Quran, translated by 
Palmer, S. B. E., vol ix. p. '28 : ' And the labour pains came upon her 
at the trunk of a palm-tree, and she said, "0 that I had died before 
this, and been forgotten out of mind !" and he called to her from 
beneath her, " Grieve not, for thy Lord has placed a stream beneath 
thy feet ; and shake towards thee the trunk of the palm-tree, it will 
drop upon thee fresh dates fit to gather ; so eat, and drink, and 
cheer thine eye ; and if thou shouldst see any mortal, say, ' Verily, 
I have vowed to the Merciful One a fast, and I will not speak to- 
day with a human being.' " ' See also G. Roseh, Die Jesusmythen de* 
Islam, in Thtol'Xjisrhe Stiifiitn vnd Kritiken, lb76, pp. 437 seq. He points 
out that in the Evang. infantiae tho child Jesus, on tho third day of the 
Fliglit into Egypt, caused a palm-tree to l>end down its fruit-laden 
brauche» into the hands of Mary, and a spring of water to iasue 
from its roots. 
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golden mansion of tlio Silver Hill. There she aaw 
the future Buddha, who had become a süperb white 
elcphant, ascending the Silver Hill, entering the 
golden mansion, and after thrice doing obeiaance, 
gently striking her right aide and seeming to enter 
her womb. 

Thia was at firat a dream only, but it was soon 
changed into a reality. In later acrounts we are 
told that Buddha really entered liismother's right aide 
as a white elephant, and thia incarnation has become 
one of the favourite scenea in Buddhist sculpturea. 

At the tiuie of thia wonderful incarnation, we are 
further told that the worlds shook, and that an im- 
measurable light appeared in the teil tbouaand worlda I 
The blind received their sight, as if from very longing 
to behold bis glory. The deaf heard the noiae. The 
dumb spake one with another. The crooked became 
straight. The laine walked '. 

These miraculoua stories connected with the birth 
of Buddha are all the more surprising in Buddhiam, 
because they seem so objectless. They are never uaed 
as a proof of Buddhas divine character, for Buddhas 
was high above all gods, nor are they quoted in Sup- 
port of the truth of the doctrines which he preached 
later in lifo. When we thiuk of the exalted character 
of Buddha's teaching, we wonder what he would have 
said if he could have aeen the fabuloua stories of bis 
birth and childhood. 

Birth of Mab&vic». 

Still more extraordinary is the birth of Buddha's 

contemporary, Mahävira, the reputed founder of 

1 For tili; reut of thU quoUtion nee Appendix XV, p. 393. 

if) Ai 
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(?ainism , . After his first incamation, he is actually 
transferred from one mother, who belonged to the 
caste of the Brähinans, to another who belonged to 
the easte of the Kshatriyas, because — and this is very 
significant — the Kshatriyas were then considered as 
niore noble than the Brähinans. And when at last 
he is born, there is a divine lustie originated by many 
descending and ascending gods and godde sses, and in 
the universe, resplendent with one light, the conflux 
of gods oceasioned great confusion and noise. In that 
night in which the venerable ascetic Mahävira was 
born, inany deinons in Yai*rama/ia's Service, be Jonging 
to the animal world, rained down on the palace of 
king Siddhärtha one gi % eat shower of silver, gold, 
diamonds, clothes, ornamei.ts. leaves flowers, fruit«, 
seeds. garlands, perfuines, sandal. powder, and riches. 
It is the story of Euddha, only carried to greater 
extremes. 

Mohammed'« Birth. 

We saw before how opposed Mohammed was to all 
miracles. falsely so called. But in the later accounts 
of his lifo we read of many miraculous events which 
aecompanied his birth. We are told- that a Jew in 
Jathrib (Medina) called his friends together on the 
morrow after Mohammeds birth, and said to theni : 
4 This night the star has risen undcr which Ahmed 
will be born.' Before his birth a spirit appeared to 
his mother, Amina, saying : ' Tliy child will be the 
lord of this people. »Say at his birth. " I place him 
under the protection of the Only One against the 

1 fVaina-sütras, in .S. B. E.. vol. xxii. pp. 1**1, '251. 
- S*t> Krrhl, Ikis L'htn »/t.« Mnhumwfl % \\ 1. 
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^ickedneas of all enviers, and I call him Mohammed." ' 
While she was with child, ehe iß said to have seen a 
light which spread its rays from her, so that one could 
see by its lustre the Castles of Busra in Syria. 

Some Mohammedans now go so far as to believe 
that 'when the prophet was born, the gods and 
goddesses and saints of heaven descended upon the 
earth, praised and saluted him, and thanked bis 
mother Amina.' Again, one feels tempted to ask 
what Mohammed himself would have said to such 
gods and goddesses descending from heaven, he whose 
chief doctrine was that there is but one God, and 
Mohammed His prophet. 

Other Prophet 1. 

But these superstitions are not confined to Buddha 
and Mah&vtra, both born in the sixth Century B.c., or 
to Mohammed, who was born in the sixth Century A.D. 
In much more modern times, and in the broad day- 
light of history, the same stories spring up and are 
believed. Nänak, for instance, was the founder of 
the Sikh religion ; he lived in the sixteenth Century, 
and was a contemporary of our reformers. Yet we 
read of him that when he was born (a.D. 1469, April- 
May). in a moonlight night at an early hour, while 
yet about a watch of the night was remaining, un- 
beaten sounds were produced at the gate of the Lord, 
thirty-three crores of gods paid homage, the sixty- 
four Yoginis, the fifty-two heroes, the six ascetics, 
the eighty-four Siddhas, the nine Näthas, all paid 
homage, because a great devotee has come to save 
the world 1 . 

1 See Trumpp, Adi-Granth, pp. ii, vii, IL. 
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Äaitanya, the founder of one of the most populär 
modern Systems of religion in India, is a still later 
and perfectly historical character. He was born in 
1485. Yet his birth also could not escape the miracu- 
lous halo which is eonsidered essential to every founder 
of a new religion or of a new sect. At his birth also, as 
his followers assure us, 'men from all sides began to 
send presents. SaAi, his mother, saw in the heavens 
beings with spiritual bodies making adoration. There 
was an eclipse when the ehild was born, and the men 
of the world shouted aloud. The women also cried 
the name of Hari, and made sounds of Hooloos. The 
saints of heaven danced and played music with joy V 

These are facts, — 1 do not mean the miracles them- 
selves, but the poetical tendency of man which, with- 
out any thought of fraud, is led on irresistibly to these 
imaginary representaticns of the birth of great heroes 
and prophets 2 , even of those who were themselves 
most oppostd to the idea of appealing to signs and 
wonders in support of the truth of their doctrines. 

Th« Birth of Christ. 

Should we hesitate then to assign the same origin* 
to the accounts of the birth of Christ which were 
preserved in some of the Apocryphal Gospels, while 
some of them have actually found their way, we do 
not know through what Channels, into two of our 
Synoptical Gospels? _ 

When we think of the exalted character of Christ 8 

1 Asiatic Researches, xri. p. 111. 

* Similar caacs are mentioned bj E. Carpenter in Tk$ Synqpik 
Gosptb, pp. 252 tseq. 
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teaching, may we not ask ourselves once more, What 
would He have said if He had seen the fabulous 
stories of His birth and childhood, or if He had 
thought that His divine character would ever be made 
to depend on the historical truth of the Evangdia 
Infantiae t 

Signa ohaag;«d to KiraolM. 

It is due to the same psychological necessities of 
human nature, uüder the inspiring influence of reli- 
gious enthusiasin, that so many of the true signs and 
wonders performed by the founders of religion have so 
often been exaggerated, and, in spite of the strongest 
protests of these founders themselves, degraded into 
inere jugglery. It is true that all this does not form 
an essential element of religion, as we now understand 
religion. Miracles are no longer used as arguments in 
Support of the truth of religious doctrines. Miracles 
have often been called holps to faith, but they have 
as often proved stumbling-bloeks to faith, and no one 
would in our days venture to say that the truth as 
taught by any religion must stand or fall with certain 
prodigious events which may or may not have hap- 
pened, which may or may not have been rightly 
apprehended by the followers of Buddha, Christ, or 
Mohammed. 

Dr. Xob«rt &m. 

Let me quote here the words of an eminent Scotch 
divine, whose memory is still widely loved and revered, 
I believe, the late Dr. Robert Lee. His Life, written 
by Dr. Story, is probably known to most of you. On 
one occasion, a gentleman undertook a long journey 
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to gain his ad vice on a point that troubled him. He 
could not bring himself to a belief in the Christian 
miraclcB. * I asked him,' Dr. Lee said, ' if he belicved 
the doctrines which the miracles were designed to 
recommend and illustrate.' On receiving a reply in 
the affirmative, the wise spiritual guide added : ' Then 
for you, belief in the miracles themselves is un- 
necessary. To lead to such belief was their pufpose ; 
it is sufticient, if that is attained.' 

Far more important, however, than the discovery of 
a number of outward coincidences between the miracles 
of various religions, is another lesson which a com- 
paiative study of the religions of the world has taught 
us, namely, that there is a common fund of truth in 
the most essential doctrines which they teach. 

The Highest Commandments. 

We saw before how the most important of the 
Ten Commandments could be traced in Euddhism and 
other religions of the world, while the idea that they 
must have been borrowed from the Jews was shown 
to be utterly unten able. 

But what has been proved with regard to the Ten 
Commandments of the Old Testament, is equally true 
with regard to the fundamental commandment of 
Christianity. 'Love thy neighbour as thyself,' has 
long been proved to form an integral part of that 
eternal religion which has never been quite extinct in 
the human heart, and has found utterance, more or 
less perfect, by the mouths of many prophets, pöets, 
and philosophers. 

I shall here quote one instance only. We read in the 
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Confuciaii Analects. XV. 23 1 , 4 Tsze-kung asked, saying, 
'ls there one word wlüch may serve as a rule of 
practice for all one's life? " The Master said : " Is not 
reciprocity such a word? What you do not want 
done to vourself, do not do to others.' , ' 

How difficult Confucius considered this rule of 
life, is shown in the same Analects, V. 11. Here 
Tsze-kung is introduced as saying, ' What I do not 
wish men to do to me, I also wish not to do to men.' 
But the Master replied : * Tsze, you have not attained 
to that/ 

The Talmud says that when a man once askod 
Shamai to teach him the Law in one lesson, Shamai 
drove him away in anger. He then went to Hillel 
with the same request. Hillel said, * Do unto others 
as you would have others do unto you. This is the 
whole Law; the rest, merely commentaries upon itV 

But we may go one step further still. The com- 
mandment, not only to love our neighbour, but to 
love our enemy, and to return good for evil, the most 
sublime doctrine of Christianity, so sublime, indeed, 
that Christians thernselves have declared it to be too 
high for this world, can be shown to belong to that 
universal code of faith and morality from which the 
greatest religions have drawn their strength and life. 

Let me first quote the words of Christ 3 : 'You 
have heard that it hath boen said, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour. and hate thine enemy. 

' But I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless them 
that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and 

1 Legge, The Life and Teachiiigs qf Confucius, p. 111. 

1 See Sir John Lubbock, The Pleasures qf Life, vol. iL pp. 226. 

* St. Matthew v. 43. 
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pray for them which despitefully use you and perse- 
cute you. 

'That you may be the children of your Father 
which is in heaven : for he maketh his sun to rise on 
the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just 
and the unjust.' 

Let us now consult a religion which cannot possibly 
be suspected of having borrowed anything from 
Christianity. Let us take Taoism, one of the three 
great religions of China, such as we know it from the 
writiugs of Lao-tze, who lived about 600 b.c. His 
birth also, you may remember, was represented as 
very miraculous, more miraculous perhaps than that 
of any other religious teacher. As I explained in my 
first course of Gifford Lectures, Lao-tze was believed to 
have been seventy years old when he was born, and 
to have actually come into the world with a head of 
grey hair 1 . Yet all this was probably not meant 
to convey more than that Lao-tze was a wise child, 
as wise as a man of seventy. 

In chapter sixty-three of the Tao-te-king, Lao-tze 
says in so many words: 'Recompc-nse injury with 
kindness ; ' or, as Julien translates, * H venge ses 
injures par des bienfaits 2 . , 

How widely spread and how old this doctrine 
must have been in China, ve may gather from some 
curious remarks made by Confucius, the contemporary 
of Lao-tze, and the founder or reformer of the national 
religion of China. In the Analects 3 (bk. xiv.c. 36), we 
read: 

1 It was belioved that Mosoa addressed his mother soon after his 
birth. See Thilo, Codex Apocryphus Novi Testament*, p. 146 ; ROctoh, 
L c, p. 439. 

* See Balfour, The Dixine Classic of Xan-Hua, p. xix. 

s Legge, 1. c, p. 113. 
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c Some one said, "What do you say concerning 
the principle that injury should be recompensed with 
kindness ? " The Master said : " With what then will 
you recompense kindness?" Recompense injury with 
justice, and kindness with kindness/ 

This is evidently the language of a philosopher 
rather than of a religious teacher. Confucius seems 
to have perceived that to love our enemies is almost 
beyond human nature, and he declares himself satisfied 
therefore with demanding justice to our enemies — and 
who does not know how difficult it is to fulfil even 
that commandment ? 

However, the true prophets who thought not so 
much of what men are as what' men ought to be, 
insisted on love, or, at all events, on pity for our 
enemies, as the highest virtue. Thus Buddha said: 
' Let a man overcome evil by good ; let him over- 
come the greedy by liberality, the liar by truth. . . 
For hatred does not cease by hatred at any time; 
hatred ceases by love ; Ulis is an cid vvle 1 ! 

Remark here again the same expression, that the 
commandment to overcome hatred by love is an old 
rule in the eyes of Buddha, as it was in the eyes of 
Confucius What then becomes of the attempts to 
show that the doctrine of love towards our enemies 
must have been borrowed, wherever we find it, from 
the New Testament, as if that doctrine would become 
less true, because other religious also teach it, or 
becauso it had been revealed, in the truest sense of 
that word, to all who had eyes to see and hearts to 
love. It is truth that makes revelation, not revelation 
that makes truth. 

1 Dbammapada XVIL 223, in S. B. ß. 9 toL x. p. 58 ; Jdtaka Tab*, 
by Morris, p. 7. 
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So far from trving by more or leas specious argu- 
ments to claim this doctrine as the exclusive property 
of Ohrisüanitv, vre should rather welcome it. wherever 
we meet it. 

The Hitopade^a, a Sanskrit eollection of fables, is, in 
the form in whieh we possess it, certainly far more 
modern than the New Testament. But if we read 
there : 

• Bat thy door not to the strauber, be he friend or be he foe, 
For the tree will >hade the woodman, while hia axe doee lay 

it low,' 

is there anv reason whv we should sav that it must 

• • • 

have Wen borrowed from Christian sources? The 
sanie idea meets us again and again with varyinor 
motaphors taken from nature, such as it was in India, 
and nowhere eise. The sar»dal-wood tree was a tree 
rnculiar to India. and thus the Indian poet teils us 
to love our enemies as the sandal tree sheds perfume 
on the axe that felis it, 

Hafiz, one of the greatest potts of Pereia. might. no 
doubt. have taken his thoughts fiom the New Testa- 
ment. But, as Sir William Jones remarks. there is 
not the shadow of reason for supposing that the poet 
of Shiraz had borrowed his doctrine from the Chris- 
tians l . This is a translation of some of his verses : 

'Learn from von orient shell to l«*ve thy foe. 
And störe with jvarl> the hand that hrings thee woe: 
Free, like von rm. % k, froin l»a>e vindictive pride, 
Imhlaze with gems the wrist that rends thy aide: 
Mark, wherv von tree rewards the stony shower 
With fruit n?etaivou>. or the balniy flower; 
AU nature ealls almid. Shall man do k-ss 
Than heai the s mit er and the railer blessr* 

1 The Works qf Sir William Jenes, Ü07, voL iii. p. 34S. 
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I have no time left to quote other instances, all 
shovving that this, the highest truth of Christianity, 
had been reached independently by what we call the 
pagan religions of the world. When I call it the 
highest truth of Christianity, I am but quoting the 
lauguage of well-known theologians who declare that 
this is tfie most sublime piece of morality ever given 
to man, and that this one precept is a sufficient proot 
of the holiness of the Gospel and of the truth of the 
Christian religion. 

So, no doubt, it is. But what shall we say then of 
the pagan religions which teach exactly the same 
doctrine ? 

Shall we say they borrowed it froin Christianity ? 

That would be doing violence to history. 

Shall we say that, though they uso the same words, 
they did not mean the same thing? 

That would be doing violence to our sense of truth. 

Concltudon. 

Why not accept the facts such as they are ? At first, 
I quite admit, some of the facts which I have quoted 
in my lectures are startling and disturbing. But, 
like mcst facis which startle us from a distance, they 
lose their terror when we look them in the face, nay, they 
often prove a very Godsend to those who are honestly 
grappling with the difficulties of which religion is 
füll. Anyhow, they are facts that must be met, that 
cannot be ignored. And why should they be ignored ? 
To those who see no difficulties in their own religion, 
the study of other religions will create no new diffi- 
culties. It will only help them to appreciate moro 
fully what they already possess. For with all that I 
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have said in order to show that other religions also 
contain all that is necessary for salvation, it would be 
ßimply dishonest on my part were I to hide my 
conviction that the religion taught by Christ, and 
free as yet froin all ecclesiastical fences and intrench- 
ments, is the best, the purest, the truest religion the 
world has ever seen. When I look at the world as it 
is, I often say that we seem to be living two thousand 
years before, not after Christ. 

To otbers again. whose very faith is founded on 
honest doubt, the £tudy of other religions will prove 
of immense service. If, in my present course of 
lectures, I have proved no more than that the concept 
of God, in its progress from the imperfect to the more 
and more perfect, constltutes the inalienable birth- 
right of man ; that, without any special revelation, it 
was revealed to every human being, endowed with 
sense, with reason, and language, by the manifestation 
of God in Nature ; and that the admission of, and the 
belief in a real Agent in all the works of nature is 
found under various and sometimes stränge disguisea 
in all the religions of the world ; if, I say, I have 
succeeded in proving this by facta, by facts taken 
froin the Sacred Books of all nations, then my labour 
has not been in vain. We can now repeat the words 
which have been settled for us centuries ago, and 
which we have learnt by heart in our childhood — 'I 
believe in God the Father, Maker of heaven and earth/ 
with a new feeling, with the conviction that they 
express, not only the faith of the apostles, or of 
cecumenical Councils but that they contain the Con- 
fession of Faith of the w r hole world, expressed in 
difterent ways, conveyed in thousands of languages, 
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but always embodying the same fundamental truth. 
I call it fundamental, because it is founded in the 
very nature of our mind, our reason, and our language, 
on a simple and ineradicable conviction that where 
there are acts there must be agents, and in the cnd, 
one Prime Agent, whom man may know, not indeed 
in his own inscrutable essenco, yet in his acts, as 
revealed in nature. 

You may have wondered why in these lectures on 
Physical Religion I should have so often appealed to 
the Veda, the sacred book of the Brähmans. It was 
because nowhere eise can we watch the natural evolu- 
tion of the concept of God, as tho Prime Agent of the 
world, better than in these ancient hymns. I have 
quoted many passages from them, showing how the 
simple observers of nature in India discovered the 
presence of supernatural agents in the fire, the storm- 
wind, the sky, the dawn. and the sun ; how they 
called them by many names*, but most frequently by 
that of deva, and how this name deva, meaning 
originally bright, after being applied to the brightness 
of the dawn, the sun, the sky, and the fire, became 
in the end to mean divine, is, in fact, the same word 
which we still use, as Deits, God. 

Let me finish by one more quotation from the same 
Veda, showing how these early observers of nature in 
India were not satisfied with a belief in many Devas, 
in many bright and beneficent agents, but were led on 
irresistibly to a belief in one Prime Agent, in one 
God. It is a precious line, and I shall quote it first in 
the original Sanskrit, as it may have been recited, 
three thousand years ago, in the silent groves watered 
by the waves of the sacred river Sarasvatl:— 
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YäA dev&hu ädhi deväA e*kaA fett 
'He who above the gods, was the one GodV 

Unless the whole chronology of Sanskrit literature 
is wrong, that line was composed in the north of 
Inclia at least 1000 b.c. It was not the result of what 
historians mean by a special or supernatural revela- 
tion. It was the natural outcoine of man's thou"hts 
such as they had been fashioned in response to the 
impressions of nature. There was nothing artificial 
in it : it was simply what man could not help say in g, 
being what he was, and seeing what he saw. If, as 
some philcsophers teil us, man was wrong in this 
belief in God, then all we can say is that the whole 
world is a fraud, but a fraud beyond the ingenuity 
of any human detective. 

I say once more, in conclusion, what I have often 
said in the com so of these lectures, — the Science of 
Religion has lo deal with facts, not with theories. 
The line from the Veda with wlrich I close these 
lectures is a fact. It proves as a fact what I wished 
to establish, that the human mind, such as it is, and 
unassisted by any miracles except the eternal miracles 
of nature, did arrive at the concept of God in its 
highest and purest form, did arrive at some of the 
fundamental doctrines of our own religion. Whatever 
'the impregnable rock of scripture truth ' may be, 
here we have 'the impregnable rock of eternal and 
universal truth.' ' There is a God above all the gods,* 
whatever their names. whatever their concepts may 
have been in the progrcss of the ages and in the 
growth of the human mind. Whoever will ponder on 

1 Rig-veda X. 121, 8. 
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that fact in all its bearings, will discover in time that 
a comparative study of thc religions of the world has 
lessons to teach us which tho study of no Single 
religion by itself can possibly teach, and that Lord 
Giftbrd s idea of founding Chairs of Natural Religion 
in the Universities of Scotland showed greater wisdom 
and a truer appreciation of the signs of the times than 
ßome of his critics have given him credit for. 
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ABB PAKTH1ANS, PERSIANS, AND BACTBIAN8 
MEXT10NED IN THE YEDA ? 

The Partfelanfl. 

We hear of a Vcdic poet (VI. 27, 8) praissing the liberality 
of the Pärthavas. But what proof is there that these were 
the ancestors of the Parthians, and what evidence that the 
Parthians had reached the frontiers of India at that early 
time ? Prithu is a familiär name of royal personages in 
Indian literature, and so is Partha. Prtthu and Prtthi 
ociuir as names of Vedic Kishis. Why tlieu may not the 
Pärthavas be simply the people of Prtthu ? See Taitt. £r. 
I. 7, 7, 4 ; £atap. Br. V. 3, 5, 4. 



Tb« V«nUna. 

The Persians have been suspected behind the name of 
Par*u and Para*avya. We read in Rv. VIII. 6, 46 : 

«Satam uhära Tirindire Bahäsram Par«au a dade radhfimsi 
Yadvanam. 

The poet, after praising the greatness of Indra, records a 
gift which he has received for his Services, and says : 

* I have taken a huudred with Tirindiia, a thousand with 
the Par«u, presents of the Yädvas.' 

Whether Tirindira and Pareru were the aame pereon seems 
doubtful, tlnugh the Indian tradition has evidently taken 
(2) Bb 
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ti»rn iL riifci **fM*\ Ita vim evidente is here for taking 
T.r^Ei-* T-yrnL vc T ri: dir*, tbe iVrsian ? A similaritv ot 
*TOjh£ *\^<:> t>: 5.iL:r. *esw**B Tiriridira acd either Tira- 
"j«kr.^ . j«:. v ■£ :. Tir»3*re* T^Vrer . bot Parva never occurs 
<■>* » irrt -i •; T if ««s* :c m F* r>i*n, atd in tbe old names 
i.x : :-rs-dk ** :*T--r mcki wirb * nmu u*. It seems difticult 
*a. >i*.2 <t «S«-!!.* «% tcirx lVrslans ncar tbe Pan^ab about 

Aivc.:.:t rjnh. Bilrika. whkh oornn in tbe Atbarva- 
t*;Oa> V r^ i. rj.> ":«m p .iL*« etrt as possibly sbowing an 
* -ciac . Ta: ■:* :c m .i* ^•z'Ik'T *i thit Ter» witb the Bactrians. 
7": ■> r;fTO: ;o.ur* •T-.Nrjaes^y in laxer Sanskrit worka as 
Kk.ijL N.» :it x-c-^iia! n>ate of Bactria is Bakktri in 
tbt .*. :-.: .irr :T<cr.-.:5:o5* BiikM in tbe ATesta, Baktra in 
K*r\x^..:us. 1: :* sm: i?*z tbe ehange to ÄiAr and Bald, 
\l-: \i.\'tr .vcurr *.:-.£ in llv^< of Chemie, coold not have 
tdkkf:. yr*«- •.:/. *x«: the hpcir.nin^ of the Christian era. 
Tü> «of.:;.: :* :r^ the i**.e of ihis Ter» in tbe Atbarva-veda 
Gv*u . :o * \cry *..vv; vi»v. y*v\i k :ed always tbat Balbika is 
ir.«*r: vr ;:e y*r\ f R c::ia. pr\>T:ded also tbat tbe 
r v !o:-**:c o:..v et cau reA.'.v Ve £xed chi\ nolo^icall v. as Pro- 
lVs<or X l/.ek* n.air.: *£::>*. B&kk is tbe form used dt Arabic 
wri:<rrs :>r IW:rtA. 



: Ia ;bt Sa&kh*y*r.a Stacta SÄtr» XVI. 11. 20 

V*t*ak Ka^v** Tirindir* 
Fira^vy*- sanm sasina. 

* Ludwig qu .4** l**r*i:a fjvni the -^Ulisk of Salmaneser 855 B.c.). 

'In Rv. X. >*. -\ pami* ha nama manavi. Parsu is used as a 
proper name. In 1. Iic. v . X. SS» *J, pÄi>svaA mar mean the ribs. 
A curion» Compound *xvars in Yll. ^S, 1. pnthu pirsavjjlr. bat this 
hss nothins to d^ with ^ith^r PAnhisn» or Persisns. bat seems to 
mesn either with br\>ad nhs or mith brasd weapons. Pir*u. mean- 
üig a rib. then * t*»nt knife, s sickle. probsblv originallv of bone, 
ex ist s in & fuller form a$ para-ü, the Oreek vcAccic If this word, 
a» has been supjnr^d by Dr. Hommel. is the ssme ms the Sumerian 
kling, the Babylon A^yrian f%iiKku % which «eem» doubtful, we 
should have to admit that the Siunenans borrowed the word and 
the weapon from India. For Vi '17. as far as we know, has no ety- 
raology in Sumerian. while para^u has a history in Sanskrit. 
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P. 26. 
SKYLAX AND TBE PAKTYES, THE PA8HTU OR AFGHAN8. 

There were several writers of tbe name of Skylax, which, 
considering its ineaning, is rath^r stränge. The Periplus or 
Circumnavigation of Europe, Asia, and Libya, ascribed to 
Skylax, is a modern work ', and does not contain anything 
about India. Ainidst all tbe confusion, however, tbat bas 
gathercd round tbe name of Skylax, two facts stand out, one 
recorded by Hercdotus, tbe otber by Arist(>tle. Aiistotle a 
knew of a Skylax, and tbat be bad stated tbat amcng tbe 
Indiana tbe kings are taller tban tbe rest of tbe people. 
And Herodotus 3 teils us that when Darius Hystaspes (521— 
48G) wished to know where the river Indus feil into the sea, 
he sent a naval expedition, and also Skylax, a man of 
Karyanda. 'The sbips/ he continues, 'started from Kaspa- 
tyros and the land of Paktyika down the river toward the 
east and tbe rising of tbe sun to the sea ; then sailing on 
the sea westward, they urrived in the thirtieth month at the 
place where the king of Egypt despat thed the Pheuicians, 
whom I before mentioned, to t-ail round Libya. After tbese 
persons had sailed round, Darius subdued the Indiana, and 
frequented this sea.' 

There are sonie facts in this statement of Herodotus which 
deserve more attention tban they have hitherto received. 
First of all, there is no reason to doubt what he says about 
Skylax, and tbough Hei od tu 8 does not refer to an actual 

1 Gengraph. Graxi MirwrtB (Didot). vol. i. p. 15, 

* Polit. vii. 13, 1, ojantp kv 'IvÖois (prjcri 2tcv\a£ uvai rohs fkuriXlaa 
toüovtov bicuptpovtas ruiv dp\ofxtvojv. . . . It is curious that in the 
Periplus it is said of the Ethiopiana, Kai ßaoi\tvti avru»> ovros, ts &p 

3 Herod. iv. 44. 

Bba 
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book written by him — he seldom refers to books — we know 
at all events that Herodotus knew the name of *I*8o/ or In- 
diana, the name of Kaspatyros, and the narae of Paktyika. 
These are facts and na nies füll of meaning. The Dame of 
'ivW was mentioned first by Hekataeos, a Century before 
Herodotus. The name Pak'yika, however, is new, and 
*eems to be the old name of the Afghans. The Afghane 
call themselves even now Pashtän in the West, Pachtün in 
the East, and this, by a regulär Präkritic assimilation, would, 
as Trumpp 1 remarks, have become PatMn in Indian dialects. 
"Whether the Pakthas mentioned in the Rig-veda (VII. 
18, 7) are the same race must remain doubtful \ The per- 
ßistence of some of these ancient national and local names, 
however, is quite marvcllous, and shows a continuity of tra- 
dition even in places where we should least expect it. The 
old seats of the Paktyes seem to have extended westward 
into Arachosia 8 , and there they would really have been part 
of the Persian Empire 4 . Herodotus also teils us that Paktyes 
served in the Persian armv. 

Still more curious, however, is the name of the town Kos- 
patyros, if known to Skylax. Everybody seems agreed that 
Herodotus wrote Kaspatyros by mistake for Kasjtapyros, 
which is the name, used by Hekataeos, for what he calls 
ravdapiKr) noXis, 2kv6o>v q»ct^, i. e. a town of the Gandari, the 
limit of the Scythians. In pyro* of Kaipa-jyros, the 
Sanskrit word pura, town, has been discovered. 

Lassen (P. p. 515) and others alter him have attempted 
to identify these Paktyes (Pakhtu) with Pahlava, a name of 
the ancient Persians, and to trace that name back to Pera. 
pahlu, side, Sk. par*u. But Quatremere seems to me to 



1 Trumpp, Orammar ofthe Pasto (1873), p. 
* See Zimmer, Indisches Leben, p. 430. 
8 Trumpp, 1. c. p. xiii. 
4 Lassen, I 2 . p. 50D. 
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have proved that Pahlava was really the old name of the 
Parthians. The name of Parthia occurs in the inscriptions 
of Darius and in Herodotus as the nume of the province of 
Chorasan, so far as it belongs to Persia, Ardawan, the last 
king of Parthia, is called the Pahlavi, by Tabari, and 
Olbhausen considered the Pehlevi languagc and aiphabet as 
Parthian. Eh and lh, hr and hl, in Persian often repiesent 
an original rth and rt, e. g. jmhl i bridge=/>Mte; j>uhlum=. 
Sk. prathama, first, and Nöldeke, as we saw, tried to prove 
that tliis phonetic c hange took place in the first Century A. D. 
In that case no Sanskrit text in which Pahlava occurs — it 
does not occur in the Rig-veda — could be earlier thnn that 
date. Pahlava occurs in the Girnar inscription of Rudra- 
däman, which, as Bühler and Fleet have shown, is dated 
21-22 A.D. 1 



APPENDIX IH. 
P. 31. 

BUDDHIST PILGRIMS ACQÜAINTED WITH THE TEDA. 

Hiouen-thsang's Life and Travels were first made known 
through Stanislas Julien, in his great work, Voyagps des Pele- 
rins Bauddhistes. The first volume (1853) contained Hisioirt 
de la vie de Hiouen-tfuang et de ses voyayes dans VInde de- 
puis Van 029 jusqu'en 645, par Hoei-li et Yen-theong. The 
second and third volumes (1857, 1858) contained Hiouen- 
thsang's Memoire* sur les Contri-es occdentales. The same 
work was afterwards translated into English by the Rev. 
Samuel Beal, under the title of Si-yu-ki, Buddhist Records of 
the Western World. See M. M., Buddhist Pilgiims (1857), 
in Selected Essays, vol. ii. p. 234. 

1 See Bühler's Translation of Manu, in S. B. E., vol. xxv. p. cxiv. 
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When epeaking of the study of the Vedas, Hiouen-thsang 
says : — 

'The Brähmans study the four V£da £astras. The first 
is called Shau (longeiity) ; it relates to the preservation of 
life and the regulation of the natural conditio». The second 
is called Sse (sacrifice) ; it relates to the (rules of) sacrifiee 
and piayer. The third is called Ping (prace or reytdation) ; 
it relates to decorum, casting of lots, military affairs, and 
anny regulations. The fourth is called Shu (secret my#- 
teries) ; it relates to various branches of science, iucantations, 
med i eine 1 . 

' The teachei s (of these works) must themselves have 
closely studied the deep and secret principles they contain, 
and penetrated to their remotest meaning. They then ex- 
plain their general sense, and guide their pupils in under- 
standing the words which are difficult. They urge them 011 
and skilfully conduet them. They add lustre to their poor 
knowledge, and stimulate the desponding. If they find that 
their pupils are satisfied with their acquirements, and so wish 
to escape to attend to their worldly duties, then they use 
means to keep them in their power. When they have 
fini>hed their education, and liave attained thirty years ot 
age, then their character is formed and their knowledge ripe. 
When they have secured an oecupation, they first of all 
thank their master for his attention. There are some, 
deeply versed in antiquity, who devote themselves to elegant 
studies, and live apart frem the World, and retain the sim- 
plicity of their character. These rise above mundane pre- 
sents, and are as insensible to renown as to contempt of the 

1 This aecount is füll of mistakes, owing, no doubt, to the fact 
that Hiouen-thsang devoted his time in India chiefly to the study 
of Buddhist literature. It is very doubtful whether the four Vedas 
here inentioned were intended for the Äyur-veda, the Yapur- 
veda, the Si\ma-veda, and the Atharva-veda, as Stanialas 
Julien suggested. 
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world. Their name havicg aprend afnr, the rulera appreciate 
tht-m highly, but are unable tu di'aw them to the court. The 
chief of the raunt ry honours them onaccountof their (mental) 
gifta, and the people exnlt their fnme and ] ender them uni- 
vcrftal homnge. This is the «asou of their d'evotiug them- 
selvee tu their stuilies with ardüUr ai;d «Solution, without 
aiiy sense of fatigue. They seareh Tor wisdom, relying on 
their own reaources. Although they are potseseed of large 
wealth, 3 et they will waudtr here and there to seek their 
subti-tence. There are others who, whilst attflchiug value to 
letttTu, will yet witliout ahame conaume their fortunea in 
wandering about for pleasure, neglecting their duties. They 
squander their aubstance in coetiy food and clothitig. liaviiig 
no virtuous principle, and no disiie to study, they are 
brought to ditgincL-, und their iulamy ia widely circulated.' 
(Beal, i. pp. 79 seq.) 

' To the nortli of the great mouutain 3 or 4 li. is a nolitary 
hill. Formerly the KiAn Vyfisa (Kwttng-po) lived her» in 
solitude. By excavoting the aide of the mouutain he furmed 
a house. Sume poiiions of the foundationa aie still visible. 
His disciplea atill hand down his teaching, and the celebrity 
of his bequeathed doctrine still remains.' (Beal, ii. p. HS.) 

A very im pur laut pataage, eliowin« thut Hiouen-tbsang 
cnme in contact with Brihmaus who knew the Vedn, occuli 
in Julien'a translntion, vol. i. p. 1G8. Hethe«givesa ahort 
account of Sanskrit grammar, and in repi atitig Ihe paradigin 
of bhavämi, I am, he reinarka that in the four Vedaa, 
inatend of the regulär form po-po-me, bhuvämns, we are, 
the« occurs the form p'o-po-mo-aae. This can ouly be 
meatit, not für bhaväniaB, as Julien suppo:ea, but for bha- 
väuiuai, which is «ally the anctent Vedic form for the 
ist pera. plur. 

I-Uing, anolher Buddhist pilgrim, who visited ludia in 
the aeventh Century, likewise refers to the Vedtte, and statea 
tbat they we« hundcd down by oral traditio«. ' The Brih- 
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mans,' he writes, 'revere the scriptures, namely the fonr 
Vedas, containing about 100,000 verses. These Vedas are 
handed down from mouth to roouth, not wiitten on paper. 
There are in every generation some intelligent Brahmans 
who can recite these 100,000 verses.* 

APPENDIX IV. 

P. 51. 

8AHSKBIT MSS. BOCGHT BT GUIZOT. 

'Paris, 10 Rüi Bilulüis^ 
* l* Mars, 18Ü9. 

• «Tai ete heureux, Monsieur, de concourir ä votre nomi- 
nal ion eonime associe ttranger de l'Institut. Pncisement 
Veto dernier, j avais In voe Ltctures a la Royal Ingtitu- 
tim, snr la science et la formation du langage, et j'avais 
ete extrömement frappe de l'elevation, de la prof< ndeur 
et de l'abondance des idees que vous y avez expost'es. Je 
ne suis pas un juge compttent de vos travaux sur les Vedtis, 
mais je me ftlicite d'avoir un peu contribue a vous en fournir 
les matcriaux, et je vous remercie d'en avoir garde le Sou- 
venir. Mon seul regret est de ne vous avoir pas acquis 
vous- meine a la France. C'est une fortune que jenvie un 
peu a l'Augleterre, tout en lui en faisant mon compliment. 

'Recevez, Monsieur et savant confrere, l'assurance de ma 

consideration la plus distinguee. 

'Guizot/ 

APPENDIX V. 

P. 64. 
DATE OP THE PRATIÄAKHTA. 

I have tried to settle the date of the Rig-Yeda-prÄ- 
ti*äkhya in the Intrcduction to my edition and trauslation 
of this work (1869). Nothing that has been discovered since 
has necessitated any change. If we aeeept the date of about 
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400 B. C, assigned hypothetically to Panini, we are safe in 
placing our Prä1i*akhya before P/wini, because he quotes it. 
(Introduction, p. 11 ; History of Ancient Sanskrit Litera'ure, 
p. 140.) Aaunaka is the editor rather than the author of our 
Pratisakhya. The authority for his doctrines, and the author 
of the Pada-text is £akalya. Yaska, the author of the Ni- 
rukta, wlio is admitted by all scholars to be anterior to 
Panini, quotes our /Sakalya as padakara, the maker of the 
text in which the words (pada) are divided. He is fully 
acquainted with the work done by the padakara, he de- 
clares that the Sarahitä-text is based on the Pada-text, and 
he adds (I. 1 7) that the Parshada books of all schools, i. e. 
the Prätiiäkhyas, are based on that Pada-text. The Par- 
shada literature or the Prati*akhyas are therefore presup- 
posed by Yaska, and though Yaska may have been not much 
older than or even a contemporary only of the author of the 
Parshadas, they must both have preceded the work of Panini. 
We may therefore atsign the period frora about 400 to 500 
b. c. to the production of the Prätiiakhyas and other Par- 
shada worka. 

APPENDIX VL 

P. 65. 

MINÜTIAE OP THE PBATL'iKHTJL 

The observations of the Pratisäkhya are most minute. 
For instance, in Sütra 465, certain words are enumerated 
which, if they stand at the beginning of a line, must always 
lengthen their final vowel. One of them is ar&a, which 
must become ar&a. This applies to the whole of the Rig- 
veda. But the author of the PrutUakhya adds, 'there is an 
exception in the case of BharaöVfya, that is, in the hymns of 
Bharadva^a in the sixth Marafala. And so it is. In the 
sixth Mandala (VI. 68, 9) all our MSS. have ar&a unchanged 
before deväya. 
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The auf bor of the Prätiiakhya mu6t therefore have 
known the names of the Vedic poets, as they are given in 
the Anukraiunnis. He quotes (313, 895, 909) the hymns 
of Agaatya, Rv. I. 166-191 ; those of the Atiis (170); 
of Kutsa(509); of Gotama (167) ; of Par, kkhep& (169) ; of 
Medhätithi (309); of Lu*a (160); of Vimada (509, 993); of 
Väinadeva (486). 



APPENDIX VIL 
P. 66. 

NUMBElt OF VERSES IN THE RIG-VEDA. 

The total number of verses is given as 10,402 in the 
Kh uida/t-sankh) a, an appendix to one of the Anukramauts, 
viz. the ÄTmndonukrainani. Tliis im ruber seeined formerly 
not to agree with the total of the different classes of'verces 
given in the sanie place. But, with st nie corrections of the 
text and with the help of better MSS., the two are now 
found to agree. There are — 



i. Gayatri -verses • 

2. Ushnih-verses • 

3. Anush/ubh-versea 

4. Brihati- verses 

5. Pankti- verses 

6. Trishfubh-verses • 

7. Gagati -verses 

8. Ati^agati-verses . 

9. Sakvari-verses 

10. Atisakvari -verses 

11. Ashti- verses 

12. Atyashli -verses • 

13. Dhriti- verses • 

14. Atidhriti-verse • 

15. Ekapada-verses . 

16. DvipadA- verses • 

17. Pragätha Bar h ata -verses 

18. Pragätha Käkubha- verses 

19. Mahabarhata-verse» • 



2,451 

341 

855 

181 

312 

4,253 

1,848 

17 

19 

9 

6 

84 

2 

1 

6 

17 

888 

110 

2 

10,402 
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According to the Anuvakanukramani, w. 32-35, ihe 
number of Anuvakas in the ten Mauialas and tbe number of 
hyinns is aß follows : — 



JfawZala 


Anuvakas 


Suktas 


I 


24 


191 


II 


4 


43 


III 


5 


62 


IV 


5 


58 


V 


6 


87 


VI 


6 


75 


VII 


6 


104 


VIII 


10 


92 + 11 


IX 


7 


114 


X 


12 
85 


191 




1017 + 11 = 1028 



According to v. 36 tbe Bhashkala recension contained 
eight additional bymns, that is, 1017 + 8=1025. It is 
curious tbat tbe Aitareya-brabmana (VI. 24) speaks of eight 
Valakhilya hyinns. This, bowever, does not prove that there 
were not more tban tbese eigbt wbich were required for 
certiiin sacrifices, still less, that tbese eight were tbe same as 
tbe eigbt additional bymns of tbe Bashkalas. 

£aunaka knows tbe division into Manrfalas, Anuvakas, 
hymns and veises, but be does not in bis genuine works 
seem to have been acquainted witb tbe division of the Rig- 
veda into eight Ashfakas and sixty-four Adhyayas, each 
Adhyaya being subdivided into Vargas. In the Frätifäkhya 
(S. 848-860) tbe term adhyaya occurs, but it there meaus 
the daily lesson of the pupil, consisting of sixty pra*nais or 
questions, each question containing on an average three 
verses. The verses 38 to 45 in the Anuvakanukramani are 
therefore probably not &aunaka's, and they had been suspected 
for different reasons by Meyer, in bis Rigvidhana,p. xxvii. 
They give tbe followiug list of Vargas : — 



ram- 
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• 


Vargas 


Containing 


Total of 




verses. 


verses. 


1 (1) 


1 


1 


2 v2) 


2 


4 


97 (93) 


3 


291 (279) 


174 (176) 


4 


696 (704) 


1207 (122S) 


5 


6035 (6140) 


346 (357) 


6 


2076 (2142) 


119 (129) 


7 


833 (903) 


59 (55) 


8 


472 (440) 


1 CD 


9 

•< 


9 


2006 v 2042) 


10,417 (10,622) 



Immediately afterwards (v. 43) the total number of verses 
is given as 10,580, and one päda (Rv. X. 20, 1); the number 
of half- verses as 21,232, and one pada (therefore 10,614 
verses, and one päda); the number of words as 153,826 ; the 
number of kiukds as 110,704; the number of syllables as 
432,000. 

The Äaranavyüha gives a list of Vargas and verses differ- 
ing from that of the Anuväkänukramani. The numbers have 
been added in brackets. See on all this Dr. Macdonell's 
careful edition of the Sarvanukramani, in the Anecdota 
Oxoniensia, 

The Rig-veda-pratisakhya presupposes the Pada-text, and 
teaches the changts which the padas or words undergo when 
joined together in the Sarahita-text. But its author knows 
the far more artificial Krama-text also, which presupposes 
both the Pada and Sarnhita-texts (Sütra 590 seq.). This 
Kramapä/Aa must have been practised considerably in the 
Parishads, and have given rise to many different opinions, 
which are discui?sed in the Krama-hetu-pa'ala. Thus 
Babhravya, a teacher of the Krama, declaies (S. 676) that 
the doctrine of the Krama is good as taught at first, not as 
taught differently by different teachers. But others attacked 
it as useless and as not based on >Sruti or sacred authority, 
and the author of the Prätiräkhya has therefore to defend it 
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against various attacks, and to show that it can claim tbe 
highest authority. Od these various modifications of the 
text of the hymns, the three Prakntis and the eight Vikro'tis, 
there is a treatise by Madhusüdana, AshJavikWti-vivriti, 
edited by Satyavrata Sämairami, in the Ushä, vol. i. The 
original is ascribed to Vyadi. 

APPENDIX VIII. 

P. 72. 

BRAHMAJVA8 OF THE 8AMA-VEDA. 

According to Satyavrata Samaaranri (Usha, vol. i) the real 
Brähmaita of the Sama-veda is the TäntZya or Prauc/Aa- 
brahmana. It belongs to the >Sakhä of the Kautliumas, and 
consists of forty adhyayas. The first thirty adhyäyas describe 
the tfrauta ceremonies. What is sometimes called the 
Sharfvirn^a-brahmana, adhyayas 26-30, is part of the same 
Brahmana. Then follow what are called * Mantras and tlie 
Upanishad/ forming together 2 + 8 adhyayas, so as to bring 
the total number of the adhyayas in the Brahmana of the 
A'Aandogas to the required number of foi ty. Adhyayas 31-32 
give the Mantras of the G/ihya ceremonies, as described in 
the Gobhila-Gnhya-sütras ; adhyayas 33-40 contain the 
Upanishad. 

The other Sama-veda-brähmanas are treated by Satyavrata 
as Anu-brahmanas, viz. the Säma-vidhäna, the Arsheya, 
the Devatädhyaya, the Sarohitopanishad, and the Vawwa- 
brahmana. See Academy, June 7, 1890. 

APPENDIX IX. 

P. 88. 

SANSKRIT WORDS IN SUMERIAN. 

Two other words might here be mentioned which, as 
Professor Hommel maintains, are shared in common by 
Sumeiian and Sanskrit nainely, Sumerian urud, copper, 
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Lat. raudu8 y Old Slav. ruda, metal, 0. N. raudi, red iron 
ore, Pehlevi röd, Persian roi, Sk. loha, copper; and Su- 
merian bafag, Baby], -Assyrien pilakJcu, axe, Sk. paratü, 
Gr. fl-c'AcKt/f. Both words could have their origin in an 
Aryan language only, and would prove that the borrowing 
must have been on the Sumtrian side. Parasü is the same 
word äs päriu, and meant originally a rib-bone. As such 
bones were used for knives, par*u came to mean a bent 
knife, and then any kind of weapon \ The word had 
therefore a history of its own among the Aryas, before it 
could have been adopted by the Sumerians. As to loha, its 
etymology is more doubtful. It has been traced back to an 
original *raudho and compared with €-pv6-p6*. If the 
similarity to Sumerian urud is more than accidental, the 
borrowing again must have been on the Sumerian side. The 
Bask word for copper is urraida f . 

APPENDIX X. 

P. 94. 
TECHNICAL TERMS BOBROWED BT THE BUDDHI8T8. 

Other technical terms which the Buddhitts borrowed from 
the Brahmans, and the gradual growth of which we can watch 
in the Brahma-uas and Upanishads, are Ar aha, the Sk. 
Arhat (the worshipful), Samana, afcetic, the Sk. ^ramana 
(the performer of penance), and even Buddha (prati- 
buddha sarvavid 8 , the awakened and cm-niscient, — all 
titlea of houcur given to the Buddha hhnself 4 . Other terms 
of the *<a nie kind which presuppose the existence of the 
Brahmanic litcrature in which they were first created, 

1 Biographien of Words, p. 178. 

* See Schmidt, Die Urheimath der Indogermancn, p. 9 ; Schröder, 
Prehistotic Antiqinties. p. 191. 

3 Brahmopanishad, Bibl. Ind., No. 271, p. 251« 

• Schröder, pp. 190, 255. 
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matured, and defined, nre Atta, life, seif, the Sk. ätma, 
breath, life, soul, person ; Nibbana, annihilation of human 
passion, Sk. nirväna. It has long been known that this 
word occurs in the > f ahabliarata, as, for instance, XIV. 
543, Vihaya Earvasankalpän buddhya «ariramänatan, sanair 
uirvariam apnoti nirindhana ivänalaÄ, 'Leaving behind in 
thought all bodily and mental desires, he slowly obtains 
Nirväna, like a fire without wood.' But it was thought 
poseible that the technical term Nirvana might here and 
elsewhere have been borrowed from the Buddhisrta. That 
this was not the case we see, first of all, from passages in the 
Upanishads, where the origin of the metaphor is quite clear, 
as when a lamp gone out is called nirvana. Secondly, the 
word actually occurs in the Maitreyopauishad, probably the 
simplest text of the Maiträyana-brähmana-upanishad, and 
there it means the absorption in the highest being, beyond 
which there is neither being nor not-being (S. B. E., vol. xv. 
p. xlvi. 1. 19). As this Upanishad is an old one, it follows 
that the term Nirväna, like nirvri'ti, was borrowed by tho 
Bauddhas from the Brähmanas. Nirutti, grammar, is the 
Sk. nirukti, etymology, the Vedanga, the Nirukta. In the 
sense of etymology it occurs KhAud. Uj). VIII. 3, 3. Pabba- 
^ita, a Buddhist monk; the Sk. pra vra^ita, gone away from 
home. 

Another class of words, occurring in the Northern Buddhist 
texts, fIiows still more clearly the posteriority of Buddhism to 
Brahmanism. It was Childers who pointcd out first that 
when the Northern Buddhists tried to render certain Buddhist 
terms in theirown Sanskrit, they had so completely forgotten 
the true original Sanskrit form, that they invented a new and 
mistaken Sanskrit rendering. Thus the Pili uposatho, the 
Buddhist fast-day, is clearly the Sanskrit upavasatha, the 
day preceding certain saciitices. Childers says that upa- 
vasatha does not belong to classical Sanskrit. We know 
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now that it occurs frequently in the Bi ahman&s (Satap. Br. L 
1,1,7). But Northern Buddhist*, not knowing the etymology 
of the word (though they constautly use upaväsa, fasting\ 
and having forgotten its true fonu upavasatha, rendered 
the Pali uposatha hy uposhadha, a woid without any 
authority or etymology. Other words belonging to this class 
are iddhipädo. patimok kho, upadiseso. pa/isambhida, 
phäsu, opapätiko; see Childers, s.v. opapatiko. 

That marut, the name of the storra-gods in the Veda, 
should in Pali have become maru, a general name of devas 
or gods, is likewise an indication both of the continuity 
between Buddhism and Brahmanism, and of the distance 
which divides the two. 

APPENDIX XL 
P. 97. 

PISCHEL AND GELDNEBS 'VEDISCHK STUDIEN.' 

From what extmordinary quarters the arguinents in support 
of a niore modern date of the Vedic hvmns are 8ometimes 
fetehed, has been shown lately in a book, oth *rwise füll of 
learning, the Vedi*clv Studien by Pischel and Geldner (1889). 
I agree with these two scholars on maiiy points, and with 
regard to the right syst ein of Interpretation which theythink 
ought to be applied to the hynuis of the Rig-veda, there is 
not hing which thev will not find fullv confirmed bv what I 
have written on the subject during the last forty yeare. But 
with regard to the general character of the civilization 
reflected in these hymns, I differ from them considembly. 
That the Aryan settlers in India, as represented to us in 
the Vedic hymns, were neither mere sa vages, mere sons of 
nature, as they are called, nor even mere hunters or nomads, 
I tried to ghow in my first essay on Aryan Civilization ', 

1 Selecttd Essays, vol. i. pp. 200 seq. 
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published in 1856. Nor do I think that anybody has 
questioned the fact that they lived in villages or hamlets. 
Whether we sbould translate the word pur by town seemed 
doubtful, because in the Veda pur is always spoken of as 
a Btronghold rather than as an inhabited camp. How easily, 
however, a camp may grow into a town, we see from the many 
names of towns ending in castra. But in the absence of any 
allusions to ßtreets and market-places inside the pur, it 
certainly seemed safer not to translate that word by town in 
Vedic poetry. Besides, even at present, nine-tenths of the 
population of India live in villages, and yet we should not 
he si täte to call them civilized. 

That the Vedic poets knew the sea I have been myself the 
first to maintain, and, I hope, to prove. That they knew 
salt is more difficult to efetablish, but that, as Pischel and 
Geldner maintain, they knew the art of writing, has never 
been proved, and would run counter to all we know of the 
historical progress of aiphabet ic writing in India and in Asia 
in general. There is not one atom of evidence in Support of 
such an assertion ; — at all events, neither Professor Pischel 
nor Professor Geldner has brought forward a single fact in 
eupport of their opinion. 

It is perfectly true, as they allege, that some of the Vedic 
poets are very gieedy. But is gold-huuger peculiar to an 
advanced civilization only? Gold had been named before 
the Aryan family broke up 1 , and so long as we know 
anything of ancient people, we find them searching for gold 9 
Ornament ing themselves with gold, and defending their meum 
against all intruders. 

ProfeShors Piechel and Geldner seem still to be under the 
influence of Kousseau's ideas as to the simplicity and purity 
and inuocence of primitive man. Because the Vedic poets 
barter with their gods, because they curse the rieh who will 

1 Biographies of Words, p. ISO. 
«) Co 
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not give them their proper reward, because they hate their 
rivals, they are represented as modern. 

It used to be said that because the people of the Veda 
recogi.ued the sanctity of marriage, and because they had 
elaloiated names for several degrees of relatiousbip, therefore 
they could not be considered as repi esenting a very jrimitive 
E-tage of civilization. Now we are told on the contrary that 
because we find in the Veda traces of a freer and unlawful 
intcrcourte between men and women, because we hear of 
female slaves, and of Aspaeias, therefore the Vedic Indiar.s 
must have reached the very summit of civilization, and could 
no longer »be looked upon as representing a very early ßtage 
in the history of our own, the Aryan, race. 

I think we have every right to say that the recognition of 
mariia^e as a soltmn and Facred and binding act marks 
everywhere an epoch in the progress of humanity ; but that 
epoch lies far beyond the beginning of what we call history, 
in the ordinary eei.se of that word. What has somewhat 
euphemistically been called by Sir John Lubbock Communal 
Marriage, is a mere postulate of the anthropologist, and 
unknown to the student of historical records, except under 
very different namcs. To say that bigamy, trigamy, and 
polygamy are peculiar to an advanced civilization is a libel 
on history. It ctrtainly does not hclp the scholar to fix the 
chronology of the Vedic age. We find in the Veda a füll lut 
of all the vices to which poor humanity is liable, murder, 
plunder, theft, garabling, drinking, running into debt, fraud, 
and perjury ; but to say that these vices are of modern date 
is, I am afraid, a view too chari table to the past, and not 
quite fair to the present* 
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APPENDIX XIL 

P. 128. 
EGYPTIAN ZOOLATBT. 

Mr. Le Page Renouf, in bis interesting Preface to the Book 
of the Dead, p. 8, goes so far as to maiutain tbat Egyptian 
zoolatry is entirely symbolicaL. * The animal forms/ he 
writee, 'in which the gods are often represented are sym- 
bolical throughout. The origin of the Symbol is not always 
apparent, but it is so in certain cases. Thoth (Tehu-ta^, 
the Moon, appears most frequently as an ibis, or as a man 
with the head of an ibis. This is because the moon was the 
measurer (techu-ta) in the oldest Egyptian, as in the oldest 
Indo-European System. It is mere folly to say that the 
Egyptians believed the moon to be an ibis. Thoth, as the 
Moon, was just as often symbolised by a cynocephalus. 

' It is not less disgraceful to assert that the Egyptians 
believed the human soul to be a bird with a human head. 
The kings who put their names on lions and sphinxes, and 
gloried in being culled bull 8, jackals, and crocodiles, did not 
expect people to consider them as quadrupeds. 

'iSefc, the Eaith, had a goose for its syrabol, but this was 
the result of homonymy. Stbu, the Whistler or Piper, is 
the name given to a species of goose. And if we knew the 
original meanings of all the divine names, the symbolism 
would be intelligible enough.' 

It is possible that the ancient Egyptian System of writing 
may likewise liave influenced the populär niind. It is well 
known that if there was a hieroglyphic sign for a bird, 
culled Sebu, the same bign would be used to express the 
sound of atbu } though its meaning might be quite different. 
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P. 219. 
WBITINO MENTIOXED IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

It is true, no doubt, that in several books of the Old 
Testament, writing, writers, and written books are spoken of, 
as well known in very ancient times. But a scribe who was 
himself familiär with writing, might easily forget himself, 
and transfer bis ideas about writing to earlier ages. Thus 
Mr. Butler, wben discussiug tbe question wbetber written 
books existed before the time of Hilkiah, forgets himself so 
far as to say (p. 74), * that there were laws or traditions of 
law in the courts, and memories of oral decisions, and that 
8ome of the laws may have beeu prinled, we cannot doubt/ 
Scholars caunot help epeakiiig of Vedic literature, though 
they know quite w r ell that literae, written letters, had nothing 
to do with it. In the same way we can well understand that 
the Jews spoke of Moses as writing the laws, though he only 
comptsed them. We read of scribes and chroniclers for the 
first time at the courts of David and Solomon, but there 
is not hing to prove that these scribes were acquainted with 
alphabetic writing. It has been supposed that, like bis 
masuns and carpenters, the*e scribes might have been sent by 
king Hiram from Phenicia, but it has never been proved 
that alpbabetic writing for literary purposes was known, 
even in Pheuicia, at that early time. David's letter to Joab 
about Uriah (2 Snm. xi. 15) seems the first authentic speciroen 
of epistolary writing, but even here mere arjfiara \vypd, as in 
the case of Proetos and Bellerophon 1 , would have answered 
every purpose. We never hear of Elijah writing anything. 

1 Od. vi. 168. 
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Jamieson, in his Scotttsh Dictionary, e.V. nriA-fir», gives 
a very similar accuunt of «hat took place, it would aeem, as 
late aa 1788: 

'In those days [1788], when the stock of any conaiderahla 
farmer was seized with the murraiu, he would send for one 
of the chartn-doctors to supL>rintend the raUing of a med-firt. 
It was dune by f'rictioii, thus: Upon any small i Bland, 
where the streiim of & liver ur buru inn on each aide, a 
circular booth was erected, of «tone and tucf (barhis), as it 
could be had, in wbich a semicircular or highland couple of 
birch, or other hard wood, was aet ; and, in ahort, a roof 
closed on it. A straight pole was aet up in the centre of this 
building, the tipper end 6xed by a wooden pin to the top of 
the couple, and the lower end in an oblong trink in the earth 
or floor; and lastly, another pole was set serosa horizontal ly, 
having hoth ends tapered, one end of which was supported in 
a hole in the aide of the perpendiculnr pole, and the other end 
in a similar hole in the couple leg. The horizontal stick was 
called the auger, having four short arms or levers fiied in its 
centre, to work it by ; the building having been thus fiuished, 
asmanymenaB could be collected in the vicinity (benig divested 
of all kiude of metal in their clothes, &e.) would set to work 
with the said auger, two after two, constantly turning it 
round by the arms or levers, and others occaaionally driving 
wedges of wood or stone behind the lower end of the upright 
pole, so as to press it the more on the end of the auger ; by 
this constant friction and pressure, the ends of the auger 
would take fire, from wbich a fire would be instantly kindled, 
and thus the tued-fir» would be accompliahed. The fire in 
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the farmer's house, &c.,was immediately quenched with water, 
a fire kindled from this netd-fire, both in the farmhouse and 
offices, and the cattle brought to feel the smoke of this new 
and sacred fire, wbich preserved them from the murrain. So 
much for superhütion.' 
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P. 350. 
SIMILARITIBS BETWEEN CHRISTIANITY AND BUDMT8M. 

Dr. Seydcl, in his * Das Evangelium von Jesu in seinen 
Verhältnissen zu Buddha-fage und Buddha-lehre * (1882), 
teils us that Abubekr recognised Mohammed as sent by God, 
because he Bat under a tree, and becuuse no one eould sit 
under that tree after Jesu*. This, he maintains, proves that 
Jesus also sat under a tree, aid that this was a sign of his 
Messiahship. But the tree thus meutioned in a Mohammedan 
legend is not a figtree, but, as we are told distinctly, a 
Sizyphus tree. Nor is it said that Mohammed was recognised 
as sent bv God because he sat under a tree under which no one 
could sit after Jesus had sat under it, The words are simply : 
• The prophet sat under the shadow of a tree, whtre he and 
Abubekr had before been sitting together. Abubekr then 
went to a herniit, and asked him for the true religion. The 
heimit asked : " Who is the man under the sh dow of the 
tree 1 " He answered : " Mohammed, the son of Abd Allah." 
The hermit said : " By Allah, this is a prophet ; no one but 
Mohammed, the mese enger of God, sits after Jesus under 
that tree."' Notliing is said that the hermit recognised 
Mohammed because he sat under a tree. Sitting under a tree 
never was a sign of prophethood with the Mohammedans. It 
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simply means he recognised him wliile sitting in tbe shadow 
of a tree, as the prophet who should come after Jesus. 

When I say that some of tbe similarities between 
Chiistianity and Buddhism have not yet been accounted for, 
I do not mean such outward similnrities as that a 6tar siood 
over the palace in which Buddha was born, or that his 
conception was supposed to be m raoulous, or that his advent 
was expected, or that he was ttmpted by Mara, before he 
began the preaching of his doctrine. 

With regard to the star, we know that no auspicious event 
could happen in Iudia without an auspicious star. At the 
birth of former Buddhas also certaiii constellations were 
ine vi table *. 

As to the advent of a Buddha being expected or foretold, 
it seems doubtful whether this was an historical fact in India. 
The hope for the Coming of a deliverer or a Me ssiah was an 
historical fact among the Jews, but it cannot be proved to 
have exi^ted in India before the rise of historical Buddhism. 
We find it, indeed, as part of the Buddhist System in the 
canonical lwoks of the Uuddhists, but an independent trace of 
it, before the birth of Buddha, has not yet been discovered. 

Nor can we be surpmed that Buddha should be represented 
as having been tempted by an evil spirit, called Mira, for 
such tomptations form again an inevitable dement in the 
lives of saints aud founders of religions. 

Far more perplexij;g are such coincidences as that, for 
instance, at tlie birth of Buddha the wise people should have 
been in doubt whether he would found a great kingdom on 
eaith or become the preacher of a new doctrine, just as the 
Jews were in doubt whether the Messiah would found a 
great earthly kingdom, or the true kingdom of God. For 
here we seem to deal with historical fact 8. Buddha was of 
princely birth, and his adopting the humide life of a preacher 

1 See Buddhist Birth-Storits, p. 17. 
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and teacher was always considered by the Brahmans as an 
unpardonable breach of caste *. 

Again, the vieit of the old sage Asita, bis desire to see the 
royal babe, his clear prophecy of his Coming greatness, ai,d 
his lnment that he himself was born out of time (akshana) to 
profit by his teaching — all these together are startling. 

I must cohfuss that I was startled also when I read for 
the first time that at the incarnation of Buddha, 'a great 
light appeared, the blind received their sight, the deaf heard 
a noise, the dumb spake one with auother, the crooked 
became strnight, the lame walked/ &c. But, on more careful 
connderat ion, I toon found that this phrase, as it occurs in 
Buddhism and Christianity, had its independent antecedents 
in the tradition both of Judsea and of Iudia. 

Of course, Oriental fancy, if once roused, is not satisfied 
with euch simple miracles. The author of the Nidäna-kathä * 
gotB on : 4 All prisoners were freed from their bonds and 
chains. In each hell the fire was extinguished. The hungry 
ghosts received food and drink. The wild animals ceased 
to be airaid. The illne>s of all who were sick was allayed. 
All men began to speak kindly. Horses neighed, and 
elephants trumpeted gently. All musical instrumenta gave 
forth each its note, though none played upon them. Brace- 
lets and other Ornaments jingled of them sei ve 8. All the 
heavens became clear. A cool soft breeze wafted pleasantly 
for all. Ilain feil out of due season. Water, welling up 
from the very earth, overflowed. The birds forsook their 
flight on high. The rivers stayed their waters' flow. The 
waters of the mighty ocean became fresh. Everywhere the 
earth was covered with lotuses of every colour. All flowere 
blossomed on land and in water. The trunks, and branches, 
and twigs of trees were covered with bloom appropriate to 

1 History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 79, note. 
1 Rhys Davids, Buddhist Birth-Stories, p. 64. 
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each. On earth tree-lotuses sprang up by sevens together, 
breaking even through the rocks; and hanging- lotuses 
descended from the skies. The ten thousand world-systems 
revolved, and rushed as cloee togetlier as a bunch of gathered 
flowers; and became, as it were, a woven wreath of worlds, 
as sweet-smelling and resplendent as a mass of garlands, 
or as a sacred altar decked with flowers.' 

Such is the rush of Eastern fancy, if the sluices are once 
opened. The fundamental idea, however, is simple enough. 
When a new teacher urises and a new life begins, men hope 
that all evils will, be cured, all injuries will be redreesed. 
The first evils that euggest themselves are natura lly blind- 
ness, deafness, and lameness. It was hoped, therefore, that 
these and many other evils would cease, when Buddha 
appeared and a new order of things began. 

But here is the difference between Buddhism and 
Christianity. There is no trace of Messianic prophecies in 
India. The expectation of a Buddha has never been traced 
in pre-Buddhistic writings. All we can say is that the 
idiomatic phrase of * the blind will see, and the larae will 
walk/ existed in the ancient language of India, and was 
adopted by the Buddhists like many others. 

Thus we read, Rv. II. 1 5, 7 : 

Prdti sron&h sthät vi anäk aAashte 
somasya tä müde IndraA Aakära. 

( The lame stood, the blind saw, India did thia in tlie joy of 

Sonia.' 

This may really refer to paravrC^ or the sun, as iii IL 13, 
12, but in IV. 30, 19 the same expret-sion occurs without 
reference to any special hero. In VIII. 79, 2 the same 
miracle is ascribed to Soma himself : 

Abhi ümoti y&t nagnäm bhishäkti visvam yät taräm 
prä Im andhaA khyat nih aronäh bhüt. 

1 Soma Covers what is naked, he heals all that is weak, the blind 
saw, the lame came forth.' 
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See also in X. 25, 11. In I. 112, 8 the A*vins are said 
to have helped the blind and lame Paravrt^ to see and to 
walk. 

If the ancient Vedic gods could do this, it was but natural 
that the same miracle in almost the sarae words should be 
ascribed to Buddha, 

It was very different with the Jews. The Jews had for 
centuries expected a Messiah, a deliverer from all the evils 
whicli they endured in their capt-ivity and polit cal servitude. 
Thus Isaiah prophetL-d (xxix. 18): 'And in that day shall 
the deaf liear the words of the book, and the eves of the blind 
shall see out of obseurity, and out of darkness/ And again 
(xxxv. 5) : ' Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened, and 
the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped. Then shall the lame 
man leap as an hart, and the tongue of the dumb sing : for in 
the wildernes8 shall waters break out, and streams in the 
desert,' &c. 

When therefore John wishes to convince himself, whether 
the Christ lias really appeared, he is infonned that * the blind 
iveeive their sight, and the lame walk, the le]>ers are cleansed, 
and the deaf hear the dead are raised up, and the poor have 
the gospel preached to them' (Matt. xi. 5; Luke vii. 22). 
Ai.d the people at large also, when they were beyond 
measure astonished at the works done by Jesus, exclaimcd : 
* He hath done all things well : he maketh both the deaf 
to hear, and the dumb to speak ' (Mark vii. 37). 

We thus see that though the coincideuce is startling at first 
sight, there is nothing in it that would l equire the admission 
of an historical bonowing either on the Christian or on the 
Buddhist side. 

One more coincidence deserves to be pointed out. 
Kumarila, when attacking Buddha's doctrine, says : 'And 
this very transgression of Buddha and bis followers is repre- 
ser ted as if it did him honour. For he is praised because he 
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Baid: "Let all the sin 8 that have been committed in this 
world fall on me, that the woi ld may be delivered V* ' 

I have not found this saying of Buddha anywhere in the 
Buddhist Canon itself, but its genuinenpss can hardly be 
doubted considering by vvhom it is meutioned. 



1 History of Ancient Sanskrit Literatur*, p. 80. 
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ABRAHAM and Nimrod, 1S3. 

— his belief in one God, 320, 

221. 
Absolute, the, 297, 298. 
Adhvara, sacrifice, 108. 

— unhurt, 171. 

Adhvaryus, or labouring priests, 
69, 70. 

— the officiating priest«, 108. 
Afghans, their naines, 372. 
Alrica, saine word für storm and 

god in, 316. 
AG, Sk. Fuot, 123. 
Agent* in nature, 133. 

— all objecto named as, 132. 

— behind other phenomena of 

nature, 305. 
Ager, field, 1 26 n. 
Agni, Vedic hymns addressed to, 

61. 

— birth of, 101. 

— Fire, one of the Devas, 120. 

— etymological meaning of, 122, 

126. 

— names of, 123. 

— the inover, 126. 

— as a human or aniinal agent, 

127. 

— the tongues of, 127. 

— agent of fire, 130. 

— agod. 134, 135. 

— the Sup »eine God, 143. 

— biography of, 143, 144. 

— facto against theories, 144, 

— Weber on, 145. 

— with Indra the chief Deva of the 

Veda, 145. 



Agni in his physical character, 14 

— whence he came, 146. 

— as the Biin, 146. 

— the sun or the fire on the heart 

148. 

— as lightning, 151. 

— as Deva, bright ; Amartya, u 

dying, 156, 188, 189. 

— the immortal amoug morta 

156. 

— the friend, hei per, father, 157, 

— helper in battle, 158. 

— destroying forest», 163« 

— the horses of, 165. 

— as sacrificial fire, 165. 

— the flesh-eater, 166. 

— the messenger between gods ai 

raen, 168. 

— as priest, 168. 

— his good qualities, 169. 

— Ii\mn8 to, 170 et seq. 

— Angiras, nauie of, 172. 

— later development of f 177. 

— identical with other gods, 178, 

— supremacy of, 187. 

— the quick, 188. 

— as creator, ruler, judge, 194. 

— sublime conceptir n of, 196. 

— later and poorer conception < 

197, 202, 203. 

— one of the eight VasuB, 198. 

— his love-aflairs. 198. 

— in the .Vahäbharata, 199. 

— purifying character of, 199. 

— fire, in other religions, 304. 

— in our bodies, 230. 

— in plants, 230. 
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Agni and Ätar, 23a. 

— the parents of, 242 n. 

— and Hephaestop, 241 et seq., 276. 

— tales about, 252, 253. 

— disappearance of, 264, 268, 270. 

— and Varuna, dialogue between, 

26^. 

— later accounU of the hidiug of, 

267. 

— in i*enrch of Indra, 271. 

— three brothere of, 267. 

— contaminalion of, 269. 

— curaed by Bhr/gu, 269. 

— theogonic development of, 293. 

— inythological development of, 293. 

— ceremonial development of, 294. 
• — the Supreme Jteing, 305. 

Agni ho tr», or fire-tacrifice, Ill-Iia. 

Agntahouiau, 186. 

Ago, aginen, 126». 

Ayos, 107 w. 

dyu, to <lrive,l26 w. 

Agricultural Aryas, i6l« 

— called knMi/is. 161. 

— their wealth, 162. 
A-hfiva, a jug, 107. 
Akl>ar, the einperor, 35. 

— and the Vedas. 35, 38. 
Al-Birunl, 1000 a.D., 32, 33, 34. 

— in India, 33. 

— hia Knowledge of Sk., 33. 

— and of the Veda, 33, 38. 
Alexander's exped'tion to India, 27. 
All-father, the, 321. 

All-god?, Vi*ve Deväs 187. 
Alphabet, the wonl, 273. 
Alphal>etic writing,inventionof,3l5. 

— first med for book?, 215 216. 

— and the sixth Century B.C., 218, 

219. 
America, snn and fire in, 149. 

— storm-wind in, 311, 
American langua'jes, same word for 

storm and god in, 316. 
AN, Sk. root, to breathe, 122. 
Anal.i, to breathe, iaa. 
Anceators, worehip of, 3. 6. 
Ancient life, discoveries of, 16. 

— god 8, mixed character of, 325. 



Ancients, who are the, 277. 
Angiras, name of Agni, 17a. 
Anima, how was the coneept e abo- 

rated, 307. 
Animal gods of Egypt, 1 a8. 

— deiheation of an, 278. 
Aniuiisin, Personific&tion and An* 

thropomorphism, 1 28, 1 29. 

— Herbert Spencer sgainst, 128. 

— traeed to language, 130, 306, 

308. 
Anquetil Duperron's translation of 

the Upanishad«, 36. 
Anthropological religion, 3. 
An thropomorphism, aoi, 306, 308. 
Anukrainanls, the, 65. 

— Bupertteded by Käty&yana'a index, 

66. 
Auuväkas, or chaptero of the Rig- 

veda, 61. 
Apollo, 11. 

Araayakas or forest books, 80. 
Aristotle and language, 133. 

— Ins mention of Skylax, 371. 
äpovpa - Zend urvara, 161. 
Aryan iiimiigration into India, 86. 

— religions, parollelism between, 

«74- 

— and Semitic religions, no common 

source for, 274. 
Aryan« of the Vedic hymne, 384. 
Arya», their life, 161, 162. 
Asialic Society of Bengal, 46. 
A«ita, the old sage, 391. 
Asoka, date of, 91. 
Aspiration, inspiration, respiration, 

and Perspiration, 194. 
Atar f fire, 227. 

— no etymology, 227, 23711. 

— Ron of water, 228. 

— big fight with Asi Dahäka, 238. 

— plurality of, 229. 

— Kon of Ormazd, 331. 

— and Agni, difference between, 

332. 
Atharva-veda, translated forAkbar, 

35- 

— aecount of, 81 -8a. 

Atman, or »elf, 4. 
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Ata, lifo, 383. 

Arestic religion, is itdualistic? 333, 

234. 
Astec prayer, 313. 

— legendi, the four beings of, 315. 

BAAL, or Bilu, a polar deity, 249. 

— a ccunterpart of Agni, 250. 
Babylon and Assyria, religion in, 

aio. 

— principal deity of, 310 m. 
Bactria and Balhika, 370. 
Balhika and Bactria, 370. 
Bnptimn by fire and water, 283. 
Barth« 1« my, Abbe*, 46. 

Bei Merodach, the principal Baby- 

lonian deity, 210 ». 
Bhap, to worship, 107«. 
BHAR, to bear, 123. 
Bh/igiiH, the, 154. 
— and ♦A^-yvcs, 154. 
BhuraMyu, naraie for Agni, 193. 
Biblical critici>m, 332. 
Bidpai, fable« of, 33. 
Birth of Buddha, 351. 

— of MahAWra, 353. 

— of Mohammed, 354. 

— of Nanak, 355. 

— of /faitanya, 356. 

— of Christ, 3.56. 

Bohemian eajing aboat fire, 281. 
Books of Moses, their thoughts, 
213-214. 

— alphabet* first uted for, 215-216. 
Brahiuan, 247. 

Brabmana of the Yedas, 59. 

— prose, 69, 70, 71. 

— period, 81, 96. 

Brahmanas of the Ya^ur-veda, 70, 7 1 . 

— of the SAma-veda, 72, 381. 
— ■ of the Kig-veda, 73. 

— the authors of, had lost the true 

meaning of the Veda, 74. 

— of the Brahmans, 74. 

— meaning of, 75. 

— lar^e number quoted, 75. 

— Bchools, 75. 

— glimpses of life in the, 79, 80. 
— - oosmogonio theories in the, 247. 



Brahmans and Buddhist«, difference 
between, 93. 

— believers in miracles, 339. 
BrahtiK dya or prieatly diecasmons, 

260. 
Bread, treated with reverence, 300. 
Breath of the priest«, among the 

Slaves, 232 n. 
Bright Ya^ur-veda, 71. 
Bright ones, 135. 
Brinton on sun and fire in America, 

J49. 

— bis Myths of the New World, 

3*3- 
Brugscli 011 Egyptian roligion, 206. 

— on letters, 215. 
Buddha, date of, 86. 

— birth of, 351. 

— incarnation of, 353. 

— wonders at the birth of, 39a. 

— bearing the sins of the world, 394. 
Buddhism in China, 30. 

— rise of, 92-96. 

— a reaction against Yedic religion, 

92, 94, 96. 
Buddhist pilgrims, 30, 31. 

— canon, 219. 

— pilgrims and the Veda, 373. 
Buddhist*, technieal terms borrowed 

by the, 382. 
Bünden and India, 49. 
Burnouf, Eugene, and bis Vedio 

studiea, 51, 52. 

— bis Buddhistic work, 51. 

— his discovery aboot Jemahld and 

Zohäk, 229, 229 n. 



CALF-KILLING to eure murrain, 

289. 
C&ste*, the four, 32 n. 
Castren, on sun and fire among the 

Finp, 151. 
Category of causality, 8. 
Cate-ories of the understanding, 

— oflanguage, 133. 
Childhood of the world, shown in 
the Veda, 102-104. 
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Children, influence of, on religion, 

202. 
China. contact with, 28. 

— thrce religion*» of, 29. 

— Büddhi»m in, 30. 

— writinj: in, 219. 

Christ, birth <»f, in the K^ran. 352«. 

— a|Micryphal aoc>>utit of. 356. 

— purity of t':ie religion <»f. 364. 
ChrUlunity. true. 332. 

— and Buddhitmi. «imilar'.ties be- 

tween. 347-35°» 39°- 
Clamnr O"ncouiiuns, 125. 
Coincidence« and duuimil tritie« be- 

tween Buddhiaxn and Christian- 

ity, *73- 
Colebrooke, EL T., and the Vedas, 

48. 
Commentary of the Veda. 53. 54. 
Comparative mythology, lt-feson« of, 

272. 
Conceive and perceive, from capto, 

194. 
C«»n-ept of deity, the blähest. 192. 

— the re*ult of evol iti«»n, I Q3 -I v7- 
Con^tructive chr«»nol«»gy. 96. 
Cunway, Mi»nc;ire, on protection of 

an i mal«, 191. 
Cogmogonic theories in the Bräh- 

manas, 247. 
Cott«»n not nieutioned in the Veda, 

88. 
Creator, idea of, in India, 195. 
Creeks, belief in the sacrcd fire, 

1*2 n. 
Cult, a nianifeatation of religion, 

Cuneiform innen ption«, 17. 
CuBt'-uis, purpoee of, ofu-n forgotten, 
290. 



DAHANA, the burner, 122. 

Daiiuonion of Soktates, 4. 

Dura, princc, hiu tranalation of the 

Upaniahadf, 35. 
T)ark Ya#7ur-veda, 71. 
Dana-parnaniafa, new and full- 

moon tiacrince, 112. 



Darwin'» Views 00 Language, 19a. 
Dasarila, ten oommandmento of die 

Bnddhists, 342, 343. 
D&xatavi, name for the Rig-veda 

hymne, 63. 64 n. 
Datüras Ta«uäin and öoTTJptt lamm, 

109. 
David's letter to Joab, 380. 
Dayinanda £arasrati, the modern 

re r «>nner, 95. 
De Broases, and Comte, 00 fetiahes, 

Deification, 118, 308, 300. 

— found evervwhere, 118. 

— bpec:ally ahown in the Veda, II 8, 

121. 
Deity, general name of, 188. 

— Deva, 189. 

— highest ooncept of, 19a. 
De Kouge on letters, 215. 
Deva, doua, bright, iao. 

— then God, 1 20. 

— meaning of, 134. 136. 

— e\olution of the word, 138. 

— become* the highest concept of 

deity, 139. 
Deva-hoi*d, how conceived, 135. 

— not yet Godhood, 1 36. 

Deva* were reoogni»ed eariv, 99, 
io<*. 

— or bright ones, 336. 
Devil, never supretne, 234. 

Diable a* iroucan, 31 1 w. (^ 

Dialogue between Agni and Varuna, 

265. s~* 

Dldivi, found once in the Veda, 173. 
l>ies from iliv, 134. 
Ditikatd. the, 32 ». 
DIV, Sk. root, 134. 

— die>, 1 34. 

Divine, tbe idea of, evolved in 
many ways, 139. 

— thf, or Infinite, 298. 

— character aecril>ed to the 

founders of religion. 350, 
Drift of an argument, 1 26 a. 
Dual deities, 1S6. 
Dyauf, 11. 

— religion of, 327. 
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EARLY sceptici*m, 182, 183. 

Ki(o, the, 4. 

Egvpt, an i mal gods of, 128* 

— religion in, 206. 

— Le Page Kenouf on the gtids of, 

207. 

— physical pbenomena worshipped 

in, 208. 

— the concept of the divine rose 

from natural objects in, 209. 
Egyptian religion, modern character 
of the, 236. 

— gods all meant the same thing, 

238. 

— zoolatry, 387. 

Elijah, 222. 

E poch s marked by discoveries. 316, 

318. 
Eskimo prayer to the winds, 313. 
Ether and Agni, 1 26. 
Euhemeristic explanations of my- 

thology, 253. 
Europenn missionaries in Indii, 38. 

— gcholars acquainted with the 

Veilas, 46. 
Evolution of the word Deva, 138. 

— of concepts, 1 90. 

— doctrine of, upheld by the Student« 

of language, 191. 
— - one powerful prejudice against, 

193. 
Exchange of gods, 184. 

Ezonr-veda, 39. 

— and Voltaire, 40. 

Ezra, collected books of the Old 
Testament, 319, 22a 

FATHER CCEURDOUX, 46. 

Fetinh, naine nf, 117 n. 

Fetishes, De Biossee and Conite on, 

"5- 

Fig-tree, sitting under the, 348, 349. 

Filial piety in China, 344. 
Finland, henotheism in, 182. 
Fins, sun and fire among the, 150. 
Fire, lighting and keepingof the, 1 1 1 . 

— eorly conceptions of, 121, 124. 

— names of, 122. 

— named as active, 123. 

<» D 



1 Fir •, ag& Deva, 134. 

— from flint, 153. 

— from wood, 153. 

— mythological ideas connected 

with, 154. 

— and wood, one word for, 1 54 n. 

— on the hearth, 100. 

— sacredness of, 167, 167 n. 

— flesh thrown on the, 167. 

— worship of, an. 

— widely worohipped, 225. 

— in the Avesta, 226. 

— Ätar, 227. 

— must not be blown, 332, 233 n. 

— in Egypt, 235. 

— in Greece, Hephaestos, 241. 

— in Italy, Vnlcanu*, 244. 

— philosophical aspects of, in 

Greece, 244. 

— of Heraklei tos, 245. 

— and Zoroa«ter, 246. 

— and water in the ltrahma«as, 246. 

— as worshipped in Babylon, 249. 

— from Üie paternal hearth, 279. 

— lighting and keeping of, 279. 

— Mongolian feeling for, 281. 

— kindling of, in India, in a new 

home, 280. 

— Ojibway feeling for, 28 1. 

— bapti<mi of, 284. 

— in Mexico, 283, 284. 

— pnrification by, 284. 

— and Rick child. 290. 

— in the Isle of Lemnos, 891. 

— of St. Brigida, 292. 

— guarded by maidens, 293. 

— and water, reverence sbown to, 

301. 

— development of, 303. 

— in Eirypt, 304 n. 
Fireleae race*, 158. 

Fi res in the Veda, three, 339. 

— in the Avesta, five, 229. 

— in the body, 23a 

— sacriticial, three, 331. 

— ' love the village,' 280, 38 1. 

— lighted in Marburg from stlcks, 

291. 

— extingnished after Plataeae, 391. 
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Fish, sacrifice of, 269 w. 

Forest life, 80. 

Founders of religion, divine cha- 

racter ascribed to the, 350. 
Freyja, 324 n. 
Fundo, 108». 
Futilip, futile, 107 «. 
Futis, a water- jug, 107 «. 



GAMBLER, poem of the, 77. 
Garcilasso's story of the Inca, 183, 

184. 
Gatavedns, name for Agni, 123, 

200 n. 
Gerinany, interest in the Vedas, 48. 
Ginta, Gothic, to pour oat, 108 n. 
Goat, word s for, 126». 
God, the Father, 2. 

— the negroes have a name for, 

116. 

— and the plural gods, 1 1 7. 

— aaa predicate, 1 15, 117, 1 19. 

— different meanings a&<igned to 

the word, 116. 

— and gods, auiong the Greeks, 

116. 

— whence comes the idea, 139. 

— an innite idea, 1 39. 

— a hallucination, 140. 

— from the idea of light, 140. 

— natural evolution of the idea, 140. 

— natural revelutien of, 140. 

— of fire in the Old Testament, 

323. 

— concept of, a necessity to the 

human mind, 341. 
God*, Greek and Roman, 136. 

— considered by the Christians as 

evil Kpirits, 136. 
Gold, known t<> the united Aryann, 

385. 
Graven images, 201, 202. 

Greece and Italy, no religions litera- 

ture in, 205. 
Greek accounts of India, 26. 

— and Korn an god«, 136. 

— — — their authropomorphic cha- 

racter, 136. 



Greek and Roman gods, family tief 

among, 136. 
Greek riddle, 260. 
Greek«, concept of God and gods 

among, 116. 
Grigri, orjuju, 117. 
G roh mann on Wuotan, 334. 
Gruppe on the idea of God, 140. 
Guizot, Sk. MSS. bought by, 376. 

HAFIZ quoted, 362. 

Häkle bürg, Mount Hecla, 323. 

Hapta Headu, 26. 

Havis, sacrifice, 107. 

Heathenish customs in Scotland and 

Ireland, 288. 
Hekataeos and Herodotus knew ot 

lndia, 27. 
Helios, xi. 
Henotheisin, 180, 181. 

— used in variou* senses, 181 *. 

— in Finland, 182. 

— as a phase, 328. - 
Henotheiatic character of the Vedie 

gods, 179. 
Hephaestos, 241. 

— birth of, 242. 

— and Agni, 241-342. 

— etymology of, 243, 243». 
Hera, 241. 

Heraclitus on the tinite and infinite, 

Heiaklei tos, religion of, 245. 

— fire of, 245, 249. 

— and gambling, 256. 
Herder and the Veda, 48. 
Herodotus* mention of 8k y lax, 371. 
Hicroglyphics, known to Moses, 

216. 
Highest Commandments, 358. 
Hiouen-thsang, 373. 

— on the Veda, 374, 374», 375. 
Historie» 1 method, 7. 

— continuity, 7. 

— growth of religions ideas, an. 

— stii dies, value of, 329. 
Hitopadesa quoted, 362. 
Holy Ghost, the, 4. 
Holy, hale. whole, 108. 
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Homa, and ahnt!, libation, 107. 
Hotri, priest, 107. 
Hotrts, reciting priest«, 70, 7a, 73. 
HU, to pour out, to Bacrifice, 107, 

107 n. 
H'inan inind ascended from nature 

to nature's god*, and to the God 

of nature. 144« 
Hurakan, heart of heaven, 314. 
— lord of the wind», 325. 
Hurricane, 311. 



•IEPOS, holy, 108. 

Iminoral influence of some religion*, 

295- 
Inca, story of the, 183, 184. 

Independent speculation, 79. 

India. Egypt, Babylon, and Perna, 

early contact between, 23. 

— never mentioned in Egyptian 

or Babylonian inecriptions, 24, 

— Seniiramis in, 25. 

— Greek accounts of, 26. 

— the word, 27. 

— known to Hekataeos and He- 

rodotus, 27* 

— Alexanders expedition to, 27. 

— Megnsthenes' account of, 28, 

— European misbionariea in, 38. 

— Xavier in, 39. 

— Arvan immigration into, 86. 

— art of writing in, $9. 

— aborigines of , 1 60. 

black skinned, 160. 

India n division of tlie heavens, 

thought to be Babylonian, 25. 

— antiquity, peculiar character of, 

55- 

— mind, workings of tlie, 56. 

'Jvtioi, 372. 

Indra, Vedic hynins addressed to, 
61. 

— his strength, 187. 
Indragnl, 186. 
Infinite, the, 2. 

— peen in the finite, 143. 

— ineaning of, 296. 

Dd 



Infinite, a* a name, 297. 

— fir*t attempt to grasp, 335. 
Inscriptions in Arabia, 2 1 5 n. 
Irregulär perfect of Veda and otba, 

agree? with Locke s view, 57. 

I-tsing on the Vedas, 375. 

JEHOVAH, name and concept of, 

224. 
Jewiflh idolatry, 213. 

— belief in one God, 220. 
John Hacklebirnie's house, 323. 
Jones, Sir William, and Snmkrit, 46. 

— and the Vedas, 480. 
Juju, or grigri, 117. 

KAFU, koph, ape, 24. 
Äaitanya, birth of, 356. 
Kalpa-sütras, 90. 
Kapi, Sk., ape, 25. 
Karma, or Bacrifice, 106, HO. 
Kaspatyros, 372. 

— for Kaspapyros, 372. 
A'aturmasya, 112. 
Kätyavana's iudex of the Rig- veda, 

66. 
TTÄandas, or M antra period, 68, 69. 
Koran, account of the birth of 

Christ in the, 352 n. 
Krama-text of the Rig- veda, 380. 
Kratti, Sk., couii8el, German Rath, 

172. 

LANGUAGE, categories o£ 133. 

— Ariätotle fnd, 133. 

Lee, Dr. Robert, onfaith in rairncle«, 

358. 
Lenormant on letters, 315. 

Lockens view of human knowledge, 

57- 

Logographi, the, of the sixth Cen- 
tury, 218. 

Logos, language, 133. 

' L»ve your enemies,' 359-363. 

Lucina, II. 

Ludwig and Rergaigne's view of the 
Vedic hyuins, 1 04. 
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Ludwig'* lUt of hacrificial Unu» in 

the Veda, 105 n. 
Lufttration of aniiuah», 285. 

MAHATMAS, 547. 
Mahavira, Lirtfa of, 353. 
Mahitys//)**«, or cumjandinentA, 

345» 34*- 
Maic/ala, Delbrück, GraMiuAnn,Ac., 

on the »oventb, 62 71. 

Mans/ala*, the ten, 59, 60. 

— the «ix fiunilv, 60 

— method in the c»llection of the, 

60. 

— names of the poeU or deities 

of the, 62. 
Manu. Law* of, tra :«lated by Sir 
\V. Jone«, 47. 

— by Biihler, 47. 

— aj^ of, 48. 

Manu'u law» f>r the four canteH, 345. 
MatiiiMcripU of the Veda, 42, 4;,. 
Mai co della Tomba and the Veda, 

43- 
Marria^e in the Veda, 386. 

ManiK of the Buddhiht*. 320. 

Marut, PAH inaru, 384. 

MarutM, the, 317-320. 

— Itudra, fatiier of the, 330. 
M Atari* van, 152. 

»- ••tvmology of, 1521/. 

Max Müller'» edition of the Uig- 

v «*l»» 53» 54- 
M»*Ka«tlienen in India, 28. 

M«'*n«\ 11. 

Merciiry and Wuotan. 323?». 

M<>)in, kinjf, lii* iiu-cription, 215. 

Median, the Jeuifih, 394. 

Mctrical language, i*arly, 108. 

Mexican riddle, 258. 

Mexico, «tonn- wind in, 312. 

Mithaln», the Great Light, 320. 

MiracltH not needed in early days, 

142. 

— condcinned by Mohammed! 338, 

33« H. 

— condeiuned hy Buddha, 339. 

— believed in by the Brüh man«, 

339- 



Miracles, condem&cd by Christ. 339. 
I — Ami el on, 340. 
1 — Xewmaa ob. 340. 
j — •tumbliog-blocks to faith. 357. 
I — Dr. R. Lee 00 faith in, 358. 

Mi tra, the deity, 27. 

Modern tupentitiona, 13. 

Mohammed't birth, 354. 
■ Mongolian feeling for fire. 281. 

Monotbeism or Monisin in the Veda, 



— how H ariaee, 328. 
Monotl>e : «tic in»tinct of the Senrltic 

! " raoe, 220. 

{ Moon, new and füll, na. 

1 Moral elementn, 100. 

1 Morning and evening meal or 

nacnfice, 110. 
M<Mei, time of, writ ng unknown, 

216. 

— hieroglypbics known to, 216. 

— no books existed at hie time, 219. 

— and hU mother, 360 n. 
Monnt Sinai, 222. 
Müller, J. G., on aun and fire in 

America, 149. 
Mythology, euhemeriatic explana- 
tions of, 253. 

— not religion, 257. 

— meaning or hyponoia of t 271. 
Mythn and legend?, the parasites of 

religion, 299. 

NAMING and conceiving, 134. 
N&nak, birth of, 355. 
Narada, the Sage, 201. 
Katural religion, three division« 
of, 1. 

— phenomena as viewed by nomad 
and agricultural people, 1 2. 

— and supernatural, 119. 

— revelation of God, 140. 

— religion can lead to the highe »t 
idea of deity, 197. 

use of the study of, 330. 

leasons of, 331. 

attacks on, 333. 

Nature, order of, early perceived, 
99. 
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Nature, a terror and marvel, 119. 

— agents in, 132, 335. 

— one agent in, 336. 
Nature'n g«»ds not God, 142. 
Need-fire, the, 285, 286. 3 C 9. 
N< j gro tribes have a nauie for God , 1 1 6. 
New Testament free froni foolish 

stories, 203. 
Nirväna, nibbäna, 383. 
Nooumena, 335. 
Northern Buddhist text*, mistaken 

Sk. of the, 383. 
Nursery-psychology, 130. 

ODTN, or Wodan, or Wuotan, 321. 
0?5a, same as Veda, 56, 57. 
Ojibwayi, feeüng f..r fire, 281. 
Okl Testament, 211. 
an historical book, 212, 219. 

— — authorship of book*, 212. 
religious ideas of, 213. 

— — when w ritten down, 214. 

book* collected by Ezra, 219. 

writing mentioned in the, 388. 

One God, belief in, among the Jews, 

aao. 

— Abraham the originator of that 

belief, 220. 
Ormazd, not fire, 227. 
Orthodox and heterodox, 141. 
Osirin, the god» 239. 
Ouragan, 311. 

PADA-TEXT of the Rigveib, 380. 
Pahlava, date of word, 373. 
Pakthas of the Kig-veda, 372. 
Paktye*, the, 372. 
Paktyika, 372. 

— or Afghane, 372. 
P&nini, the gramiuarian, 64, 76. 
Paolino da S. Bartolom*n and the 

first Ük. grammar, 46. 
Paralleliso) between Aryan reli- 

gions, 274. 
Paramatman and Highest Seif, 95. 
PariBhad?, or schooL? of the Briih- 

mans, 66. 
Partu and Päraxavya, 369, 370 ft. 

— and Tirindira, 369. 

Dd 



Parthavas, are they Parthians ? 369 
ParthianM, the, 369. 

— their old name, 373. 
P&ilaputra, Council of, 92. 
Pävaka, illuminating, 123. 

Pere Call nette and the Veda, 40, 41, 

4h 43- 
Persia, the bridge between India 

and Greece, 26, 27. 

— later contact with, 32. 
Persians, 369. 
Persona, 307. 
Personification, 306, 308. 

Peru, gods of fire and water in, 150. 

— worship in, 312. 
Phenician letters, 215. 
Plienicians, the, 23, 24. 
*A«7V€S and Bhrigu, 154. 
Phytsical origin of all religions, 10, 

11. 

— deities, Tiele on, 131. 

— )>heuomena worshipped in Egypt, 

208. 

— relgion, 1,4, 7. 

its origin, 8. 

varieties of, 9. 

best studied in India, 9. 

outside India, 14. 

definition of, 115. 

trimplicity and neoessity of, 

33<». 
leads to moral religion, 234. 

Pilippila, 262. 

PUchel and Geldner't •Ved : sche 

Studien,* 384. 
Poem on trades and professious, 76. 

— of the gambler, 70. 
Poetry and mythology, 308. 
Polytheism, 328. 

Pons, Father, and the Veda, 45. 
Pra^apati, Lord of Creatimi, 247, 

336. 
Prati*äkhyas, 63. 63 w, 64. 

— date of the Rig-veda, 64, 376. 

— minutiae of the, 65, 377. 
Prayer bett^r than sacrihce, 109. 
Premature generalisation, 145. 
Priest«, variouakindsofVedic, 69, 70. 
Primitive, meaning of, 14, 98, 99. 
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Primitive, Veda not entirely, 15. 

— sacrifice, 110. 

— 11 .an, 1 29. 

root» express the actn of, 1 30. 

Prtthii. Pnrtha, and Pnthi, 369. 
Prometheus, in the Veda, 153. 
Psychulogical religion, 3, 5, 6. 
Ptah, the god, 239. 

— the artificer, 240. 
Pur, the Vedic, 385. 
Pythagoras and the vi*ion of the 

soul of Homer, 245. 

RA, the god, 238. 

Hain, the fiist tliought among men, 

261. 
Reformation, the, 332. 
Religion, three divisions of natural, 

1. 

— physical, I, 3, 5, 7. 

— anthropological, 3, 5. 

— peychological, 3, 5, 6. 

— the three phase* often contem- 

poraneoue, 5. 

— nncient Vedic, 6. 

— definition of phygical, 115. 

— influence of children 011, 202. 

-*- every, a kind of compromise, 203. 

— in Egypt, 206. 

— Brugscli on, 706. 

— in Babylon and Assyria, 210. 

— Sayce's lectures on, 210*. 

— none really dualistic, 234 

— and mythology, diHei.jKe bt- 

tween, 276. 

— mythology and ceremonial, ess<*n- 

tial ditterence between, 292. 

— definition of, re-examined, 394, 

298. 

— influence of, on the moral 

character, 295, 296. 

— author's definition of, 296. 

— Cicero on, 298, 299. 

— with the J?emites, 299. 

— cult a manitestation of, 299. 

— ■ myths and legende the parasites 
of. 299. 

— a knou ledge of divine beings, 

301 . 3° 2 - 



Religion, science of,founded on facta, 

not theorie«, 366. 
Religions, common elements of all 

343. 

— truth in all, 346. 

— nature of the study of various, 

363, 364. 
Religious literature, none in Greece 

and Italy, 205. 

— aanction for custotns, 282. 

— element, the, 300. 

Renouf, Le Page, on the gods ot 

Egypt, 307. 

Revelation in nature, 141, 14a. 
Riddle of the five senses, 261. 
Riddlex, ancient, 257 et seq. 

— prodnced mythology, 263. 
Ätg, or rtk, verse, 59. 
Rig-veda, M. M/s edition of the, 53, 

54- 

— the only true Veda, 58. 

— represents the earliest pha.se of 

Aryan thought, 58. 

— Samhita of the, 59. 

— how collected, 62, 63. 

— number of hymns, 63, 63 «. 

— early existence in its present 

form provt d, 65. 

— 5aunaka's exege>i< and indices ot 

the, 64, 65. 

— Kätyäyana's index, 66. 

— number of versea in, 66, 378. 

— collection of the hymns an 

historical event. 68, 73. 

— Br&hmanas of the, 70. 

— nothiag to do with »acrifice. 

i 1 ' 

— difference between it and other 

Vedas. 72, 73. 

— age of, 96. 

— £aunaka on the divisions of the, 

379- 

— various texts of the, 380. 

Atta, or order, 99. 
Roberto de' Nobili, 39. 
Roman Catholic st »ries, 202. 
Romanes, on human faculty, 191. 
Roots, expressing actions, 124, 125, 

130. 307- 
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R<*en*s studies in the Veda, 50. 
Rosetta stone, 16. 
Rosmini on words, 138. 
Roth's Essays 011 the V» da, 53. 
Rudra, father of the Maruts, 32a 
Rudraka and John the Baptist, 348. 
Kuskin on the ancient gcds, 137. 

SACHAU, Dr., 33. 
Saciifice and prayer, wliioh oomei 
first, 105, 106. 

— not an early idea, ic6, 108. 

— fragments left of a, 268 n. 
Saciinces, early, 100. 

— beconie complicated, 1 13. 

— must be anblemished, 171. 
Sacrificial terms, 108. 

St. Brigida, fire of, 293. 
Sama-veda, 67. 

— Brahmanas of the, 70, 381. 
Sa man, a, 68 n. 

Sawhita of the Vedap, 59. 

— of the Yajrar-veda, 70, 71. 

text of the Rig-veda, 3S0. 

Samouscroutam, or Sanskrit, 41. 
Samson's riddle, 260. 
Sandrocottus, date of, 91. 
Sanskrit gram mar, the firet, 46. 

— and Sir W. Jones, 46. 

— translations from th»-, 47 tu 

— words in Suinerian, 381. 

— of the Northern Buddhist texte, 

383. 
Sapta SindhavaA, 26. 

Satin, Arabic covering, 87. 

«Vaunaka, autlior of the PrAti- 

*;ikhya of the &akala school, 

64. 

— his ind'ces of the Rig-veda, 65. 

— on the diviaiona of the Rig-veda, 

379- 
Savana, libation, 1 11. 

b'avanas, the three, 113«. 

Sdva/ja's com inen tary, 53. 

— difficalty of publishing, 53, 54. 
Sayce, Professor, and the word 

sindhu, 87. 

— on religion in Babylon and 

Assyria, 210 n. 



Schopenhauer and the Upanishads, 

36. 
Seh med er, Professor von, on the 

Ve.lic g«»ds, 179. 
Scotland, superstition in, 289. 
Seasons, and the year, invocation of, 

99. 

— the three, 11 3. 
Seb, the eartli, 387. 

Secular ideas l>ecome religious, 278. 

Seif, the, 4. 

Semirainia in India, 25. 

Seinitic nations,eacrifice amrng, 110. 

— race, their uionothcd&tic instinet, 

220. 

— really polytheistic, 221. 

— their gods, gods of nature, 222. 
Sick child, and fire in Scotland, 290. 
Signa and sounds, 125. 

— changed to miracles, 357. 
Sindhu, cotton, mentioned 3000 B.C., 

86, 87. 

— identical with oivbwv, 87. 

— crifbwv, 87. 

— aod Hebrew *atin, 87. 
Sixth Century b.c., 216, 218. 

— and alphabetic writing, 218, 219. 
Sky, tii-öt coneept of man, 261. 

— a» mean'ng rain, 261. 
Skylax visited India, 26. 

— and the Pakt) es, the Pashtu or 

Afghane, 371. 

— mentioned byAristotle and Hero- 

dotus, 370. 
Smftrta, siur/ti, meinory, 90. 
Solar and uieteoric theories, recon- 
• cilintion of, 186. 

— myth, the, 327. 
Solemn, the meaning of, 113. 

— from soUuh, annus, 113. 

Soiua, known to the Zoroastiians 
and Vedic people, 101. 

— giver of life, 188. 
Soul, spirit, 131. 

Special revelation to Abraham, 221. 
Spencer, Herbert, against animism, 
128. 

— his ageuts and agencies, 13a. 

— a EuhemeriH, 254 », 2->->. 
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Sphinx, riddle of the, 260. 
Ärauta, »ruti, revelation, 90. 
Star, auppicioua, 391. 
Storni and god, saiue worcl für, 316. 
— -wind, 310-313, 315. 

— — in AuiericA, 311. 

— — in Mexico, 312. 

— «—in Hahylon, 316. 

in India, 317. 

in Germany, 320. 

Stabrobatea, 25, 25 n. 
Sumerian, Sk. words in, 381. 
Sun and rnoon, invocation of, 99. 

— and fire in America, 149. 

— Brinton «m, 149. 

— J. (t. Müili-r on, 149. 

— and fire among the Fine, 150. 

— Castri'n on, 151. 
Supernatural, the, II 9. 

— eleinent, 305. 

— craving for the, 337. 

— as natural, 341. 
Sütra, the word, 94. 

— applied to Buddha* s sermons, 94. 

— period, 96. 
Kütran, 8i, 88, 89. 

— why cnniposed, 89, 90. 

— btyle, 80, 90. 

TABLESof thelaw, 216. 
Tanunapat, Vedic nauie for Agni, 

123. 
Taoisni, 360. 
Ten Commandments, 342. 

— of the Buddhiats, 342, 343. 
Thoogonic procca«, 306. 

— develor.ment, 326. 
Thoth, the moon, 387. 
Thoughtand langua.e, 307. 
Three phaaes of rtliyi n often con- 

temporaneou*, 5. 
Tiele, Prof., Le AI) the de Krnnop, 

if 7 . 

Tiele's theory of the god* as facteurs, 

131. 

— bis forces or gources de vie, 132. 

Tineen in Ireland, 287. 
Tiralazos, 370. 
Xiridatef», 370. 



Tirindira and Par«n, 369. 

Tiu, the god, 321. 

Tranalations of Sk. books into Peh- 

levi and Arabic, 33. 
Trift from treiben, 126 n. 
Triahavana, the threefoM libation, 

111. 
Truth in all religions, 346. 
' — makes revelation,' 361. 
Tueeday, 321. 
Tvash/ri, the Vedic god, 240. 

— the artificer, 240, 
T^r, the god, 321. 

UDGÄTÄ/S, mnging priest«, 7a 
Underttanding, categoriea of the, 

133. 
Unknowable, the, 297. 

Upanishad, the wonl, 93. 

— iwed by Southern Buddhist«, 93. 

— in Pali, 93 n. 
Upanishadn, and prince Dara, 35. 

— An<juetil Duperron'g translution 

of the, 36. 

— Schopenhauer, 36. 

— the, and Aranyakas, 80. 

— names and number of, 80 fk 

— after Buddha, 86. 



VAHNI, fire, from same root as 

hemen*, 122. 
Vaitrvanara, useful to all, naiue for 

Agni, 123. 
Varuna, lord of all, 188. 
Va«ukra and the Veda, 34. 
VaNUS, the eight, 198. 
Väte«, 322 n. 
Veda, not purely primitive, 15. 

— diüicovery of the, 1 7. 

— its importance, 18-20. 

— unique chai acter of the, 18. 

— its aije, 19-22. 

— oldest mmiuinent of Aryan 

n\ eech, 19. 

— how it becanie knovtn, 22. 

— no foreign nationa meutioned in 

the, 23. 

— not mentioned by foreign nationa, 

*3- 
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Veda,meutioned first by the Chinese, 
28, 38. 

— first committed to writing, 34. 

— Low it became known in the 

West, 38. 

— and Pere Calmette, 40. 

— known by heart, 41, 42. 

— MSS. of the, 42. 

— best key to the religion of India, 

45- 

— Father Pona and tho, 45. 

— MSS. of, brought to Europe, 50. 

— Rosen's st u dies in the, 50. 

— Eugene Burnouf 's studies in the, 

— Guizot buys MSS. of the, 5a. 

— Roth's Essays on the, 53. 

— author's cdition of the Rig-, 53. 

— never published in India, 53. 

— commentary of the, 53, 54. 

— nieaning of, 56. 

— Same as o75a, 56, 57. 

— there are four, 58. 

— Brahmanic view of the, 58. 

— consists of Samhitä and Bräh- 

mana, 59. 

— the Sftma-, 67. 

— the Yaj/ur-, 68. 

— the tnie, 74. 

— tlie Atharva-, 81, 8a. 

— dates of the, 82. 

— accurate knowlodge of, necessary 

for study ing physical religion, 

— froin vid, to see, 84. 

— a masculine, 84. 

— how to fix the dato of, 85, 366. 

— character of the, 97. 

— Atta or order in, 99. 

— inoral elements, 100. 

— Soma of the, 101. 

— childish thoughts in, 101. 

— exalted thoughts in the, 10a. 

— sacrificial hymns are late, 105. 

— Ludwig's list of sacrificial teiin»", 

10511. 

— sacrifices very prominent in, 1 10 

i'3- 

— true aatiquity of the, 250. 



Veda, value of, 365. 

— belief in one God, 366. 

— Hiouen-thsang on the, 374,374 n, 

375- 

— I-tsing on the, 375. 

Vedangas, the six, 63 n. 
Vedas tirst known, 33, 34. 

— and the emperor Akbar, 35. 

— and Marco dellaTomba, 43. 

— gra : ns of gold in the, 44. 

— mouothei-m or monism in, 44. 

— and Herder, 48. 

— and Sir W. Jones, 48. 

— and H. T. Colebrooke, 48. 

— interest aroused in Gennany, 4$. 
Vedic age, trne literary periods of 

.the, 91. 

— Aryas, their poetry, 155. 

— gods, always human, 1 28. 
though later often monstrous, 

129. 

Schr«»eder on the, 179. 

their henotheistic character, 

179. 

— hymns, age of, 91, 96, 1 14. 
simplicity of, 98. 

sacrificial character of lome, 

104, 105. 

— LudwigandBergaigne's view, 104. 

secondary and tertiary, 11 4. 

processofdeiticationin the, 118. 

modern date of the, 384. 

literatme, age of, 95, 96. 

— period, and the original rclgion 

of India, 10, II. 
life during the, 76. 

— re'igion. 6. 

Buddhism a re&ct'ou again>t 

92. 
dark side of, 197. 

— tcxts. 219. 
Verner*8 law, 322 n. 
Voltaire and the Ezour-veda, 40. 

WEATHER, original meairng of, 

324- 
Weber on Agni, 145. 

Weber's idea of the Säma-voda, 68 1». 

Wood and fire, one word for, 1 54 n. 
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Words, Rosmini on, 138. 
Wordsworth, 30g. 
Writing, art of, in India, 89. 

— not known to the Vedic poets, 

385. 

— mentioned in the Old Testament, 

388. 
Wuotan, 322, 323. 

— and Mercury, 323 n. 

— Grohmann on, 324. 

— from vadhaa, 324. 

XAVJER in India. 39. 
YAG. to eacrifice, 107. 



• Yar/ur-veda, 68. 

— Brahmai»&s of the, 70. 

— the bright and dark, 71. 

— SamhitA, the so-called, 71« 
Y*gva line, 68 n. 

Yama and Yaml, the twin«, 239 
Yukatan, gods of, 314. 

ZEUS, 11. 

— not siinply the sky, 326. 
Zio, the god, 321. 
Zoroaater, religion of, 226t 

— and fire, 246. 
Zomastrian Wxtt, 219. 
Zulu riddle, 258, 259. 
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